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THE COLLEGE AND COMMON SCHOOLS. 

The college lies at the bottom. It is the source of the 
other and lower grades, and demands the most carefpl 
cherishing, even when we extend our views no farther 
than ihe common schools. They never have fi^wshed, 
they never will flourish, they cannot flourish, without the 
college ; because without that their root is cut off, and 
tbey must die, as soon as the vitality they have already 
derived from it is exhausted. 

To see the reason of this, it is only necessary to con- 
eider that the hearty fostering and support of the common 
schools, like all other similar interests, depend upon the 
moral and intellectual tone of the community; i. e., upwi 
the €»Uiv(dion of the community. And we need not take 
time to illustrate the fact that cultivating and elevating 
influences descend from the higher upon the lower ; they 
do not ascend from the lower into the higher. It is the 
cultivating power of the higher and profounder learning 
of the college that communicates the tone and sentiment, 
that appreciate rightly the common school. In the order 
of influence and power the college stands first, and is the 
condition without which the other would not exist. Our 
boys, it is true, begin their education in the common 
Hchool, and go through the grades above until they reaoh 
the college. But it is the college that draws them up 
and allures them forward, and helps them onward. 
It is the college that develops and matures the 
tcience, the elements of which are learned in the 
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2 College and Common SchooU. 

common Bcbool. It is the college that educates 
the men who make the books learned in the commoTi 
school. •' Webster's Spelling Book, from which millions 
of our countrymen obtain the first elements of learn- 
ing, required all the learning of a Webster to compose 
and adapt it to its important use. And there is no service 
his learning has done his countrymen, so great as that 
which it hag wrought in the production of the Elemen- 
tary Spelling Book. It is the product of the college. Is 
it to be supposed that e\^ery teacher in the common 
school is able to construct the Maps and Charts which ho 
uses in his daily lessons in Geography? Not one of them, 
probably, could do it. They are the result of the highest 
Mathematical knowledge and skill. They are the product 
of the college. And so of the rest. They are the fruits 
of a learning which knows how to adapt the elements of 
knowledge in such a way as to lead best and most easily to 
that which awaits the boy in a higher sphere. So that the 
whole community, both men and women, are,in an impor- 
tant sense, college educated. The learning, more or lefis. 
which we have derived from books is college learning. 
One may have followed up the stream no higher than to the 
common school ; another may have stopped half way at 
the academy ; another may have gone farther and dfank 
at the collegiate spring, but whatever the amount and ex- 
tent of our school education, it is collegiate education 
after all, as far as it goes. 

The idea, therefore, that the mass of the people have 
no concern in the college, can arise only from want of 
reflection. The man who will give himself the trouble to 
look at the subject, will perceive that the influence of tho 
college is not limited to those who enter its walls. Indeed 
some who have not even stepped within its halls, often de- 
rive more benefit from it, indirectly, than some otherft 
who have had access to all its privileges. A man might 
as well say that he was not indebted to the ocean and sky 
for tho mountain spring at which he drinks, because he 
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never filled his dish from the sea; or for the rains that 
water his field, or the river that floats his merchandise, 
because he does not engage in foreign commerce. As 
the ocean is the source from which the clouds derive the 
rains which water and refresh the earth, so the higher in- 
stitutions of learning are the chief sources of the good 
culture which pervades society. There is not one of us 
who can say : " The college is not for me." It is absurd to 
say: " I am satisfied with humbler and less remote sources 
of knowledge. So far as it concerns me, I am content 
even if their doors should be closed and their halls de- 
serted." That would be as if a man should say : ^^ The 
sun in the heavens is too high and remote a luminary for 
my use- I have no interest in it. For my humble wants, 
1 am content with the light that discloses to my view the 
common objects of use or beauty which lie about me. 
E^ttinguish the sun and it concerns not me.'* 

In fact, there is not a tool or implement in common use 
whose construction does not involve an amount of scien- 
tific knowledge quite beyond the thought of those who 
use it. A good plow is the slow and cautious result 
of scientific principles, whereby the greatest effect in 
pulverizing and loosening the soil could be secured; the 
j^reatest strength combined with the least weight; and 
Ibe draught so applied as to exert the greatest power 
with the smallest strain; questions whose solution in- 
volves tho most intimate acquaintance with mechanical 
faws and their applications. Mere experience and ingenu- 
ity never made the discovery. Theancients were as ob- 
serving and ingenious as the men of our day, and we are 
Jistonished at the rudeness and inconvenience of their im- 
plements. And a farmer of the present day would be re- 
garded almost a barbarian, who should be seen using the 
Iieavy, awkward plows, which we can well remember as 
the best in use, and with no thought of better — less than a 
jreneration back. So simple a tool as an tixe or a knile, 
in tho perfect form in which we now have them, involves 
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a combination of scientific and chemical knowledge^ to 
9BJ nothing of mechanical skill, which experience and in- 
genuily, nnguided by science, are ntterlj nnequal to. 
The rude stone hatchet of the North American savage i^ 
a more ingenious instrument than the modern axe, and 
probably no living man could make one like it. We sec 
in it the highest reach of experience and practice, with' 
out the light of scientific knowledge. 

The inquiry may be raised whether the arts which 
science has already invented would continue without the 
further cultivation and maintenance of the same ndettce. 
We answer^ No. Where science dies out, the arts which 
have sprung from it are soon forgotten. The pyramids 
and temjdes of Egypt have survived both the knowledge* 
and the art which erected them. The petrified nation' 
of the East, as China, for instance, where science was cbI' 
tivated ages ago, but by degrees declined and drsappeai- 
ed, have made no progress for generations past, excepf 
the little which has manifestly resulted from the light re- 
cently forced upon them by the aggressive march of the 
modem civilization, and appear to be as ignorant of even 
the monuments of their earlier art as their own mummies. 
Forages all progress has been at a stand-still; and it 
would require but little aid from theiRBagination i4) regard 
them as human fossils. And there is nothin>g at all iiKrred- 
ible in the thought that this should be so. For the streara 
cannot continue full, after the fountain has become dry* 
Science is the fountain of arl ; experience and skill are 
its channels. Keep the fountains full, and the channclt^ 
will not bo wanting. Dry up the fountains, and whatwiij* 
once a flowing river, with its banks crowned with bloom 
and verdure, becomes an empty ditch or a stagnant pooK 

While, therefore, the public attention is directed to^ 
and their interest quickened in the Common Schools, it 
should be in no narrow spirit, but with a libera) apprecia- 
tion of all the relations and interdependencies subsisting 
in the great system of public education as a whole, that 
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each part may be strengthened by all the others, and all 
grow and advance together. 



SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 

BY DIO LEWIS, M. D. 

I selected the bean bag games to appear first in those 
contributions, because they are simple and the apparal;^8 
cheap. Besides they are very fascinating, and will sierve 
to overcome suspicions and criticisms which all newthin^ 
must encounter. 

No. 18, Turn your back to your partner, and bend 
backwards so that you can see him. He bends hack so 
that he may see you, and then you throw the bag tpshim. a3 
represented in Fig. 11. Always cry, r^od^ / that be may 
not be kept waiting too long in an uncomfortable position. 

No. 19. Pace your partner, and throw from the posi- 
tion represented in J^ 12, holding the bag on the back 
ofth^liaad. 

Nq. 2Q^ Samei as tbo' Utsjt, cy:(cept the lefl han^ is em- 
ployfd. 




Figtire 11. Figure 12, Figuie 13. 

No. 21. Face your partner, iand throw the bag around 
the back and over the opposite shoulder, as shown in 
Fig/li. 
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No. 22. Same as the laBt, except you use the other 
hand! 

No. 2S. Each couple having ten bags ; you throw to 
your partner, and he catches as many as he can hold^ 
folding his arms. {Fig. 14.) This one will not ordinari- 
ly be played in class, as the number of bags will scarce- 
ly be sufficient. 

No. 24. The two classes will stand as represented in 
Mg. 15. Place ten bags on a chair or box at the feet of 
the first player of each class. The leader gives the word,, 
one, itvo, three, and the two classes compete in passing 
the bags over their heads backwards, to the foot of the 
class, when they whirl round and immediately pass them 
back. The class which has the entire ten on the chair or 
box at its head first, counts one in the game. It is usual 
to make the game three, five, or ten. 





Pigure 14. Figurel5. 

Na 25. Let the two classes face each other again, and 
pass the bags as in the last, except that they are carried 
along in front as high as the chest, being careful not to 
stoop forward. 

No. 26. Let the bags be placed at the head of one of 
the classes. We will call this class No. 1 ;, the other class 
No. 2. The first player in class No. 1 throws a bag toi 
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the first player of class No. 2, who throws it hack to the 
second player in class No. 1, who throws it back to the 
second player in class No. 2, who, in turn, throws it to the 
third player in class No. 1, and so on, working it down to 
the foot of the class. 

But one bag is not allowed to make the trip alone ; all 
follow, one after another, in rapid succession. 

In this game the bags are all thrown from the chest with 
both hands, as represented in No. 1 of the bag exercises. 
(See Dec. No., page 359.— Eds.) 

No. 27. The whole company may now be divided intd 
trios, each trio playing with three bags, as represented in 
Fig. 16. Each one throws the bag to the player at his 
right hand, and at the same time catches the bag thrown 
from the player at his left. 




Figure 16. 

To secure the proper distance between the players, for 
this game, they should take each other by the hands, and 
puUing hard, they will have the right positions. Each 
player must look constantly at the one from whom he re- 
ceives the bags, and never for a moment at the one to 
whom he throws. If they forget this rule, the bags will 
soon fall to the floor. 
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Slo. 2S. Same as the last, except the baga are passed 
tW opposite Way. 

Bib. 29. The oompanj is again divided into coni^es^ 
and «»di plays with two, three, four, or more bags. A 
throws a bag with his right hand to B^ who catches it 
with his left hand, and immediately changing it to his 
right, throws it back to A, who catches it with his left^ 
and changing it to his right, throws it back again to 
B. (J?%. J7.) Two, threoy four, or five bags, can be made 
to perform this circle between two players at the same 
tiise. 





:PiguJte 17. 

The bags, in thid as in all other bag exercises except 
one, should be thrown and not tossed. 

No. 30. Same as the last^ except the bags are thrown 
with the left and cau^i with tiie right hand. 

No. 81. Now the players will stand in two classes 
again, Aie diasees to be six feet isipart, and the players in 
ek^ p)My to be six feet from each other. Place six bags 
oft « '(^haii' at the head of each class. Upon the word one, 
ttmy MRR I the first player of each elass seises a bag, 
and Hfns with it to the second player, who carries it to 
tbe thM, vfho in turn rushes to the fourth, and so on to 
the foot of the class. But one bag is not allowed to ttiake 
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Management of Academes. 9 

the joamej alone. One at a time the whole six are hur- 
ried onward. Instantly and without any signal they are 
Bent hack to the head of the class in the same order. 
The class which has its six bags on the chair at tLe head 
of the class first, counts one in the game. 



THE MANAGEMENT OP ACADEMIES. 

HINT NUMBER ONE. 

The academy to-day is not just what it was two gener- 
ations ago. To-day, instruction in these schools is given 
almost wholly to classes, and recitation before the class 
constitutes a great part of each pupil's mental training,, 
and also an important part of the instruction given to the 
class. The pupil is now both student and teacher. For- 
merly the class element was much less prominent thai^ 
now, and the pupil's influence as a teacher corresponding- 
ly less. The means of intellectual contact and influence 
among pupils, is abundantly increased bythe presentmeth- 
ods. The school has a more distinctly defined charac- 
ter. It has a common life ^ classes and scholars are but 
members of an organized vital whole, the protection and 
education of which are essential to the protection and ed- 
ucation of its individual members. In this vitalized 
wholeness, our academies diflFer now from what they for- 
merly were, more than anything else. Are not some old 
customs ill adapted to this new condition ? Yes ; and 
one of them is the admission of pupils for less than a 
whole term. 

Where this is permitted, the spirit, the life and charac- 
ter of a school are liable to be changed during each term, 
or, what is worse, to be unsettled throughout it. Classes 
* carefully organized and arranged at the earliest possible 
moment in the term, must have their time of reciting 
changed, causing dei-angement in the plans, and a conse- 
quent loss of time to many students ; must have their har- 
mony disturbed and their efficiency weakened, by the ad- 
mission of members without the preparatory training on 
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which the spirit of the class and its future success de- 
pend. And again, the e«pri^ cfe corps of the class is bro- 
ken, and perhaps its remaining members discouraged, by- 
losing a part of its number wheii in full progress. Can 
an array subject to such disadvantages act eflSciently ? 
Let the history of our Revolutionary War and of the last 
summer testify. 

In any school which is worth attending at all, a term 
is a complete whole, having beginning, middle and end, 
no one of which is complete without the others. They 
caunot be enjoyed, one one term and another the next. 
Text-books, teachers, pupils, the number, age, proportion 
of spxes of pupils, the health of teachers and pupils, — 
none of these are unvarying. Some are very variable — 
all are important conditions in the life of a school. Can 
one term complete what another has begun ? But the 
worst of it is, half-term scholars seldom make any attempt 
to begin and complete anything, and it is this which ren- 
ders half-term attendance a rarely mitigated evil. The 
])«pil thinks, and with some reason, that it makes but lit- 
tle difference what he studies for so short a time ; he 
feels, too, if he does not think it, that no great obligation 
rests upon him to be strictly observant of the rules of a 
fichool ho is to be a member of for but five or six weeks ; 
and the result is indifierence of spirit and indiflFerence of 
performance, which must needs affect some more perma- 
nent members of the school, until it lowers the ambition 
and lessens the ability of every member of the school, 
and lessens the ability of the teacher also. 

Are ihere any remedies for half-term and other irregular 
attendance ? Yes. First of all, make your school to be 
really an excellent and attractive one. Then let it be a 
rule to charge every pupil the tuition of a full term, and 
deviate from it only in the rarest cases. Let it be a rule 
to form no new classes after the second, or at furthest, af- 
ter the third day of any term; and deviate from it never. 
Excuse no scholar before the close of the term, except 
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Tinder imperative necessity. Affix such penalties to the 
leaving of school before the close of a term as are best 
suited to your locality. All these suggestions are now 
carried into effect in some of the schools of our state, 
and with energetic and cautious action, could be carried 
out in every one of them in a short time. Shall not the 
number be increased? Who says, " Put my name down^ 
Bir?^' Ward. 



OUR COUNTRY AND OUR HOME. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

" There is a land, of every land the pride ; 
Beloved by Heaven o'er all the ^vorld beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 
A land of beauty, virtue, valor, truth. 
Time-tutored age, and love exalted youth. 
The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
, The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores. 
Views not a realm so beautiful and fair, 
Nor breathes tiie spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime, the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of Heaven's peculiar grace, 
The heritage of Nature's noblest race, 
There is a spot of earth supremely bless'd, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
AVhere man, creation's tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride. 
While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, father, friend. 
Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife. 
Strew with fresh blossoms the narrow way of life ; 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 
An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 
Around her knees domestic duties meet, 
And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 
Where shall that land, that sfot of earth be found ? 
Art thou a man ?— a patriot ? look around ; 
Oh ! tfiou shalt find, howe'er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home." 

Whatever is necessary to be done, can be done. Nature is too 
wise and beneficent to yoke necessity with impossibility. 
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RAISING THE WIND. 

" Do you know where a school is to be had ? " said a 
upruce young Sophomore to me not long ago. " A friend 
of mine wishes to get a school somewhere. He wants . to 
raise the wind.'* " Opportunities," I replied, " are few, as 
there are far more applications than places." He passed 
en, but his last remark came ringing back into my ears. 
I could not forget it. He wants to raise the wind. He 
wants to get a little money to help him through his stud- 
ies, or to satisfy some immediate demand. He has, prob- 
ably, no intention of making teaching a profession. He 
has no elevated and noble conceptions of a teacher's du- 
ties, influence, and responsibilities, or the dignity of hi» 
calling. He cares for none of these things. The ultima- 
tum of his wishes will be realized, should he find a commit- 
tee foolish enough to employ him ; when, after having eked 
out his twelve or fourteen weeks, he receives the covet- 
ed price for which he consented to stay in the school- 
house. What a motive to animate the bosom of a young 
man who aspires to the office of an instructor of youth I 
and what will be its probable effect upon his pupils ? So 
far as a teacher possesses any influence over his scholars, 
80 far he will impress upon their minds his own ideas, or 
the prominent traiti of his own character. If he is him- 
self actuated by unworthy motives, he will place unworthy 
motives before them. If he is vain, self-conceited, or un- 
principled, he will impart to them a portion of his own 
character. But if, on the contrary, he is animated by 
noble and generous impulses ; if he is moved by lofty as- 
pirations, and inspired by a holy purpose to elevate qur 
common humanity ; if he earnestly seeks to confer upon 
his pupils a great and lasting good ; he will find them un- 
consciously catching the inspiration of his sentiments, and 
imitating his noble example. " Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth that shall he also reap," is no le*8S true now than when 
penned by the divine apostle. He that soweth to the 
wind, may be sure of ultimately reaping the whirlwind ; 
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and the sbort-sighted individual who undertakes to teach 
school with no higher motive than that ©f" Raising the 
Wind/' may raise such a tempest about his head that all 
his shrewdness will not be able to control it, or prevent 
its hurling him to a just and merited oblivion. C. A. C. 



OBJECT TEACHING. 
John Amos Comenius, an exiled teacher of Austria, 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, wrote : — 
"Instruction must begin with actual inspection, not with 
verbal description of things. From such inspection it is 
that certain knowledge comes. What is actually seen, 
remains faster in the memory than description or enumer- 
ation, a hundred times as often repeated.'^ The great 
Swiss educator, Pestalozzi, said, at the close of the six- 
teenth century : " Observation is the absolute basis of all 
knowledge. The first object then, m education, must be 
to lead a child to observe with accuracy ; second to ex- 
press with correctness the results of his observation." 

This subject, is at present, attracting much attention 
among the best educators of our land^ and it becomes all 
ivho assume the position of the teacher, to become famil* 
iar with this method of instruction. This system im- 
plies teaching from objects ; the unknown from the 
known. 

To explain this principle as applied in instructing pu- 
pils before they begin to gain knowledge from books, 
we will take a simple example from " Calkin's Object Les- 
sons."-^ 

IIow many eyes have you? What are your eyes for? 
What do you call this eye? " The right eye." And this? 
"The left eye." Now look at the eye of the child next 
you and tell me what you see — look at the middle of the 
eye. " I see a small round black spot." See if the spot 
is the same in other eyes. This spot is called the pupU^ 
It looks black because the inside of the eye into which 
>ve look through it is dark. It is through this opening 
that the light enters the eye and enables it to «e©. What 
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do you observe around the pupil? "A colored ring.^' 
Look and tell me if the ring is of the same color in every 
eye. " No ; in some it is blue, in some black, in some 
gray, and in some brown." When it is blue what would 
you say of the eyes? " They are blue eyes.^' . Yes ; and 
when quite dark, we say the person has black eyes. Thig 
colored ring around the pupil is called the iris. 

Now look at each other's eyes again, and tell me what 
you observe outside of the iris. " Something that looks 
like a white ball." That is called the eye-bcUL How many 
eye-balls have you ? What have you on your eye-ball? 
'* The pupil and the iris." On what part of the eye-ball is 
tho pupil? " On the front part, in the middle; the iris 
is around it." Now I wish you to examine the position 
of the eye in the head, and tell mo what you observe. 
^' It is placed in a hole in the head." That hole is called 
a socket Now tell me once more how the eye is placed ? 
''It is placed in a socket, with bones all around, except in 
front." Now observe how the forehead juts over tho 
eyes, and how the nose rises between them, and how the 
cheek bones protect them from injury. If some one should 
strike you over the eyes, you see how admirably they 
would be protected from severe injury. Can you tell me 
what covers the eye ? " The eye-lid" How many eye-lids 
have you to one eye? What do you call the eyeJid near- 
est to your forehead ? What the one under the eye 
AVhich eyelid am I touching ? •' The upper eyelid of the 
right eye." Weat is the edge of the eyelids ? What do 
you call the hairs at the edge of your eyelids ? Are there 
any other hairs near your eyelids ? What are they called ? 
Where are your eyebrows? Of what use are the e)'e- 
brows ? " For good looks." Well, that may be one of 
the uses, but it is not the most important one. You have 
sometimes perspired so that the water would drop from 
your forehead ; now can you tell me where the water 
drops off? "At the end of the eyebrows, on each side gf 
the face." You have seen an eave-trough, iu which thq 
water is carried along the eaves to the corner of the house, 
and there poured down in one stream. Well, the eye- 
brows are the eaves to the forehead, and they prevent tho 
pergpiration from running down into the eye. The eye- 
lashes also are a protection to it, besides making it look 
well. There are a great many small particles of dust fly^ 
ing about in the air, and the eye-lashes by winking keep 
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them from going into the eye. There are a great maoy 
more interesting things which I might tell you about the 
eye, but I will leave them for another lesson. H. 



HARD STUDY NOT UNHEALTHY. 

President Pelton, while presiding at the first Commence- 
ment of Dr. Lewis's Normal Institute for Physical Educa- 
tion, combatted the notion that hard study is unhealthy. 

"It is frequently supposed" he said, "that hard study 
is very unhealthy, and it is even supposed, by some, that 
young people kill themselves by hard study. I wish to 
saj, emphatically, that all these stories are monstrous 
fabrications : that no child, girl, boy, man, or woman, ever 
died of hard study, or even injured himself by hard 
study ; and that all complaints made against schoolff, of 
injuring the health of students by hard study, are utterly 
calumnious and false ; and that among the most healthful 
exercises, the exercises that most promote vigor, strength 
—physical vigor, physical strength — is the exercise of the 
human brain— which is itself a physical organ — only it 
must not be exercised alone. But the pale and puny stu- 
dent, who flatters his self-conceit that he is suffering dys- 
pepsia, and all the ills that come with it, because he is so 
inteUedutd, may not ^lay that flattering unction to his 
BouP any longer ; it is because he is a/boZ, it is because 
he is a fanatic, it is because he has not exercised his brain' 
and neglected the other parts of his system also. With tl 
aound system of physical exercise, and healthy modes of 
living, that same pale and self-fancying intellectual being 
would accomplish twice, four times the intellectual work 
that has brought him to death's door — and he prides him- 
self on being in that very pleasant position. 

" It has been proved, by statistics, that among the long- 
est livers, as a general rule, are the most intellectual. 
Professor Pierce, of our University, examined the subject, 
and he found, somewhat to the surprise of a portion of 
cohomunity — 1 won't say what portion — that, taking class- 
es in the average, those that are the first to die are those 
who are the dullest and stupidest and most irregular dur- 
ing their college life ; while, as a general rule — of course 
there are exceptions, but exceptions prove the rule in ihi^ 
lis in all other things — that good scholars, those who exer- 
<^ise their brains constantly, thoroughly, faithfully, and 
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faav^ performed all their duties conscientiouslj, are the 
longest li^ed. I think these are facts reallj worth being 
impressed upon the young." 

THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 

This science is at once the most important and the 
most sadly abused of any pretended to be taught in onr 
public schools. In most of tliem instruction in it, at far 
as attempted, is worse than useless — it is disastrously in- 
jurious. Prof. Russell aptly illustrates the too common 
effect of the usual method pursued, as follows : — 

A boy who had studied grammar a long time, got tired 
of it, and did not wish to go over the definitions again.—- 
Toiest him, the new teacher asfeed him, "Do you think 
you understand all that you have studied?" " yes, gir^ 
I know it all." " Well, here is the definition of an indefi- 
nite article ; what is that ?" "A or an is styled the indefi- 
nite article, and is used in a vague sense; in other re- 
spects indeterminate." (This he had learned, word for 
word, from his grammar.) "Do you understand that fully?" 
** yes, sir." *' Will you tell me what 'styled' means ?" 
" Why, it means something sort of grand-stylish." "What 
does 'article* mean?" " It means, why it means anything 
which we see." " What does 'vague' mean ?" " I do not 
know, sir." " Well, what does 'indeterminate' mean ?" — 
" Being very determined about it, sir." 

The above is an extreme illustration, j allow, but 
every one of my readers who has had any pedagogic ex- 
perience, has frequently met with as extreme cases. The 
practice of taking scholars 'through grammar,' i. e;, of re- 
quiring them to commit to memory its definitions and 
rules, without stopping to illustrate every principle as it 
•comes up, by example upon example, and carefully to de- 
fine the exact meaning of every word used, may safely be 
put down as the common cause of this mischief. Much 
has been said and written upon the question, At what age 
shall scholars begin the study of grammar ? If they are 
to be taught in the 'old way,' the way which I was 'put 
through,' they will never be old enough to travel it with- 
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out receiving many a scratch and a tear from the briers 
and thorns that line it and hedge it up^ whose scars time 
and pains-taking culture will never e£face. 

£ntif the child is to be taught the correct use of his 
language, let the mother initiate him to a familiarity with 
its simpler forms, (which in our language, fortunately, w© 
have often thought, are the most irregular.) When he 
passes from the nursery to the school-room, let the teach- 
er take up the work where the judicious and watchful par- 
cot has left it, and carry it on in the same common sense 
way. But if the parent has neglected this necessary in- 
itiatory instruction, then the teacher, in order to succeed, 
must commence where the parent should have commenced, 
und first carefully weed out the errors that have takeu 
root. 

Fearing that I shall be too lengthy, if I attempt, at this 
time, an exposition of my own views, I will simply state 
my belief that the study of grammar — the correct use of 
language, is the first in importance and the first in order 
of time, and close with the following " hints," by J. R. 
Richards, " on the way by which the early study of gram- 
mar may be made both profitable and interesting. 

First. Do not plunge the pupil at first, a la Brown or 
somebody else," (1 would say in this part of Vermont, a 
la Greeny) " into a maze of rules for writing, rules for 
spelling, rules for punctuation, rules for the use of capi- 
tals, and rules for every thing. If they must be learned 
at this time, do it yourself some night, after the fatigue of 
a hard day's teaching, but let the scholar go free for a 
time. 

Second. While you require correct definitions from the 
pupil, be sure to make them intelligible to his mind. 

Third. Give abundant practice, both in true and false 
ayntax. 

Let grammar be thus taught by a live teacher, and it 
will soon cease to be the dread of the pupils, the trouble 
••f the teacher, the ^pom asinorum' of authors and pub- 
lishers, and the fifth wheel of the scholastic coach, in the 
minds of the public." A. E. 

2 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

THE PAST AND PUTUBE. 

The year has come and gone, and it has borne on its re-* 
sistless current, events of written history. The hearlj 
does not beat, the brain does not throb on earth, that i^l 
capable of appreciating the tremendous range of conse) 
^luences involved in these events. A civil war was born 
of this year, in our beloved country. A million of meii 
are to-day in arms. We hear the most grating thunden 
peals of horror ; the artillery of death and disaster roar* 
and crashes from field and fort ; blaze and ruin follow thoi 
tread of hostile armies. But amid this "din of battle" and 
^•'clash of arms,'* there arises prophetic organ-tones of 
praise ; merry bells ring notes of joy ; sweet voices as in 
dreams, sing of coming peace ; and even from the raging- 
storm we gather elements of hope that America has in 
prospect a fairer future than she has ever reah'zed. 

This is a war of principles ; a war of right against wrong; 
of freedom against slavery ; of intelligence against igno- 
rance. Had the North and West done no more for the 
cause of education than the South have done, this war 
would never have been ; had the South done as much to 
(lifluse knowledge among the people, there would have 
been no couse for the war. In the first instance, barbar- 
ism would have held unbroken sway over this fair land ; 
in the second, an intelligent and heaven-born freedom 
would have been the common birthright of all Americans. 
We see,thereforc, that the Teachersof Vermont have au 
important interest in this fearful struggle., and we may in- 
fer that we have important duties to perform in connec- 
tion with it. 

Our army is fighting for the perpetuity of the glorious 
iusti< unions which our fathers founded upon free schools 
luifl free churchc?. Our teachers are laboring for the same 
ohject. Without the army, the rebellion cculd not bo 
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crushed ; without the school master, our victories would 
avail nothing for the future. It is theirs to break down a 
fearful despotism reared upon the ignorance and degra- 
dation of the people, and to build up a higher and purer 
civilization ; it is ours to preserve our educational field 
from waste and ruin. Can we safely relax our eflforts ? 
Can we innocently neglect any part of our great work in 
these times? By no means. There never was a time in 
the history of Vermont, when there was so much need of 
special eflFort on the part of the friends of education, as the 
present. The Academy, Seminary and College must be 
cared for ; our common schools must be elevated ; our 
^'School Journal'' must bo sustained and our living Secre- 
tary should be encouraged by the earnest co-operation of 
every friend of education in the State. It is not enough 
that we take care of our private interests ; the pubiic has 
a demand upon our time and eflbrts. If any teacher fails 
to acknovvledgv3 the fact, he is unworthy of the name, or 
the position he occupies. 

We wish our fellow laborers and patrons **a happy new 
YEAR." But we can be sincere in thics expression only so 
iar as we wish them fidelity in the important work as- 
signed them. Happiness comes not from seeking^ but in 
the faithful discharge of individual duty. 

Rather Hard. — A Lady, in a letter just received, com- 
ments as follows upon a part of our editorial of last month. 
''A teacher who is 'too poor' to take the Journal, must in- 
ileed be a poor teacherJ^ Look out, gentlemen, how you 
Attempt to economise. There arc hundreds of/einaks in 
the State, (who earn not raoro than two dollars per week,) 
who regard themselves able to take and pay for the Jour- 
nal, while Principals of Academies plead />oi;€r^^ as an ex- 
cuse. One of these public Teachers who claims the con- 
fidence and patronage of the community j^ has raised 07io 
penny to pay the return postage of a copy of the Journal 
which was sent to him gratuitously ! I 

For Seventy Five Cents wo will send one Copy of the 
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School Joarnal one year, and a copy of ''Gleaningn From 
School Life Experience." Who will tend ms new snbscri- 
bers? See prospectus on the cover, 
. DoN'T Wait to bb Dunnei> Again* — We want the 50 cents^ 
the 75 cents and the $1.00, due us for ''value received.'' 
Hundreds of dollars still remain unpaid, and yet we have 
been obliged to advance it to our printer. 

A Good Besult. — We are happy to learn that in masv 
instances, the "Remarkable Prophecy," which we publish- 
ed last month, had its desired effect, — viz : to lead the 
reader to "Search the Scriptures.'' For a genuine 'Re- 
markable Prophecy,' see Daniel, XI ; 40, 41, 43, 44. 

Marlboro' Hotel on Washington St, Boston, has been 
our home when in the City, for 20 years. To all who de- 
sire an orderly, quiet House, where they will not be an- 
noyed by the fumes of tobacco, or the stench of rum, and 
where they will receive kind attention and good fare, at 
moderate prices, we would say; Call at the Marlboro', 

We Don't know which.-^ " Dec. 30, 1861 ;' 

"My Dear Sir:" 

" I wish to send my daughter to your schooL 
If you can accommodate her with a good room I will send her next 
week. Reply by return mail. Yours, truly, &c- B. W" 

I must answer this letter, but am puzzled to know how to adcTres.^ 
ray correspondent. Shall I say, Mrs. W., Dear Madame; or Mr. 
W., Dear Sir ? A mistake on so vital a point would be ludicrovi^, 
yet, I have no means of knowing and must risk a feilure of guess- 
ing right." The hand writing is somewhat ymzWa^, and the moth- 
er often takes the lead in such matters ; so I begin ** Mrs, W., Dear 
Madame," and in a note at the bottom apologise, if I have made » 
mistake. Whether to address Mibb or J/r«. is sometimes equally 
doubtful. Now, is there any way to solve such doubts ? I do \\o\ 
know of any, unless each writer indicates the fact in his signature. 
Caledonia and Orleans Counties have come up nobly to 
the work of sustaining the Vermont School Journal, as have also 
Washington and Orange Counties. Principals, Clergymen and 
Superintendents seem in earnest. They are pledging subseriber» 
by the hundrc d. Every teacher in one town has become a fiubscrib' 
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«r. If the friends of education in the other counties should do as 
much, the Journal would be well sustained. AH tliat is necessarjr, 
13 a little interest and effbrlj and nothing is accomplished in an j en- 
terprise without these. Who will lead the way ? 

The Best School Books. — Among the best books in use in 
oar Schools are Quackenhos* Rhetoric^ Quackenhos^ Philosophy^ 
Touman*8 Ohemistry, and Coming's Physiology, all published by 
D. Appleton & Co., 443 and 445 Broadway, New York. See 
their advertisement in another column. 

Important to SchoolMasters. — ^** In the Vermont su- 
preme court it has been decided that though u school-mas- 
ter has in general no right to punish a pupil for misconduct 
committed after the dismissal of school for the day, and 
the return of the pupil to his home, yet he may, on the 
pupil's return to school, punish him for any misbehavior 
committed out of school, which has a direct and immedi- 
ate tendency to injure the school, and subvert the mas- 
ter's authority. The rights of teachers in punishing pu- 
pils, and the limitations to those rights, are clearly set 
forth in the opinion of the court." 

This is what we have always maintained, though we 
have had before no legal advice on the subject. Judicious 
law is always the expression of common sense, and noth- 
ing can be plainer than that the master should have entire 
control over the pupils at all times and everywhere, and 
have power to punish, so far as their conduct has a ten- 
dency, directly or indirectly, to injure the School or to 
subvert his authority. The scholar is subject to the rules 
of School, at any rate, as soon as he leaves home and until 
he has returned, by permission of his master. And even 
at home, while under the authority of his parents, he may 
also be subject to the Teacher. For instance, three rebel 
hoys have left school, at night, with a determination to 
annoy their master as much ns possible. With permission 
from their parents, they spend the evening together, de- 
vising mischief and executing their plans. Tiiey have 
done nothing aii school, worthy of censure, yet, have rais- 
ed a rebellion in the school. Shall not the master inflict 

the deserved punishment and restore and maintain his 
authority ? Most surely And if he understands his bu- 

f^iness, he has not dismissed his school during the term ; 

only excused them to cro home. 
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NOTICES OP BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, &C. 

Method op Classical Study, illustrated by questions on s 
few selections from Latin and Greek authors. This is a small 
hand-book prepared by Samuel H. Taylor, L. L. D., Principal d* 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. It illustrates the distinguished 
author's method of instruction in the classics- Published by Browix 
& Taggard, Boston. 

Atlantic Monthly. — ^The January number commences Vol. IX- 
Among the valuable contributions tathis number are, Methods ei" 
Study in Natural History, by Agassiz ; Agnes of Sorrento, by Mrs. 
Stowe ; Love and Skates, by ^laj. Winthrop ; Autobiography of a 
Strength Seeker, by Dr. Windship ; James Fenimore Cooper, and 
Fremont's Hundred Days in Missouri 

The Continental Monthly. — A Periodical devoted to Literature- 
and National Policy. 112 pages, neatly printed and on good pa- 
per. Among the contributors of the present and future numbers^ 
we notice the names of Hon. Daniel S. Dickinson^ Hon, Geo. San-*' 
croft, Hon, Horace Greehf^ John G. Whittier^ Hayard Taylor, and 
Rev, Henry W. Bellows, It . needs no further recommendations. 
Price, $3 per yean Address, J. R. Gilmore, 110 Treraont St., 
Boston. 

Scientific American. — We do not believe that, even in thi» 
age of cheap' publications, any work can be more reasonable thna 
the tenns of the Scientijic American at $2 per annum, with twenty- 
five per cent discount for clubs of ten. It forms a yearly volume 
of 832 pages quarto, with an immense number of original engrav- 
ings of patented machines, valuable inventions, and objects of sci- 
entific interest. There is not an industnal pursuit which does not 
receive a share of its attention. It contains official lists of patent 
clain», important statistics, practical recipes for useful domestic 
purposes, and has long stood, both in this country and £urope, a» 
the highest authority in the mechanic arts and sciences. There i& 
no publication more valuable to the farmer, the miller, the engineer, 
the iron founder, the mechanic, or the manufacturer. We have 
never opened a number without learning something we never knew 
before, and obtaining valuable information for the benefit of our 
readers. The Publishers, Messrs. Munn & Co., of 37 Park Row,. 
New York, have deserved the success which they have achieved. 
No one should visit that city without calling at their palatial estab- 
lishment, which is a museum of inventive genius, collected from the 
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entire world. If any of our friends away off in the country do 
not know this work, and will take our advice, they will mail $2 and 
become subscribers immediately, or by applying to the Publishers 
ihey can obtain a specimen copy gratis, which will be sure to con- 
firm the truth of our recommendation. — Louisville Journal 

We fully indorse the above, and would recommend our readers 
to take Prentice's advice, and subscribe for the paper. A new vol- 
ume commences on the first of January, audit being a valuable 
work of reference, containing, as it does, the only list of patent claims 
published in the country, every number should be preserved. The 
paper is published every Saturday, by the well known patent agents 
Messrs. Mdnn & Co., who have conducted the paper during the 
past sixteen years. 

In addition to furnishing specimens copies of the paper gratii^ 
the publishers will send a pamphlet of advice to inventors, free of 
charge. Address, MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row. 

Peterson's Magazine for January is all that was promised 
in our December notice, — Engravings, Fashions, Receipts, etc., 
with a great variety of reading matter. 

GODET FOR 1862 promises to mcaintain its high reputation as a 
Family monthly. It is too well known to require at our hands 
further notice. 

WaUorCs Vermont Register and Farmer's Almanac for 1862. 
Besides the large amount of valuable statistical information, this 
Register contains an accurate map of Vermont. Published by S. 
M. Walton, Montpelier. 

Lewis* Journal of Physical Education : — ^Vol. II, No, 1, Janua- 
ry, 1862. — ^This is a neatly gotten up and valuable work. It is is- 
lued this year in monthly numbers of a size convenient for binding 
in book form, and is largely illustrated. It is a jewelj beaming 
with wise suggestions for regaining and preserving health. 

CATALOGUES RECEIVED. 

University of Vermont. — Undergraduates, 78 ; Medical Students, 
67. Calvin Pease, D. D., President. 

Newbury Seminary and Female Ootteyiate Institutfi* — Students 
in Institute : Graduating Class, 11 ; Undergraduates, 41. In Sem- 
inary, 291. Rev. F. E. King, A. M., Principal. 

Sprinyjleld Wesleyan Seminary and Pemale OoUeyiate Institute 
— Students in Institute, 36 ; in Seminary, 177. Rev.C. M. Dean, 
A M.9 Principal. 

Barre Academy. — Graduating Class, 16 ; in Classics, 84; Eng- 
lish Department, 141. J. S. Spaulding, A.M., Principal. 
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St. Johnsbury Academy. — Students, 185 ; Fall Term of 186I> 
100. J. K. Colby, A. M., Principal. 

GUnwood Ladies' Seminary^ West Brattleboro'. — First Year, 
172 ; Average,' 121. Graduates, 25. Fall Term of 1861, 116. 
Hiram Orcutt, A. M., Principal. 

Orange County Grammar School^ Randolph. — ^Students, 133 ; 
FaU Term of 1861, 86. E. Conant, Principal. 

Green Mountain Institute, South Woodstock. — ^Students, 137 ; 
Fall Term of 1861, 96. Wm. A. Shipman, A. B., Principal. 

Brandon Seminary. — Students, 192 ; Fall Term of 1861, 107. 
E. B. Sherman, A. B., Acting Principal. 

Thetford Academy.— StudentSy 102 ; Fall Term of 1861, J, W- 
Norton, A. B., Principal. 

Caledonia County Academy, Peacham. — Students, 140 ; Fall 
Term of 1861, 76. Charles O. Thompson, A. M., Principal. 

Leland Seminary, Townshend. — Students, 152 ; FaU Term of 
1861, 102. Geo . E. Lane, A. B., Principal 

Marlborough High School— YsXi Term of 1861, 50. Roswell 
Harris, Jun.,A. B., PrincipaL 

^ Bratdeboro' Academy,*' A Boarding and Day School for Bojs 
and Young Men, with accommodations for forty students. West 
Brattleboro*. Four Terms, 115 ; Fall Term of 1861, 38. A. E, 
Leavenworth, A. M., Principal. 

(7 We call the attention of our readers to our '^ Advertiser." 
This department will interest all who want Books, Music, Pianos, 
or other " necessaries of life." 

^*^ Many of our School Exchanges fail to reach us. Why is 
it, co-patriots ? 

§g* From the commencement of our mission in the noblest of 
causes until very recently, we have sent our Journal regularly to 
the newspapers of the State. Some of them noticed it occasional- 
ly the first y^ar, a very few did the same the second year, but the 
last year they have, with two or three exceptions, ignored our pub- 
lication entirely. We shall, therefore^ send our Journal hereafter^ 
to those papers only, whose editors desire an exchange. 

W9 have, too, from the beginning, been very prodigal of copies of 
the Journal, sending often ^V6 hundred per month, gratuitously, to 
different portions of the State. This we can no longer do, except- 
ing to those who desire specimen copies to use for promoting the 
circulation of the Journal. 
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VERMONT SCHOOL JOURNAL 

Vol. IV. FEBBUART, 1862. No. H. 

A PLEA AGAINST OLD HEADS ON YOUNG 
SHOULDERS. 

In my early experience as teacher, I became aware 
of a certain degree of ill-success in the training of my 
younger scholars. It occasioned me no little mortifica- 
tion and self-questioning, but the cause of it I could not 
aseertain. I have since thought that I have discovered 
my error. At any rate, my views on a fundamental 
question in the instruction of children, have undergone 
a change ; and as I do not remember to have met with 
anything bearing on this matter outside of my own ex- 
perience, I -send you my present views for what they 
are worth. 

There are no maxims of more value to the teacher 
than those which inculcate the necessity of thorougJi- 
ness; and perhaps no one of these is more valuable 
than that one which forbids the allowing our pupils to 
go any farther or any faster than they can well under- 
stand. I hope nothing that I shall say will lessen the 
authority of these maxims over any teacher's mind. 
And yet, all good rules in matters of education imply 
the exercise of good judgment on the part of one who 
rules them; and also good rules become bad so soon 
as they are driven with an unthinking and dogged uni- 
formity, through thick and thin, over rough and smooth, 
up hill and down. The pilot who, on clearing New York 
harbor, should head his ship for Liverpool, and then 
make his helm fast and go to sleep, resolving to heed 
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neither wind, nor current, nor rolling seas, nor breakers^ 
would be no more fool-hardy than a teacher who should 
undertake to carry out exactly and mechanically, the 
good rules of his educational chart. Now I venture to 
say that there is such a thing as enforcing the good 
rule I have mentioned, — that the pupil shall be allowed to 
go no farther and no faster than he can fully understand, 
greatly to his detriment, especially in the case of a child. 
It seem?s to me that children ought to be required to, 
learn many things which they cannot fully understand, 
and that the teacher should be satisfied with their learn- 
ing them accurately and familiarly, leaving the under- 
standing of them to a later period. It seems to me 
that nature plainly indicates this by giving children 
an active and retentive memory long before the judg- 
ment and reason are well awake — more active and ef- 
ficient indeed, than at any other period. Does not this 
undoubted fact plainly show nature's intention that this 
period should be occupied with laying up a store of 
mental pabulum for the understanding to ruminate upon 
afterwards? During this period a certain kind of useful 
knowledge can be gained securely and with a good degree 
of pleasure, which can hardly be gained afterwards at 
all, and partially only at the expense of great vexation 
and disgust. I mean what may be called formal knowl- 
edge, such 'as the mechanical parts of reading and 
writing, mathematical tables, and the paradigms of gram- 
mar. On the other hand, the appreciation and use of 
principles is at this same age a slow and somewhat painful 
process which ought indeed to be encouraged as the be- 
ginning of a higher order of mental activity, but not pre- 
maturely ®ver-taxed. A boy of twelve will learn his Lat- 
in declensions and conjugations readily and with pleasure : 
to a young man of twenty-one they are tedious beyond 
expression. But the young man will readily understand 
and apply principles of Syntax which are mere riddles to 
the boy. Is it good economy to tax the reason when ft 
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works feebly and at a disadvantage; with questions which 
it will solve easily by and by, taking, besides, so much 
time and effort away from other faculties which are now 
in their hey-day and prime ? 

I have spoken only of the memory ^ as working with ease 
and consequently with pleasure in children. The same is 
true of the perceptive and imitative faculties. Lord Ba- 
con has somewhere a valuable suggestion respecting the 
great accession of knowledge to be hoped for from a more 
thorough cultivation of the senses. How much more the 
human eye, for instance, is capable of than it has ever yet 
attained, I do not suppose we of this generation have 
yet dreamed of: but Bomethiog of its wonderful capabih'- 
ties is hinted at in the almost incredible exploits of the 
French conjurer Houdin. The same remark would also 
apply to the ear, and to the other bodily senses. Beside 
these, there is a class of operations more strictly mental, 
which we are constantly performing all our lives long, and 
which children can learn to perform with exactness and 
dispatch. In this region, rather than in studies which 
should investigate systems and principles, lies the true 
work for the early years of a comprehensive education. 

If I should now descend to particulars, I fear I should 
shock some of my readers worse than by my general po- 
sition. For instance : I repent heartily and entirely of the 
perversity with which I bothered some of my little schol- 
ars in the attempt to make them understand the principle 
cf " borrowing ten " in subtraction. There was one 
bright little fellow in particular that I plagued almost to 
distraction, and I feel now as though I would like to go 
and apologize to him, and if now that he is a young man, 
he has any thing of the old difficulty about " borrowing," 
I would right gladly lend him ten, in atonement for my 
fault. If I had a class of boys now of his age, I woulil 
never say a word to them about the reason of the process. 
I would take great pnins to have them perform operations 
in subtraction rapidly and accurately, and with that, 1 
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would be satisfied for the present. If you ask me what 
age I am speaking of, I answer, the age which boys can 
profitably be required to perform operations in the four 
simple rules of Arithmetic, but cannot as yet understand 
the principles involved in those rules. For such an age I 
contend there is. 

By this time, I doubt not many of you are impatient to 
exclaim, "Why, I have succeeded in that same thing every 
time I have tried it — with my youngest scholars I Well, 
dear teacher, so I thought I had, till I discovered that 
what I had supposed was understood as a principle^ prov- 
ed to have been merely learned as a matter of memory. 
So I found it repeatedly. So I doubt not you will, if you 
take pains to ascertain the fact. 

But I do not intend to specify in detail at what age 
this and that should be learned mechanically, and at what 
age understood in their principles. That would be violat- 
ing my own position. There is nothing but good judg- 
ment which can decide in such a matter. Do not think 
that I would advocate the more extensive practice of 
" learning by rote.'' I would have*children understand all 
they are capable of understanding. But there are some 
things which I would have children learn " by rote " now, 
which they cannot now understand. But by all means 
let them learn them well — for that is the main motive for 
their learning them now at all. M. H. B. 



The understanding is not a vessel which must be filled,, 
but fire-wood which needs to be kindled ; and love of 
learning and love ot truth are what should kindle it. He 
who hears the words of another, and does not kindle his 
own understanding at them as at a light, is like one who 
goes to his neighbor after fire, but instead of bringing it, 
sits down there and warms himself. He is as if reddened 
by the fire-light ; he may have an outward appearance of 
learning, but the inside rust of his soul does not glow with 
heat, nor is the darkness driven out of it. — Plutarch. 
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Extract From Pxof. N« G. CUrk's Address at Middlebiuy. 

THE MORAL POSITION AND INFLUENCE OF THE 
TEACHER. 

Society finds it convenient to divide the various agen- 
cies of human culture into various classes, nominally dis- 
tinct in their operations, yet all ruled by one common law 
—the highest and the best development of the man — of 
all there is in him of power for good and noble ends, 
whether of muscle or of brain, of intellect or heart or 
will. These agencies are, primarily, the femily, the 
school and the church. We need make no account of the 
State, as that lies beyond the scope of our present inqui- 
ry. Our great charter, our bill of rights, dates back to 
the time when man was made in the image of God, and 
endowed with an immortal soul. The common right of 
every man to the fullest and best development of all his 
powers, was involved in the mode of his creation ; and. 
when long lost sight of, was reaffirmed and brought to 
light in the Christian system, and illustrated in the life 
and teachings of its Founder. Beneath the humblest garb, 
buried up and well nigh stifled under a load of disease 
Mid vice, he could yet recognize the immortal soul ; and 
it was man he sought, and not the accidents of birth, or 
place, or fortune, but man with all his capabilities of love 
and worship — of power for good and power for evil. 

Here, then, is our great charter as teachers. Here we 
find recognized the essential equality and worth of all hu- 
man souls ; the common capability, and therefore the com- 
mon right and necessity, of intellectual and spiritual culture 
for all, by education, by civil and religions freedom, by 
all appliances, of whatsoever sort or name, whereby man 
as man is raised in the scale of being and qualified to do 
his part on earth as an intelligent, immortal soul, and pi-e- 
pared at last for a higher life in the presence of God. 

We hs^ye, then, as teachers in the schools, whatever be 
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their grade or form, a moral position and important part 
in this grand economy which Divine Providence is carry 
ing forward for the regeneration and social elevation of 
our race. The division of the Christian community into 
different religious denominations, makes it expedient and 
unwise to attempt religious instruction strictly so called 
in our common or public schools. And society has abund- 
ant provision for it in the Sabbath-school and the Church, 
when it passes outside of the religious family. In the or- 
ganic relations of society, let each do its proper work, 
yet each subordinate to the great end of society. Let 
not the School attempt the work of the Church, nor the 
Church the work of the School ; yet let both act in view 
of the highest development of the youth committed to 
them, as intelligent and spiritual beings. Shall distinct- 
ively religious instruction be excluded from the common 
school ? Yes. Shall religion ? No* Shall the eye at- 
tempt the office of the ear ? No. Shall the eye and the 
ear both be used according to a rational purpose and the 
true interests of the man? Yes. Shall the Bible be ex- 
cluded from our schools ? No. Shall it be read and ex- 
pounded daily by law, by all sorts of expositors ? No. 
Shall the children be required by law to read it, one or 
two verses apiece, once or twice a day, on pain of expul- 
sion, or fine and imprisonment, or other penalty ? Yee^ 
when the regeneration of the soul is accomplished by Stat« 
enactment ; when the Christian graces of love, humility, 
consecration to the service of God, are regulated by the 
Statute-book and secured by legal sanctions. Let the use 
of the Bible, in some form, be recommended in all our 
schools, as the standard of all religious knowledge and the 
source of all morality ; but let it be used in such a man- 
ner as to secure the respect and reverence of both teach- 
er and scholar. Let its readingbe recommended, but not 
required, as an appropriate opening of the school, and ac- 
companied by a few words of prayer, according to the 
feeling and desire of the teacher and hi& sense of pro- 
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priety and of the value of such an exercise to the school 
JQ his charge. Let the same good sense that we are wont 
to exercise on other themes, have rule herd Far more 
will depend on the feeling and character of the teacher 
in a given case, than upon any enactment of the State. 
We have no wish to see the same laws, in part or as a 
whole, enacted or enforced in this country, which have 
wrought such disastrous results in Protestant Germany, 
where the religious instruction in the schools is regulated 
by law, and the sublimest doctrines of our faith are put 
on the same footing of respect and reverence as the rules 
of grammar and^the lessons of, geography ; and religion, 
&e gospel of Christ, and the results of chemical analysis, 
are all brought down to a common level, to the almost ut- 
ter destructio-n of all religious life among the people. The 
experiment, so thoroughly tried there, and enforced to the 
letter by the bayonet, I have no wish to see repeated on 
the soil consecrated by the blood and prayers of the Fa- 
thers of New England. 

Give us then, not so much the formal religious instruc- 
tion, by am enforced reading of the Scriptures on the part 
of an unwilling teacher and indifferent scholars, as the 
calm, steady, powerful example of true, manly religious 
character-on the part of the teacher ; such a character as, 
wither without the nominal profession of religion, befits a 
man aware of his trusts and earnestly alive to his work. 
The best text-book on morals and religion in the school 
room — the only one that never awakens sectarian feelings, 
the only one that passes unquestioned by Protestant or Ro- 
manist — the only one that has real power, and always has 
power over the hearts of children and youth, is the wor^ 
thy example of genuine manly and womanly character* 
And the Christian teacher who sometimes feels an:{Liou8 
to do more for Christ than is allowed by the usages of the 
«chool room and the opportunities for private conversa, 
tioQ and influences out of the school, may rest content with 
the influence exerted by his Christian wall^ in the preB« 
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ence of his scholars, quietly leading them by all the re- 
spect and love they may feel for him as a teacher and a 
man, to seek the same source of spiritual power, whose 
heavenly fruits they witness in his life and conversation. 
The position of the teacher, then, is not so much a relig'- 
ions as a moral one. He stands, as it were, between the 
femily and the church. He is to carry forward and change 
into habits all the good and wholesome impressions the 
child brings from home ; he is to cultivate the same habits 
of obedience, of kindness and love of one toward another^ 
thereby suppressing those habits of selfishness and self- 
seeking, always growing up with a lack of control, wheth- 
er in the family or in the school. He is to secure habits 
of fidelity to one's duties, of faithfulness and completeness, 
of accuracy and thoroughness and punctuality in word 
and work;— he has thus in his keeping the formation and 
the development of some of the habits most important to 
the success and happiness of the future man and woman ; 
those which go, in no small degree, to make up the moral 
character. But beyond these more general habits of life, 
the general tone of thought, the methods of judging on 
all the most important questions of life aiad duty ; the lan- 
guage employed, whether coarse or refined, in accurate 
phrase or loose and vague and so eventually begetting 
loose and vague habits of thinking, and then of acting, on 
the part of his pupils ; the social habits, the courtesies and 
graces of life that adorn and give such a charm to culti- 
vated minds, distinguishing them from the rude and vul- 
gar ; — all this has, in no small degree, been committed to 
the teacher. And all this is really of vastly more account 
than the mere instruction in Grammar or Geography. 
These habits go to make up the man — not simply the 
amount of his book learning — but his real power among 
men. 



The actions of a young person constitute tiie trwst 
touchstone of what he has learned. 
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TEACHERS' EIGHTS, 

Questions frequently arise as to the authority which 
teachers may rightfully exercise over their pupils when 
out of school. It is sometimes maintained that they have 
no authority whatever, and on the other hand, it is sometimes 
affirmed that they have concurrent jurisdiction with par- 
ents, and may do whatever is necessary to prevent mis- 
demeanors, or to punish them when committed. Some- 
where between these two extremes the right of flic 
teacher is doubtless to be found. 

In school hours the authority of the teacher is precisely 
commensurate with that of the parent. For the time, he 
stands in loco parentiij possessed not of concurrent but 
of exclusive jurisdiction over the pupil. All that the fa- 
ther may rightfiiUy require, the teacher may require ; to 
whatever means the father may resort to enforce obedi- 
ence to his command, to just Ihose means the teacher maj"- 
have recourse. In administering the discipline which 
may be necessary to prevent transgressions, or to punish 
them when actually committed, the parent and the teacher 
alike act in a qucLsi-jndicieA capacity, and neither of them 
can be held accountable for mere errors of judgment, in 
the maintenance of rightful authority. Though in the 
judgment of the public, or even of jurors who may be 
called to investigate the matter, the teacher may have 
exercised unreasonable severity, and inflicted punishment 
altogether disproportioned to the ofl'ence, yet if he has 
acted conscientiously, without malice, and from motives 
of duty alone, he is held blameless. These principles arc 
laid down in elementary writers on the Domestic Rela- 
tions, and have been repeatedly sanctioned by courts of 
the last resort. 

The teacher, however, as well as the parent, exercisest, 
a limited monarchy. Even in the school room he is not 
invested with despotic authority. His power is to be ex-. 
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ercised^^ot for his own sake, but for the Rake of the pupil 
and of the school, and that their best interests may be pro- 
moted. Government in school, like all other government, 
''is, or ought to be instituted for the common benefit, pro- 
tection, and security of the community." Cruel and unu- 
sual punishments, therefore, are not to be inflicted, and 
even if usual punishments are inflicted in an unusual uian^ 
ner, with unusual instruments, and frcnn evil motives, the 
teacher will be held accountable for any undue severity in 
his discipline. To use the law phrase, he must not act 
mcHo animo. These, then, are the teacher's rights^ 
and the limitation of his rights, to correct the pupil for 
misdemeanors in school. To what extent has he the right 
to correct him for misbehavior out of school ? 

There can be no doubt that the teacher's supervison of 
the scholar begins at some reasonable time before school 
opens for the day, and does not end till some reasonable 
time after the exercises of the day have closed. If the 
scholar arrives at the school house half an hour before the 
time of commencing school, the teacher's authority takes 
effect immediately. So if he delays after being dismissed 
he remains under the authority of the teacher. Perhaps 
it is not going too far to maintain that the teacher's au- 
thority extends from the time the scholar leaves home to 
go to school, till he has arrived at home after school. The 
language of some judicial decibions seems to warrant this 
position ; and most parents would desire and expect that 
teachers should have the oversight of their children on 
the way to and from school, preventing them from loiter- 
ing, keeping them out of bad company, and restraining 
them from places of evil resort. 

But before the child leaves the parental control, or af- 
ter he has returned to it, the teacher has almost no au- 
thority over him. For all ordinary acts of misbehavior, 
the child is accountable only to the parent. The teacher, 
indeed, has the right of remonstrance and reproof, but it 
is the right of friendship, Dot of authority. If, however, the 
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tnisconduct be of such a nature that it has a direct tenden* 
cy to injure the school, the teacher's authority revives, 
and he may call the pupil to account for such misconduct^ 
whenever and wherever committed. The tendency to in- 
jure the school must be direct and immediate, not remote 
and consequential. It is not possible to prescribe a genr 
eral rule in this respect, which will apply to all cases, 
each case must be determined by its own peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

It is obvious, however, that acts done to deface or in- 
jure the school room, to destroy' the books of scholars and 
teacher, or the apparatus of instruction, or instruments of 
punishment ; writings and pictures placed so as to offend 
modesty and suggest corrupt thoughts and images to 
those who frequent the school ; language used to other 
flcholars, to bring the teacher into contempt, or to stir up 
disorder and insubordination ; insulting words addressed 
to the teacher in the presence of other pupils of the same 
Bchooly with design to lessen their respect for him and hit 
control over them, — all these, and such as these, have a 
direct tendency to impair the usefulness of the school, the 
welfere of the pupils, and the authority of the teacher* 
For all such offences the teacher may call the pupil to ac- 
count, and may administer such chastisement as shall 
bring him to repentance, and neutralize the evil force of 
his example upon others. Common consent, universal 
custom, and judicial decisions, concur in investing the 
teacher with authority to punish such misdeeds. The 
power to do so is essential to preservation of order, deco- 
rum, and good government in schools, and to deny it, in 
to leave the teacher and the school at the mercy of the 
evil-disposed scholars. P. H. W. 



Justice and desire for knowledge must be planted in 
the child ; he must likewise be early instructed in moral* 
ity ; which represents virtue in a lovely form. 
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READING. 

It has been justly observed that " we recognize an edu- 
cated person by his mode of pronouncing words : and we 
detect slovenliness in mental habit, or the absence of cul- 
ture, with no less certainty, in the same way." While we 
admit that the thought is of more value than the words in 
which it is clothed, and even more, grant that, in a free 
country like ours, " a man may arrive at distinction who 
says ^Haow,^ " yet every one feels that a sentiment or an 
opinion is more agreeable if it be expressed in appropri- 
ate language and delivered with grace and propriety. 

It is a fact universally acknowledged that the number 
of even tolerable readers is very small, while the ability 
to read well, with a full, sweet voice, and to render accu- 
rately the thoughts and emotions of an author, is so seldom 
found that it is generally regarded as an accomplishment 
beyond the reach of all but a favored few ; like a beauti- 
ful face, it is coBsidered a rare gift of nature. 

This is a fact of great significancy to teachers ; perhaps 
none know, so well as they, how universal is its applica- 
tion, surely none know so well the diflSculty of applying a 
remedy. 

A teacher hears a class for the first time ; — high- 
pitched, unnatural voices ; dreary monotonous tones; in- 
distinct articulation ; faulty pronunciation; drawls and na- 
sal twangs meet his ear on every side. So many things 
need correction where shall he begin? I appeal to every 
teacher's experience, in proof that I do not exaggerate. 
Suppose a class be called upon to read 

"the contented man." 
Thej read as follows, the first two stanzas : 

Why nee di stri van sigh fur wealth ? 
It is enough fur me 
That Heaven hath sent me streng than healthy 
A spirit gla dan free ; 
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Grateful the sblessing sto receire, 
I sing mj hymn at mor na neve. 

On some, what floodsofriches flow 1 

House, herd san gol dave the/ ; 

Yet life sbest joys they never know, 
Bu^ fret tha rour sa way. 

The more they have, they see kincrease : 

Complain san craving snever cease. G« 



A PEW THOUGHTS FOR THE LITTLE POLKS. 

BT UNCLE HERBEBT. 

Have you ever seriously thought, little folks, what 
important parts you are to act in the great drama of 
life? 

Have you ever once reflected that you are to fill the 
responsible places of the great and good men, who arc 
now engaged in the various departments of noble effort* 
for promoting virtue and human happiness ? 

Have you ever once seriously revolved the fact in 
your minds, that in a few years, your dear fathers and 
mothers, your beloved teachers and ministers, the phy- 
sicians and lawyers, the legislators and civil magistrates 
of this great nation, will have passed away ? 

Yes, indeed, all must soon vacate their places; men 
of learning and genius, the teachers of our schools, and 
the presidents and professors in our colleges, poets 
and philosophers, scholars and statesmen, are marching on 
in solemn procession to the grave, and you are the 
candidates, of fair promise, we hope, to fill their places. 
And were Uncle Herbert permitted to look into futu- 
rity a little, and read the history of our country for as 
many years to come, as he has been permitted, through 
a kind Providence, already to see, who can tell how many 
of you he would find, intimately associated ianame and 
personal effort, with the great deeds which will surely 
transpire ? 

The world is now before you, bright and beautiful. 
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And Uncle Herbert well knows, from his own youthful 
oxperience, that it often presents, to your sometimes im- 
patient and anxious minds, a thousand charming prospects 
and bright day-dreams of future happiness. 

And though he is very sure th%t most of you will be 
disappointed and sadly cheated out of your anticipated 
pleasures ; that those flattering hopes and sweet visions,, 
which your busy scheming minds, so frequently paint for 
the future, will never b© realized ; still he most ardently 
desires, that when you come to the stern realities of ma-, 
ture years, the more rational enjoyments of cultivated 
and virtuous minds may be substituted for these childish 
dreams and wayward fancies. 

Yes, this is indeed a beautiful world, and the short life 
we live here has a momentous significance, beyond all hu- 
man calculation. It has great and noble purposes, a thous- 
and ends worth living for — worth the mightieat efibrts of 
immortal minds. As a generation, you will soon receive 
an invaluable legacy, a legacy involving incalculable re- 
sponsibility and by which you will exert an influence, to 
mo small extent, upon succeeding generations of unborn 
millions. 

You are to come in possession of the physical, mental 
and moral powers which have been accumulating for ages, 
and which, it is hoped you will wield, not only in secur- 
ing and promoting your own happiness for time and eter- 
nity, but the happiness and prosperity of your country, 
and the greatest good of your race. 

You, my little folks — I repeat it — you are to be candi- 
dates for the presidents of our country, to bear our eagle 
banner of victory, and transmit it to your successors, as 
the emblem of that liberty which heaven bestowed upon 
your forefathers. You are to be the future governors of 
our States, the grave senators and legislators of our n^- 
tion. Prom your ranks the na,tional executive Cabinet 
will be formed and the Consuls and ministers — plenipo- 
tentiary will be chosen. For you await the responsible du- 
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ties and honors of judges and jurists, teachers and clergy- 
men. 

Yes I you will construct and send out your noble ships 
and steam-vessels into every sea and ocean, planting the 
tree of liberty on distant shores and sowing the seeds of 
independent thought and equal rights broad-cast over the 
world. Stretching out the arms of your civil power 
over the green earth, you shall inherit from sea to sea; 
wielding the mighty wonder-working powers and inven- 
tions of the present and all past generations. Canals 
and railroads, the lightning-winged telegraph and great 
commercial interests of the nation will be under your 
control. 

The vast financial, political, benevolent and religious 
institutions of this great republic, will be your inherit- 
ance ; yours to foster, direct and preserve. . 

Since, then, you are so soon to occupy such important 
positions in life, and assume responsibilities so vast and 
weighty,, let me earnestly entreat you carefully to culti- 
vate your minds, to develop and train every ennobling 
quality of your hearts, by which you may be enabled, not 
only to. perform life's duties well, but to secure your own 
personal happiness in this world, and in tho world to come. 

Walnut Street, Brattleboro. 



OT" Knowledge of the nearest things should be ac- 
quired first, then that of those further and further aff. 

First the senses should bo trained, then the memory, 
then the understanding, and lastly the judgment. For 
knowledge begins with perception by the senses, and this 
is by the power of conception impressed upon the memo- 
ry. Then the understanding by an induction from these 
single conceptions, forms genera) truths, or ideas ; and 
lastly, certain knowledge arises from the result of judg- 
ments upon what is thoroughly understood. 
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SPEAK KINDLY. 

BY F. JOHNSON. 

Speak thou with kindness in thy tone». 
For none may know the power 
Which soft and gentle words possess 
In sorrow's troubled hour ; 
They fall upon the weary heart, 
Andaslhey fall they bless, 
And cheer with hopes the wounded sou 
Amid its weariness. 

Speak thou to childhood tenderly, 
And calm its rising fears ; 

^ Let love, sweet love, a rainbow throw 

* Above its falling tears. 
Since sadness, sorrow, care and pain, 
And grief on earth abound. 
Speak thou in sympathetic tones, 
Which have a soothing sound. 

In kindness to the aged speak, 
For weary is their way ; 
As one by one the joys of life 
From them are snatched away. 
Nor pass them by with careless air, 
Or slight and chilling tone ; 
Speak kindly : for their feeble state 
May one day be thine own. 

Speak kindly unto all who live, 

And from thy loving heart 

Let streams of kindness pure and deep 

As from a fountain start. 

The chain of human love shall then 

Bind every heart to thee. 

And thine to Him, who soon shall say 

" Thou did*st it unto me," 



It is not shadows of things, but the things themselves, which 
should be presented to youth. What is perceived by the senses 
is fixed in the mind more firmly than what is merely said over, 
even a hundred times. 
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SHOULD THE mSTORY OF OUR COUNTRY BE 
NEGLECTED IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 

The unpardonable ignorance of our country's history, 
80 prevalent among the present generation, must be to 
the true patriot, an object of deep solicitation. I say 
unpardofuMe, because the means of acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of this subject are within the reach of all ; and 
yet a great proportion even of our native population are 
unacquainted with the mere oiUUnes of American History. 
There are many thousands of youth of American nativity, 
who never heard of the Pilgrim Fathers, and tens of thou- 
sands more who know nothing of the details of heart- 
crushing sorrow, privation and want, endured by that im- 
mortal company upon the " Wild New England shore." 
Almost any child of seven summers would readily point 
out the portrait of Washington among a thousand, and 
yet how few, if questioned, would be able to say much 
more than " Washington was the Father of his Country." 
Let us look at this subject in one of its many aspects, 
namely ; its influence in fostering a spirit of patriotism. 
There was a time, and I have often wished the time might 
return, when the History of the United States was one 
of the reading books in the Common School. 

I doubt not there are thousands of men and women 
among the peaceful hills and quiet valleys of Vermont, 
once school children, but now heads of families, who seat- 
ed with their children around their cheerful firesides and 
reading these pages, will remember the time when at the 
District School, from which they graduated, they read 
daily from the History of the United States. Never, 
while memory holds her sway, will they forget the thrill- 
ing interest with which they traced the history of that 
immortal band of Christian heroes, who, amid bleak na- 
ture's desolation, erected their altar to the Majesty of 
Heaven, and who have 

4 
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''Left unstained what there thej found — 
Freedom to worship Grod." 

Nor will they forget the thrilling incidents of savage 
warfare, nor the emotions which possessed them as they, 
in imagination, saw the mother with her helpless children 
rush from the flaming cottage only to become a prey to 
the merciless savage. Well do they remember tiie pecu- 
liar characteristics of the founders of the Empire State, 
of the heroes of the Old Dominion, and of the grave Peace 
Maker, whose nfeme is still revered by the untutored son 
of the forest. 

Still less will they forget, as they read of thatgirea^ and 
good man whose memory and whose immortal fame is the 
treasured inheritance of every American, how, with hearts 
beating high with noble purposes, they resolved to imitate 
his virtues and to emulate his example. And as they 
followed him through the fearful scenes of the Revolution, 
now flying before a victorious foe through the wintry 
blast, and now nearly betrayed by a pretended friend, dis- 
asters crowding thick upon him till Liberty's sun had 
nearly set in blood, with what a thrill of patriotic emotion 
did they behold him triumph at last, and the enemy sullen- 
ly retire from our !lhores, while exultation breaks forth 
from one end of the continent to the other. He who thus 
traces the history of his country, lives over again the days 
of her trial, shares her sufierings, fights her battles, par- 
ticipates in her victories, exults in her glory. Every throb 
of her mighty heart finds a congenial response in his own. 
As he looks abroad over rich prairies decked with flowers 
of gold and waving in surges of luxuriant vegetation, as 
he beholds her lofty mountains towering in craggy grand- 
eur to the heavens, as he gazes upon the placid bosom of 
her inland seas, as they mirror back the glories of the 
morning or the star-lit beauties of the evening, as he looks 
upon her busy millions engaged in the peaceful avocations 
of life with none to molest or make afraid, and then re- 
members the cost at which all this prosperity was purchas- 
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ed, hifi heart swells with patriotic sympathies as he ex- 
claims, — " Tkis is my country, for her will I live, for her, 
if need be, will I die." He treasares up her teachings, 
as with the truthful lips of history she speaks to him from 
the past and utters the voice of by-gone days. He learns 
to love his country, not merely because he was born with- 
in her limits, nor yet because her history is engraven up- 
on the tablet of his memory and interwoven with the text- 
ure of his soul. Were it the law of the land that every 
youth should be well instructed in the history, not of 
Greece and Rome, but of his own country, we firmly be- 
lieve such a course of training would foster and perpetu- 
ate in every American, a sound and healthy national feel- 
ing and an incorruptible and undying patriotism. C. A. 0. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
A HALF HOUR IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

Our lesson to-day is tke rwfe and the reasons for divid- 
ing one fraction by another. We shall not wwcall this 
exercise a recitation, but call it an explanation. A recita- 
tion is wholly the work of the class ;* an explanation is the 
work of the teacher. Each has its own time and place, 
und one cannot be substituted for the other. Our object 
now is, to give the class a clear view of the principle in- 
volved in the rule by the use of an example. Afterwards, 
the same lesson should be reeiied by each member of the 
class. We will divide 3-4 by 2.7. First^ the rule. " In- 
vert the divisor and then proceed as in multiplication.^^ We 
have now, 3-4 X 7-2 = 21-8, which, by the rule, is the cor- 
rect answer. But why ? In the first place, for the sake 
of illustration, we will divide 3-4 by 2, which may always 
be done by multiplying the denominator by 2, (as by 
rule previously explained). Thus 3-4 — 2 = 3-8. But 
my divisor is not 2, but 2-7 ; hence, it is seven times too 
large, 'and if seven times too large, the quotient, 3-8, is 
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seven times too amaU. And if so, we shall have the cor- 
rect quotient by multiplying 3-8 by 7. This is done by 
multiplying the numerator — thus, 3-8x7 = 21-8, which 
is the same result as the one obtained by inverting the di- 
visor and multiplying numerators for a new numerator 
and denominators for a new denominator. Now what is 
the argument ? We have analyzed the process, and, inde- 
pendently of the rule, obtained the correct answer. But 
on examination, we find that every step in the process, is 
precisely what the rule requires. Hence, the rule must 
be correct. 

Still another method of explanation may be adopted. 
The fractions 3-4 and 2-7 will remain the same value, if re- 
duced to a common denominator. Thus 21-28 and 8-28 
are the same in value as 3-4 and 2-7. But as the denom- 
inator is common, the numerators stand in the relation of 
dividend and divisor to each other. We divide 21-28 by 
8-28 therefore, by dividing 21 by 8 = 21-8 which is the 
same result as before. And if we examine the process of 
reducing to common denominator, we shall find that the 
same course has been followed as when we inverted the 
divisor. In the first case, by the rule, we multiply 3-4 by 
7-2 (2-7 inverted), the 3 by 7 and 2 by 4. When we re- 
duce 3-4 and 2-7 to a common denominator, to obtain the 
numerators, we also multiply 3 by 7 and 2 by 4, (each nu- 
merator into every denominator except its own.) Hence, 
this last method must be correct. 

After this explanation, and the fact is settled that every 
member of the class fully understands and can explain the 
same, the pupils should be furnished with a variety of ex- 
amples and thrown upon their own resources. Everything 
done for them, beyond this explanation of principles, is 
an absolute iojury. Let teachers remember this fact. 

For whom is the School Journal Designed? — We 
answer, for all classes interested in the prosperity of our 
schools. It is a mistaken notion that articles prepared 
for Teachers are of no importance to parents, q^ those 
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prepared for parents are not adapted to teachers and pu- 
pils. Each class is concerned in all that affects the inter- 
ests of the others. Their obligations, duties and rights 
are mutual and inseparable. 

But it is our purpose to insert, every month, articles 
adapted to each class separately, though it does not seem 
practicable to make a formal division of the Journal into 
Departments. With our new arrangements and promis- 
ed assistance in our editorial labors, we hope to make it a 
welcome visitor to every home and to every class in com- 
munity. Will not teachers and parents encourage us by 
their aid and co-operation. All who will, shall share our 
reward — the satisfiiction of well doing. 

Encouraging Expressions. — It is cheering to us weary 
from toil and care and disheartened by the indifference of 
many from whom we have reason to expect encourage- 
ment, to receive such notes as the following: 

Dear Sir : Please send my Journal to Simonsville, I 
cannot do without it. I have the two first volumes bound; 
they make an invaluable book and should be in every 
teacher's library. I want one copy of Vol. IV, and will 
try to get new subscribers. Yours, without end to the 
Journal." H. C. P. 

" Dear Sir: Send me 13 copies of the School Journal 
for 1862. I will undertake to find subscribers for them 
and send you the money within a few weeks. 

Yours, Truly. E. S. C." 

" Dear Sir : Please add to your list of subscribers 
for the School Journal the following names (13 in all), and 
send them accordingly. The 12 are all teachers in Peach- 
am at the present time and their names have been forward- 
ed to me by their Superintendent. Yours, Ac. J. K. C' 

And why are not aU the teachers in all tibe towns in the 
State among our subscribers ? If we had such Superin- 
tendents in every town, might we not expect similar re- 
mlfts^ A little generous effort is all that is necessary. 

A New School House. — ^The people of Weston are 
building a School house which will cost; when completed, 
Aoine 14000. 
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PoTTEB AND Hammond's SCHOOL Pens are manu&ctnr- 
ed by the celebrated Joseph OffloU of England. No bet- 
ter pens are used. We have tried numerous other kinds 
for the use of our pupils, but find none that give so good 
satisfiiction. Sold by Schermerhom, Bancroft and C:, 
596 Broadway, N. Y. 

Write fob the Journal. Who? Of course, our 
" Board of Contributors," and we trust, many others will 
send us occasianal articles. Let them be briefy practical 
sand carefuUy prepartdy and send them in before the £f* 
teenth of each mooth. 

Spelling Matches. — ^With the commencement of winter 
schools there is a revival of *' spelling matches." A gen- 
tleman in Spencertown, N. Y., writes : " We held our 
spelling match on Monday, December 9th, as I designed. 
Twenty-eight spellers contended for the prize, which was 
Webster's Dictionary, pictorial edition, unabridged. All 
but two of the spellers were silenced in an hour and a 
half. These were two girls, one eleven and the other 
fourteen years of age. They continued the contest for 
nearly an hour longer, on words the most difficult to be 
spelled, till the audience became so wrought upon that 
they proposed to buy a second dictionary, and thus end 
the contest. The money for the purpose was raised on 
the spot." 



NOTICES OP BOOKS, PUBLICATIONS, AC. 

Constitution of the United States, — This is -a handsome octavo 
prepared by Geo. S. WilKams, A. M., and dedicated to the youth 
of our country. Its conteiits are, a Sjrnopsis of the Constitution, 
the Condtitntion, and an Analysis oifthe Conetitutien. The latter, 
by means of questions and answers, aims to show what the Consti- 
tation &, what its iramers understood it te be, and what eonstruc- 
tion has been put upon it by the Supreme Court and the different 
departments of government. Washington's Farewell Address, the 
Declaration of Independence, and the Articles of Confederation 
ck^e the work. Welch, Bigelow ^ Coi^ Cambridge, Mass^ 
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System of Penman$hip^ ia twelve nmober^ sjntheticAl, analjti- 
cal and progressiye, bj Potter and Hammond. We can truly sc^j; 
that we like this series verj much, having put it to the test of the 
school room. Scherm.erhorn, Bancroft &; Co., 596 Broadway, New 
York. 

Woreestef's Quarto Illustrated Dictionari/, — ^We would again 
call attention to this most valuable and scholarly work. Every 
teacher, if he would keep up with the times, should have it upon 
his table for constant reference. In confirmation of this statement 
call at the bookstore and examine it, or consult the highly educated 
in the State and they will tell you the same. See advertisement 
Swan, Brewer Sc Tileston, Boston. 

Sherwood's Spelling Booky to be used for writing spelling in 
schools. This is a blank book ruled in columns for number of words, 
words, and number of errors, two sets on each page, each set hav^ 
ing space for twenty-five words. It will be a valuable aid in teach- 
ing accurate spelling with the pen. Holbrook Apparatus Compa- 
ny, New York. 

*'The ZdUle Ohamois Eubber/* for thoroughly cleansing the slate 
without water. $6 per hundred. Specimens by mail for fifteen 
cents. G. S. Woodman & Co., 596 Broadway, New York. 

M^oreU Improved Ink^WeU. — We are much pleased with a 
speeixnen of this article before us. It is simple, can be easily at- 
tached to any desk, and effectually protects the ink from dost 

AiUmtic Monthly for February.— Among the excellent articles 
for this nx)nth are, Prof. LowelPa New '^Biglow Papers"; Methods 
of Study in Natural History, by Agassiz ; Whittier's ^^At Port 
Royal, 1861"; <<Fremont's Hundred Days in Missouri," by Maj- 
or Dorsheimer ; Mrs. Stowe's Agnes of Sorrento ; Love and Skates, 
by the late Major Winthrop. 

Peterson's, Lady's National Magazine, Arthur's Home Maga- 
aine, and Godey's Lady's Book, to which we have often called at- 
tentbn, are already upon ourtablQ,for February, as attractive as 
ew. 

2^ Alphabet made Easy and Attractive with pictures from fk- 
miliar objects. This is a tttirge and beautifbUy ornamented sheet 
and should be found in every primaiy school room and fhmily where 
there are children. Combming the tinmeaniiig sotmdiB and symbol^ 
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with objects familiar to every child, he is at once interested and en* 
abled to appreciate correct instmction. Sold bj F. G. Brownell, 
Esq., New York. 

The Tooth's Companion is one of the few 'papers designed for 
Youth aj^inst which no objections can be urged. It is devoted to 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love ; is free from Sectarianism and 
Controversy ; is at once attractive and a safe '^Companion," for our 
children. No parent can make a better investment for his family 
than to pay one dollar for this excellent paper. Address Olmstead 
Sc Co., No. 22 School St., Boston, Mass. 

Student and Schoolmate, — For "Boys and Girls," this is one of the 
best periodicals published ; always full of attractive and interesting 
matter. Price $1.00 per year. Address Galen James & Co., 15 
Comhill, Boston. 

Chittenden County Teachers* Association, — Since our own con- 
nection with this Association the Journal has not been favored with 
a notice, by its Secretary, of its doings. We are glad, however, to 
learn from a report in a late number of the ^Free Press," that it is 
still prosperous. A very interesting meeting was held in January 
at Colchester, which was attended by many of the principal teach- 
ers in the county. 

Why may not every county sustain a like organization with the 
same continued prosperity ? Such gatherings can but be profita- 
ble to those who attend them. 

The School Journal is open to brief notices of the doings of all 
educational movements of this kind, and we again invite all our 
friends to assist us in gleaning up and garnering all such stray bits 
of valuable educational intelligence. We would make the Journal 
the teacher's storehouse. Bring in your sheaves then, fellow teach- 
ers. We only ask that you will not leave to us the unpleasant task 
of separating the tares from the wheat 



Neiv Boohs. — ^Tom Tidler's Ground, by Dickens. Price, 25c. 
John Brent, by Major Winthrop. Price $1.00. Lilliesleaf, by au- 
thor of Margaret Maitland. Price $1.00. Songs In Many Keys, 
by Dr. Holmnes. Price $1.25. Sutherland, by author of But- 
ledge. Price $1.25. 7 Sons of Mammon, by Geo. A. Sala. 
Price 75c For Sale by W. Felton, Brattleboro. 
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VERMONT S CHOOL JOURNAL. 

Vol. IV. APRIL, 1862. No. IV* 

^^AlTuNFORTUNATB STAND-POINT. 

An English writer speaking of the influence of the press 
on American mind, alludes to our " half-educated millions 
' — educated up to the unfortunait dand-point of being able 
to read and understand, but not to judge." 
However much we might wish to object to this statement, 
there is truth enough in it to make it Worthy of attention. 

It is something that the millions of our people are able 
to read and understand. It would be well if the millions 
of Europe could do the same. The more education the 
better. This rule, without qualification or exception, is 
good for all nations and all people. We will not admit for 
a moment that it is unfortunate in any sense that our mil- 
lions have as much education as they have. The only 
misfortune is that they have not more. 

What the writer means, if we try to make out for him 
a meaning that we will admit, is that our people are some- 
times called upon to judge and to act on questions which 
are really above the capacity of the half-educated ; and 
which require for a just and right decision, that ripeness 
of judgment and those enlarged and liberal views which 
arise only from thorough education, and somewhat exten* 
give knowledge. This is true. It is unfortunate for any 
man, or body of men, to be called upon to do, with half 
an edticatiob, what requires a whole education to do well. 
Aiid it is a feet that the duties of a citizen and a voter in 
this Country are too important to be discharged as they 
should be by a half-educated people. A nation of free- 
men who choose their own rulers, have occasion continual* 
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ly to exercise the wisest judgmeot. Men are chosen to* 
oflSce to carry out particular measures of public policy. 
Voters, have therefore, to judge, not only as to the men,,, 
whether they can be trusted to carry out the policy de-. 
sired, but also as to the policy itself, whether it is the 
best. Now it is easy enough to adopt opinions from the- 
crowd or the party, or to borrow them from some great 
man who assuiaes. to represent the party. But to be able 
to pass an independent and intelligent judgment upon the 
various questions of public policy on which men in this, 
country are called to act, — to distinguish truth from the ^ 
falsehoods and fallacies which look like it, — to be able to. 
give a solid and well-considered reason why you think, 
and why you act thus and so, is one of the most valuable 
results of thorough education, and one which no half-edu-. 
cation will secure. 

A part of this power of right judging is the ability to, 
distinguish things tha^ differ and to call things by their 
right names. We are now learning the meaning and the 
nature of loyalty to the government, and are beginning 
to see that fidelity to a party is not only not the same, but 
it may even be exactly the opposite — it may be nothing 
different from treason and rebellion. If former adminis- 
trations and .the people of former times, could have seen, 
the difference between patriotism and gartizanship as they 
1^0 w see it, wo might have been spared the greater part 
of the cost of this war.^ That we have come so near to 
national, destructipn and that we are still in so great dan- 
ger, is a conspicuous proof of the truth that as a people, 
we occupy the " unfortunate stand-point" of being able to 
read, but not to ji^dge. It is v^ry strange that a. Union, 
that has been saved so many times, by compromises, and, 
by elections favorable to the national rather than the sec- 
tional party, should have been brought into its present 
predicament by the very policy that has saved it hereto-, 
fore... If w,e had been able to distinguish things that dif-. 
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fer, and to call things by their right names; should we 
have been flattering ourselves for years past that we were 
safe and all was well, when traitors in Congress, and 
even in the Cabinel. were plotting the overthrow of the 
government, and boasting of it, in open day ? Thanft 
€k)d, the time has come when we can call some things by 
their right names, with the probability of being believed,^ 
and withotrt the liability of being set down as fanatics. 

The war through which we are passing is the great 
educator of this nation. We are learning to judge as well 
as to understand. 

The " unfortunate stand-point" suggests to teachers 
the importance of training their pupils to judge and dis- 
criminate, as well as to read and understand. The rule 
as to reading, " Non multa, sed multum," not many things^ 
but much, is a good one for all branches of study. One 
study so thoroughly mastered that the pupil is qualified 
to judge of all things pertaining to it, is worth more to en- 
large and enrich the mind than any number of studies 
pursued superficially. In many things the judging 
faculty is of more consequence than such a degree of ex- 
ecutive ability as may be attainable. It is better to be 
able to judge of a good picture than to paint any quanti- 
ty of bad ones. It is better to appreciate good music 
than to perform indifferently. It is better to love good 
poetry than to write doggerel. You will derive much 
more enjoyment from the fine arts as an accomplished 
critic, than you ever can as a third rate artist. Therefore 
do not undertake to do too much, but do well what you do. 
undertake. This is the golden rule for education. Fol- 
lowing this, you Avill get above and beyond the " unfortu-^ 
nate stand-point." j. c. 



We should watch against all affectation in children, and 
ahould keep them natural, and preserve the beauty of' 
their character. 
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INSTABILITY OP VERMONT SCHOOLS. 

In a late number of the Massachusett's Teacher we find 
the following suggestive remark, " Vermont has probably 
fewer annual Teachers than any other New England State/' 
First lit us look at the fact, for it is a fact. Our Graded 
Schools in the larger villages and a few of our Academies 
and Seminaries are conducted by experienced, energetic 
and permanent Teachers, men and women who have made 
teaching their profession and are devoting to it tteir best 
energies. But all the rest, our common schools and a 
large majority of our higher schools and academies, are un-- 
der the care of constantly changing teachers. In most 
of our common schools, a change is made twice eachyear^ 
and in some of our academies nearly as often. 

What is the cause of this great evil ? There are doubt- 
less many causes. In districts where the school is kept 
up only a few months in a year, permi^nency is out of the 
question. The small compensation offered is another rea-^ 
son for this instability. The well qualified teacher cannot 
afford to continue in an employment which will hardly 
give him a living through the year, to say nothing about 
the necessary expense of his education. Hence, if he 
has consented to teach for a term or two, he wisely de- 
cides to seek some other employment, or remove to some 
other State, where a good Teacher's services are better 
appreciated. 

The frequent changes of teachers in our Academies is 
to be attributed to still another cause. These schools are 
entrusted to the care and manageifient of those who are 
not teachers f^hut students of Medicine, Law, or Divinity. 
They have come from the college or the office, not be- 
cauBe they desire to teach school, but because they want 
and must have a little money to enable them, not to be- 
come better teachers, but to carry on their professionaZ 
studies. They cannot be absent from their studies long 
hence there must be a substitute, who is generally anoth- 
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er candidate for professional life. So the changes go on 
from term to term, and year to year, and the bad conse- 
quences follow. And what are some of these consequenc- 
es? 

1. An entire want of system in the management and 
instruction of our schools. Every new teacher has his 
own modus operandi ; his own peculiar views and meth- 
ods of instruction. As a consequence, there can be no 
systematic study, no regular and well arranged course of 
instruction. Pupils are usually left to select their own 
studies and to follow their own inclinations. If ever, af- 
terwards, they enter upon a regular course with a view 
to acquire a thorough education, they find that much time 
has been lost and much strength wasted in this way. 

2. A loss of interest and enthusiasm, which are indis- 
pensable to the success of a school. 

When the teacher knows that he is to be in the school 
but a single term, he can feel but little interest, can awak- 
en but little enthusiasm. By the time he becomes thor- 
oughly acquainted with his pupils and patrons and is ca- 
pable of appreciating their wants and of exciting them 
to earnest application, he gives place to another stranger^ 
and all that he might now do more than he has done, i& 
lost to the school. 

And if this idea is applied to the temporary Academic 
Teacher, it has still more force. He not only has little or 
no interest in his school, but his attention is absorbed by 
subjects entirely foreign. He has left college, but must 
keep up with his class ; or he has entered his name in a 
Law office, and must be ready for admission to the Bar 
at the appointed time ; or has in view a course of Medical 
Lectures, and must be ready for them ! In this way, all 
his time and strength not absolutely required by law in 
the school-room, are lost to the School. 

None can fail to see the evils resulting from this want 
of permanency and regularity in our schools. And it is 
mortifying to know this instability is peculiar to VermorU. 
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But is there no remedy for the evils contemplated 7 I 
answer, Yes. 

Let the whole community wake np to a conscionsDeBS 
of the importance of our schools; let the standard of 
teachers' qualifications be elevated and their wages in* 
creased ; let none but earnest, well qualified teachers be 
employed, always p:iving preference to females and to 
those who have made teaching a profession. Then will 
our common schools become more efficient and really lesa 
expensive. 

Let the Trustees of academies promptly reject all ap- 
plicants who propose to teach simply for the pay, and em- 
ploy those who have chosen teaching as a profession. 
But I am met here by the objection — " Our school is small 
and we cannot sustain a permanent and professional 
Teacher." 

I answer, the history of Vermont Academies shows the 
fallacy of this assertion. What has been the condition of 
those Academies and Seminaries which have been, for a 
series of years, under the management of earnest, practi- 
cal, professional Teachers ? Invariably prosperous. What 
has been the result of exchanging such Teachers for a 
variety of Students of Law, Medicine, or Divinity? The 
school has always, so far as my observation has extended, 
declined under such management. I could point to one 
Academy in the State, which for twelve years had an 
average attendance of not less than 150, (nnd during some 
terms the number reached 250), which has since, under 
the change contemplated above, been reduced to a merely 
nominal existence. 

And what Academies and Seminaries now have the con- 
fidence and patronage of our community ? I answer, those 
which are conducted by permanent, professional Teachers. 
We can do no better service to the cause of education in 
Vermont, than to compel the hireling to give place to per- 
manent Teachers. H. 
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GREENLBAF'S ARITHMETICS. 

It is proposed in this article to stajte, as briefly as pos- 
sible, some objections to the nse of Greenleaf's Arithme- 
tics in our Common Schools. It may seem presumptuous 
to take such a venerable thing by the beard, butthere is 
Ik pretty general belief among teachers that Bome other 
text-book may be advantageously substituted. At the 
outset we are met by the fact that the text-books are.pre- 
scribed by the Board of Education for whom we have 
great respect. As to this, it is probable enough that the 
former Board of School Commiflsionors had Greenleaf 's 
Common School Arithmetic in mind,^as the book which 
would be used in common schools for advanced classes, 
when they recoinmended the series. At any rate, they 
might easily get this idea from the title and the judicious 
suggestions of agents, believing that the Higher would 
never enter a school. But the teachers and schools in 
the northern and eastern parts of the State are afflicted 
with this book, the embodiment of almost all the eccen- 
tric author's whims and miscellaneous mathematical 
knowledge, — a book as ponderous, in its way, as the Gra&- 
ca Majora, and, for nearly the same reasons, as useless. 
Will any one claim that it is fit for boys and girls who 
are in the District School ? There are rare mathemati- 
cians in almost every town who ^appreciate the difficulties 
and find a lusty pleasure in grappling with them, but our 
schools are not for such, nor our books. 

Very few graduates from the colleges, who care to 
teach, are sufficiently versed in practical mathematics to 
be able to reduce a large number of the problems in it, 
without taking time from their leisure hours which they 
cannot afford. But our plain, sensible, and competent 
young ladies aad gentlemen, who have had only an ele- 
mentary training are expected to *be masters of the book ; 
and, if they are unablo to solve intelligibly, the toughest 
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problems in it, are made the subjects of malicious torlnre 
by stupid children. This fact the writer has gained sole- 
ly from observatmij and it has been impressed by sympa- 
thy. To any one skilled in Analytical and Practical Ge- 
ometry and the more abstruse methods of Algebra^ these 
problems do not seem at all difficult. One is totally sur- 
prised at * finding anything so easy after sufficient study, 
which cost him so much painful labor in boyhood. But 
I am writing for plain people, not for mathematicians. Of 
course, it is impossible to simplify a geometrical demon- 
stration so as to make it plain to those ignorant of geom- 
etry. It is necessary to say frankly ta classes that the 
process is too severe for them in their present stage of 
knowledge, and the text-book is totally unfit for its place. 
But when these young people, Key in hand, it may be, 
go to their schools as teachers, and tell their scholars the 
same thing, they are put down as simply incompetent ; 
for nothing is more certain than that a teacher in our 
common schools must be able to " explain " whatever is 
in the text-books. Examples of objectionable problems 
are problems 33d and 38th, page 444. For the solution of 
the former given in the Key, the author shows no reason 
and he feils to base it upon any familiar principle ; in re- 
ducing the latter, geometrical methods must be employed 
as starting points, and the whole process is an ingenious 
net-work of some obscure relations between triangles. 
The solution of the 36th problem, on the same page, is 
strictly algebraic. Now suppose a teacher begins to '* ex- 
plain" the 38th, perhaps possessing complete knowledge 
of the process. At the outset he stumbles upon some 
unusual facts concerning triangles. What shall he do ? 
Shall he begin, and try to teach the class the fourth book 
of Geometry? They must understand both, if either. 
He cannot do this and tells them to take certain things 
" /br granted." But what they are to take for granted is 
what they want to know. So they go away thinking, " we 
can get all that from the Key." This is only one case of 
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too many. The result is that pupils are encourag:ed in 
habits of superficial study, and the teacher is discouraged, 
and inclined to let them study the Key and have done 
with it. What advantage is there to balance this trouble 
and confnsion ? Is it necessary ? Is there no better 
book ? 

Many elderly people have noticed that scholars nowa- 
days spend much more time in studying arithmetic than 
their fathers and mothers were wont to spend, without 
any additional knowledge by the means. One shrewd and 
closely observant teacher has suggested that there must 
be some reason on account of which boys and girls spend 
two or three times the labor in this branch which used to 
be reckoned necessary, and are not at all better arithme- 
ticians ; and he thinks the fault lies in the method, or 
rather want of method^ of teaching the Science as well as 
the Art. This fault must lie at the door of the text-book 
as well as the teacher; and it serves our purpose to in- 
quire whether Greenleaf 's books possess the essential 
qualities of good arithmetics, i. e., whether they are log- 
ical, well-arranged, concise and accurate in respect to 
definitions and rules. 

A law of lucid reasoning is that general principles 
should be as few as possible. It is essential to a good 
demonstration that it proceed directly from the premises 
and not be cumbered by topics not necessarily involved 
in it. Illustrative examples should not contain any queer 
or remarkable features, except what are indispensable. 
To make a special application more clear, it is necessary 
to premise that Mr. Greenleaf is not an accurate mathe- 
matician, of which statement the most convincing proof 
is his Geometry recently published. No one can read it 
who is familiar with the strict methods of Euclid or 
Loomis' elegant statement of them, without a feeling of 
sorrow that the author should regard it as his duty to be- 
labor the world with his caprices in the study of form. 
The Algebra, — " An Arithmetic interspersed, with x's^'*^ 
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iome one calls it — ^furnishes another proof. Take a sil^ 
gle point, his treatment of the doctrine of Negative Ex- 
ponents, or Reciprocals, which subsequentl}' enters large- 
ly into the development of the Binomial Theorem. After 
a single illastration, it is dismissed with the astounding 
information that to free fractions from negative exponents 
we must transfer the terms affected by them from the 
numerator to the denominator, and vice versa, and change 
the sign of the exponent I 

In the arithmetic, the discussion of fractions, (much bet» 
ter in the Higher than in the Common School, which most 
concerns us), is another case in point. The multiplicatioa 
and division of fractions are stated in the most confused 
manner possible. It is certainly very easy to show the 
identity of Division, Fractions and Ratio. Why^iot, then, 
obey the general law, above stated, and adopt a uniform 
method for all, rather than treat fractions clumsily as 
^' parts," and ratio and proportion as a mysterious assem- 
blage of extremes and means, antecedents and conse- 
quents, &c? Let me not be understood as discarding 
these terms, but wishing to use them in a proper sense. 

If these references prove any want of logic in the au- 
thor, it is easy to specify faults in the arrraugement d 
the topics in the book. 

Problems in United States Currency should be placed 
under the head of Decimals. It is certainly needless, as 
well as wrong, to present them as independent. 

Contractions in multiplication and division, and all odd 
methods of solving problems, like Inspection, Practice, 
Ac, &oiilfi be put in an Appendix. If they are mingled 
with the regular methods they not only mar the order of 
8tudy and confuse a student's ideas of the fundamental 
processes, but appear to be much more difficult themselves 
than they really are. Do we need them ? Why not let 
pupils learn ihe regular trodden road first, and then hunt 
up by-paths ? 

How surprising it is that authors of arithmetics, <othcT 
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wise quite IogicaI| Bhould adhere so tenaciously to eucb 
an unnecessary inversion of natural order as to put com- 
pound numbers before fractions I More trouble befall* 
young scholars at this point, perhaps, than any-wher© 
else, and for a good reason. — Pupils who know how to 
combine and separate fractional factors, have no trouble; 
but the book is made for the younger classes ; and for 
these, logical arrangement is of first importance. 

After Partnership come eight pages on Exchange of 
Currencies followed by Duodecimals and the Square 
Boot I 

Why not put Duodecimals where, by Greenleaf's own 
definition they belong, under Compound Numbers ? 

A few references will go to show that our author is not 
exact 4ind accurate in definitions and rules, though such 
references will be needless for all readers of the Journal. 
On page 194 of the Common School, we find this : 

" Percentage ahd per cent, are terms derived from Lat- 
in words, per centum, which signify by the hundred. 
Percentage, therefore, is any rate or sum on a hundred, 
or it is any number of hundredths." 

What would a boy of twelve think of this except that 
the man who wrote it no doubt knew a great deal ? Why 
not say at once that per cent, means any number of hun- 
dredths? But we are enlightened still more in the follow- 
ing paragraph : 

" Since per cent, is any number of hundredths, it is a 
decimal written in the same manner as hundredths in dec- 
imal fractions " I Who would suppose it is written in 
any other way I The whole thing is over-done, and the 
pupil thinks he is studying something profound and new, 
when in reality he is on familiar ground. It^s the old sto- 
ry of traveling all day and coming out at the starting 
point. 

The rule for Equation of Payments is, " multiply each 
payment by its own time of credit, and divide the sum of 
the products by the sum of the payments/' — ^another case 
m point. 
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I have put down some of the more prominent faults in 
the books, frankly and without any attempt to exhaust 
the subject. But there are graver objections against the 
use of them. 

There are three editions of the Common School, differ- 
ing enough to cause great perplexity. In almost every 
school in this town, the scholars who study arithmetic 
cannot be classified on this account. 

It seems to be the author's belief that the Key must ac- 
company the book ; and though the printer facetiously 
enough puts on it, " For teachers only," the caution is as 
humorously vain as " Positively no Admittance " on an 
old factory. 

There is no check upon the sale of the Keys. The 
writer has reliable information in regard to a teacher in 
this State whp sold his pupils the book and key together 
as a method of speculation. Should not this fact alone 
bo sufficient to exclude these text-books from our schools? 
What teacher who labors to induce habits of patient study 
and logical thinking in his pupils, and who regards care- 
ful training in Arithmetic indispensable to the attainment! 
of so desirable an object, or what lover of independent 
scholarship and downright honesty in young people, can 
fail to admit that this free use of a key is utterly des- 
tructive. 

We search in vain for a perfect school book. Colburn-s 
Mental is nearly complete. With all their faults Mr. 
Greenleaf 'g books are products of prodigious labor and 
are stamped with marks of an earnest but eccentric mind. 
He has puzzled more young people than any other man, 
and that is something. T. 



Children should be influenced to love to learn, and should only 
be made to work when they are inclined to. 

ff Still, children should not be permitted to be idle ; and must be 
accustomed to drop occupations which are pleasant to them, to 

ake up others not so agreeable. 
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FREEDOM, OUR QUEEN. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

Land where the baaners wave last in the sun, 
Blazoned with star-clusters many in one, 

Floating o'er prairie and mountain and sea ; 
Hark I 'tis the voice of thy children to thee ! 

Here at thine altar our vows we renew, 
Still in thy cause to be loyal and true, — 

True to thy flag on the field and the wave, 
Living to honor it, dying to save I 

Mother of heroes I if perfidy's blight 

Fall on a star in thy garland of light, 
Sound but one bugle-blast ! Lo ! at the sign 

Armies all panoplied wheel into line ! 

Hope of the world ! thou hast broken its chains,-^ 
Wear thy bright arms while a tyrant remains. 

Stand for the right till the nations shall own 

Freedom their sovereign, with Law for her throne. 



SONG FOR THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL. 

Ain — Oft in the stilly night. 

See that soft-tinted glow, 

The winter sun is setting 
See ! the pure, placid snow 

Its paleness is forgetting. 
May every heart, before we part, 

Forget to day's wan sorrow ; 
And as we go, all peaceful glow 

With hope of bright to-morrow* 
Dear teacher, now forget , 

Our every breach of duty > 
Pray that our souls may yet 

Grow into virtue's beauty^ 

When life's short day is gone, 

Oh ! then to us be given 
Such promise of the dawn. 

The fadeless light of Heaven* 
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Then let life's light be doll or bright, 

We'll keep the West before us, 
'Till joy and love, from God above, 

Their holy calm shed o*er us. 
Then, loved ones, no more night. 

Nor pain, nor parting knowing r 
We'll see in fairest light 

Each other's spirits glowing- l. c- 



SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 

ISAAC NEWTON. 

Sir Isaac Newton was one of the -wisest and cleverest 
men that England has ever produced. He waa born at 
Woolsthrope, near Grantham, Lincolnshire.. At twelve 
years old he was placed by his mother in the Grammar 
School at Grantham, where at first he was very inatteD- 
tive, but afterwards rose to be head of the school. The 
time which other boys spent in play, Isaac occupied in 
making various little machines and contrivances, such as 
models of windmills, carriages, &c., in which he showed 
great skill. He tried to understand all that came before 
him, made sun-dials, and tried various experiments in 
«cience. At fifteen years old he went home again, as it 
was intended to make him a farmer ; but instead of look- 
ing after sheep and cattle, Isaac spent his time in reading 
and studying. Being found by his uncle working out a 
mathematical problem under a hedge, he was wisely sent 
back to school, and then to Cambridge, where he made 
those great discoveries which have rendered his name 80« 
famous. Ho used to say that ho had made them by " pa- 
tient thinking." Let this be the lesson we learn from Sir 
Isaac Newton — Patient Thinking w the Road to Knowledges 

RAIN. 

If you stand near to a railway engine when the steam 
is rapidly escaping, a fine, small rain may annoy you.— 
That fine rain a few moments before, was vapor, hot and 
invisible in the boiler; but, having escaped. from its burn- 
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ing prison of iron, the cold air fi^st converted it into rain. 
Gloud vapor is condensed into rain in like manner. The 
little particles combitie by mutual attraction as they fall, 
and thus they form drops, and the larger the drops arc 
the heavier they are, and the more rapidly they fall to tho 
earth. Hilly lands are more subject to rain than wide 
pliiiQS, because the air, in passing over the hills, rises to 
higher and colder regioas, in which the vapor is con- 
densed. Snow is formed by the vaporbeing frozen in the 
state of cloud before it is formed into drops, and hail by 
the drops being frozen after they are fully formed. Hail 
is frozen more rapidly than snow, and by the rain-drops 
passing quickly into very cold currents of air. Hail often 
appears during thunde-r-storms, when, owing to the explo- 
fflons of electricity, there are very rapid changes in the 
temperature in the cloud regions. It has occasionally 
been so-large, during an electric storm, as to form heavy 
pieces of ice, which have done much damage as they fell. 

THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 

A young lad, whom we calUoknny, wrote to his father 
not long since for leave to join a cavalry company, then, 
being formed in the city of New York. He was a mere 
boy, hardly old enough to enter the United States' service ; 
but his heart was fired with patriotism, and he was anx- 
ious to go to the defence of his country. His request, 
fpr certain reasons, was not granted ; but we are sure, if 
Johnny had been permitted to go to the war, he would 
have made a good soldier, for he is a brave boy, and never 
flinches from duty. His mother said he would march up 
straight to the cannon's mouth, and we believe he would* 
One little incident in his early boyhood will show some- 
thing of his spirit. 

His father, wishing to get rid of a tree which stood 
upon his grounds, first removed the earth from the roots^ 
and then, not being able to sway it over so as to bring it 
to the ground, desired Johnny to go up into the top of tbol 
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tree aud assist him by his weight in bringing it down,— 
Johnny hesitated a moment; and then did as he was de- 
sired. On being inquired of by his mother, afterward, 
why he hesitated, he made this reply : 

" Mother," said he, " I thought if I climbed the tree I 
should certainly be killed, but I thought again, if I was 
killed in obeying my faiher, it wovld not be bad for me" 

That is what we call true courage. 

Johnny knew the danger, for it was real to him, and 
deliberately made up his mind to meet it. He acted from 
a sense of duty, confident that in obeying his father noth- 
ing bad could happen to him. We hope, whether Johnny 
goes to the war or not, that his life will be spared ; for the 
country needs just such men ; — not in the army alone, but 
in the Cabinet and in Congress ; in all places of influence 
and trust, — ^men who will not flinch, biit be ready to die, 
if called to this, in the performance of duty. — Child at 
Home, 



PRACTICAL TEACHING. 



Considerable complaint is made, and rightly too, of a 
lack of thoroughness in teaching. It is a fact indisputa- 
ble, that many of our teachers, and among these might 
be classed many who have gained a high reputation, fail 
to appreciate the true end and aim of education. They 
may possess that most desirable faculty of clearly explain- 
ing principles, and forcibly inculcating truth ; may labor 
long, and in a measure successfully, and succeed in con- 
ducting a class satisfactorily through the whole extent of 
the mathematical world, and yet fail to educate their pu- 
pils properly. And why? simply because they have 
taught the text books ; their teaching has been theoreti- 
cal, not practical 

Many a scholar leaves the Academy, and the College 
Qven, thought to be finished, fully educated, and yet re- 
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moved from his text-books and aids, is as a stranger in a 
strange land, but little better fitted than the child, for the 
practical and every day duties of an active life. He has 
not learilbd to reason^ compare, or judge ; cannot think; 
is unable to reach plain and logical conclusions. The reason 
is plain. He knows nothing but books ; beyond and out 
of these he is lost. I would not despise book-learning, it 
is a valu£^ble and very important auxiliary to proper cul- 
ture, and yet this alone can never educate the man. True, 
when a man has passed four long years within college 
walls and drank deep at the well of classic lore, the ver- 
dict is, he is educated, is now a fine and polished scholar. 
Thus does the public too generally estimate the scholar by 
the square contents of books conned during his course. 

Teachers, too, to a very great extent imbibe the same 
opinion, and constantly crowd their pupils through their 
varioud studies, eliciting much praise from flattered par- 
ents, and creating in the mind of the child ideas of im- 
portance and unmerited superiority, ideas which a true 
process of education never did, nor never will engender ; 
for it is a well established fact, that the more we learn, the 
more forcibly we are convinced we know nothing. Yet 
this pernicious and destructive method of teaching is fol- 
lowed in a majority of our schools ; parents look with 
pride upon the apparently rapid progress of their child- 
ren, the children themselves are flattered with what they 
consider vast attainments, while the teacher, conscious of 
the dignity of his station, beholds with increased satis- 
faction, his decided success; all alike unconscious of the 
lasting injury inflicted upon the child. 'The evil results 
of such a course are apparent to all The child learns the 
book and can recite it parrot-like, and if he fails the teach- 
er is ever ready to assist by what lawyers would call lead- 
ing questions, usually suggesting the required monosyllabic 
answer ; thus the pupil closes his recitation with credit to 
himself, and reflecting great honor upon his teacher ! — 
The whole is a farce, and nothing is effected, but loss of 

8 
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time on the part of the pupils^ expense to parents, and 
should be a reproach to the teacher. Now who should 
justly bear the blame ? The teacher, most certainly. Every 
one ia this capacity should throw aside the text-books, 
considering them merely as aids j should teach the princi- 
ples of science suited to the standing and ability of the 
student — embodied in simple, plain language, enforced by 
clear and common place illustrations, and applied to practi- 
cal examples, not drawn exclusively from the obscure and 
misty depths of Greenleafs National, but from the active 
fertile brain of both teacher and pupil. Thus the pupil 
would be taught to think and act for himself. TTiought 
is the foundation of all true and thorough culture, and he 
who has learned to think clearly and systematically, need 
fear no impediraeat in his future researches after truth, na 
obstacles in his onward march toward eminence and dis- 
tinction. A man thus taught would be practically educat- 
ed. Here, too, the teacher may see his great responsibili- 
ty, his own need of true culture, that he may know how 
to truly educate those committed to his charge. 

I have thus imperfectly given my idea of practical 
teaching, and will endeavor in a future article to point out 
a few prominent errors common in our day, and suggest, 
if possible, a remedy. D. M. c. 



Spelling. — There were some pretty independent and 
original minds in a late Vermont Legislature, not to be 
trammeled by dictionaries or " book larnin'." Eight differ- 
ent members of the committee on mileage and debenturefir 
spelled the word committee in eight different ways, and 
all wrong, as follows : "Committy, commity, comitie, com- 
mittie, comitte, committe, comittee, comitee." Perhaps 
they went on the principle of the Pennsylvania lawyer, 
who, when taken to task in court by the opposing counsel, 
for bad spelling,, retorted that " a man must be a fool if 
he could not spell a word in more ways than one." 
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TEACEDBRS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Orleans County Teachers' Association convened in 
the Congregational Church, at Craftsbury, on the 17th and 
18th of January. Owing to an almost effectual blockade 
of snow, but few were in attendance upon the first session ; 
but the friends of the cause, who by continued exertion 
and commendable perseverance succeeded in running the 
blockade, came in good numbers, in fine spirits, and strong 
for the work assigned them ; so that the remaining ses- 
sions were fully attended and made highly interesting. 

The session of Friday afternoon was opened by reading 
of scriptures and prayer by Rev. H. N. Hovey, of Albany. 
A lecture was delivered by A. M, Crane of Irasburg, sub- 
ject, — " The Ideal Teacher." The speaker proceeded to 
show that his ideal must be one who has ability and wiU to 
work ; abUUy to command; the power to please and inter- 
est ; that there must be earnest engagement in the work, 
and ability to impart instruction ; that there must be a 
genuine love for the occupation ; and crowning all, a truly 
moral and christian character. The lecture was full of in- 
terest, abounding in plain truths, strong argument, and 
forcible illustration. The lecture was discussed at length 
by Rev. S. R. Hall, Rev. H. N. Hovey and Rev. T. Bayne. 
Rev. S. K. B. Perkins, Rev. T. Bayne and C. A. J. Marsh 
were appointed committee on Resolutions. 

EVENIKG SESSION. 

Opening prayer by Rev. S. K. B. Perkins, of Glover. 
After preliminary business, 0. H. Austin of Brownington, 
read an interesting and instructive lecture, subject, — ^" The 
Education of the Man." He established as the great 
principle of Education ; that it is the first and paramount 
duty to ediuxxte the man; not merely the lawyer, minister, 
or the teacher. He spoke of the prevalent ideas of Edu- 
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cation, teimed pradical because the time and expense of 
it are to be repaid in some material good, and showed that 
the Bible reveals the true nobility of man) that a high 
view of our manhood does not foster pride, but humility 
rather and gratitude ; that the trtie man must do manly 
work, as the living fountains must send forth their waters ; 
and cited Franklin as an illustration of manly culture^ 

He said the times call for men; that we had far too many 
politicians trained up to deceive the people and secure 
high places of trust, now we want men ; yes, true men 
must constitute our repaired and purified Republic ; that 
teachers, especially of the common school, are called upon 
to elevate and direct the popular notions in respect to 
education; and concluded by exhorting all to go forth into 
the broad fields of literature and science, and gather 
laurels, which shall adorn the mind and give the world a 
race of men. 

Mr. Austin was followed by G. W. Todd, of the Liberal 
Institute, Glover, subject, — " Our Implied Contracts." 
After premising that when men enter into society, at the 
legal age, they tacitly bind themselves to perform all their 
contracts with society ; that these implied contracts are 
as binding and obligatory on mankind as their express 
legal contracts, and the public so regards them, the speak- 
er affirmed that in education-el matters each individual 
promises as a member of society to do all in his power. 

1st. We promise to furnish the means for the education 
of the masses. 

2d. We promise to furnish a good and conveniejit 
house for school purposes. While individuals are ever 
jeady to build fine dwellings ; counties to furnish good 
<5ounty buildings ; religious societies willingly build, and 
4omament churches, &c.; a large proportion of society com- 
jplain of erecting good and suitable school-houses. 

3d. We promise to attend the annual district school 
Meeting, and select the right man for Prudential Commit- 
tee. 
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4ih. We promise to furnish good teachers ; to visit 
the school ; to see that pupils are at school every day and 
in season ; and to take a real, heartfelt interest in the a& 
fairs of common schools. 

5th. In short, we promise to scatter wide the seeds oi 
Progress and Radical Reform. 

Without executing these tacit promises we cannot can- 
cel our obligations to society. The lecture was replete 
with bold truth and forcible argument and was uttered 
with the force and earnestness that characterize the 
speaker and render him so strong and efficient a laborer 
in the cause. 

MORNING SESSION. 

The session of Saturday morning was very fully attend- 
ed. Prayer by 0. H. Austin. A lecture was delivered 
by H. R. Foster, of Coventry Academy, subject,*' — The 
Duty of the Teacher in the Training of the Child." The 
speaker pointy out in a clear and forcible manner the 
duties of the teacher in all his relations to bis pupils, as 
regards Physical, Intellectual, Moral, and Religious train- 
ing. It was a very interesting address and was listened 
to with marked attention. This was followed by the dis- 
cussion of the resolution, Resolved that the Public are 
primarily, mediately, and ultimately the cause of poor 
schools. D. M. Camp, of Charleston Academy, opened 
the discussion upon the affirmative, sustained by Messrs 
Hastings of Craftsbury, Foster of Coventry, Bayne of 
Irasburgh, and opposed by C. A. J. Marsh, the only one who 
appeared to defend the rights of an injured public. The 
discussion was very interesting, and not a little amusing,, 
some of the speakers pretending the negative, yet by 
pointed sarcasm and pungent satire strongly supporting 
the affirmative. After an animated and extended discus- 
sion, the resolution was passed by a handsome majority. 
The following resolution was presented and laid upon the 
table : 

Sesolved, That this Association entertains a profound 
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conviction that a greatly increased attention and promi- 
tience should be given to the Geography and History of 
our own State, in the studies of our common schools. A 
resolution of hearty thanks to the citizens of Craftsbury, 
and to the choir, was Unanimously adopted. 

This was considered by all to be, by far the best meetr 
ing of the Association ever held in the county, and the 
friends of the cause have, great reason to be encouraged, 
and to hope for far greater success in the future. 

EEV. S. a. HALL, President. 

D. M. CAMP, Cor. and Rec. Secretary. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

I'AMILUR &T76GESTI0KS TO COMMON SCHfpL TEACHEBS. 

We propose to extend our suggestions upon Arithmetic 
a little further. We hinted in our last that Addition and 
Subtraction are the only rules in Arithmetic. Few pupils 
gather the truth from our text-books, on this point. Many 
suppose that all which is bound in one volume and labelled 
"Arithmetic," really belongs to that subject. What is 
Arithmetic ? " The science of numbers." What is num- 
ber? " A collection of units." Now, what can you do 
with numbers ? Add them together, and take them apart 
or compare them. You may separate units into fractions 
and add or subtract these parts ; you may combine num- 
bers of different denominations, and add ^or subtract the 
compounds. You can do nothing more with numbers. 

You are through with Arithmetic when these two rules 
with all their applications, are thoroughly mastered. No- 
tation and Numeration are no more rules than the writing 
and readin^g of Greek. Multiplication and Division 
are simply short methods of adding and subtract- 
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ingj not additional rules in Arithmetic. All other rules 
in the booJ^ properly belong to the Higher Mathematics^ 
Algebra, Geometry, Ac. The methods of multiplying and 
dividing are familiar to all. We will pause here only to 
notice some of the freaks of the figure 9. You may mul- 
tiply it by each of the nine digits and notice the results. 
9X1=9 9x4=36 9x7=63 

9X2=18 9X5=45 9x8=72 

9X3=27 9x6=54 9x9=81 

The figures in each of these products adcfect=9. They 
are 9, 18, 27, 36, 45, 54, 63, 72, 81. Now add, 9=9, 
8+1=9, 7+2=9, 6+3=9, 6+4=«9. You will here ob- 
serve, that from this point, in the multiplication, the pro- 
ducts are the same figures in an inverted order. The 45 
becomes 54. the S6 becomes 63, the 27 becomes 72, and 
the 18 becomes 81. These last figures added again==d9. 
The teacher should always call the attention of his class 
to the relation which multiplication and division sustain 
to each other. The one is a short way of adding and the 
other, a short way of subtracting ; multiplication is the 
comWniwgr and division the separating of factors. Hence, 
in the two processes, the same terms are used, but differ- 
ently named according to their relations. For example, 
you multiply 25x5, or 5x25 and obtain the answer 126. 
Here the multiplicand and muliplier are combined to pro- 
duce a product Now divide 126 by 5 and you have 25, or by 
25 and you have 5. In these relations, the same numbera 
change names. The 125 which was a product becomes a 
dividend, and the multiplicand and multiplier become di- 
visor and quotient. If you have a product composed of 
three factors, either one of these factors may be obtained 
by dividing this product by the product of Uhe other two. 
The original product is reproduced by multiplying lie. di- 
visor and quotient. Hence, the two rules prove each 
other. 

• In teaching Arithmetic, it seems the most proper to 
take up the subjects in their natural order. Vulgar 
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Fractions which are created by simple division, should be 
taught in connection with that rule. Compound numbers, 
Federal Money and Reduction furnish other examples for 
addition and subtraction, by long and short methods, 
hence, they may properly be studied, before the pupil ad- 
vances in Fractions. 

Teach systematically and thoroughly, but sparingly. 
Many teach too much. The pupil should not be told what 
he can find out himself. Explain principles more than fikcts r 
teach the science and not the book. 

An Omission, — In the article on " History of our Country in 
Public Schools," Feb. No., page 43d, the sentence, " He learns to 
love his country, not merely because he was bom within her lim- 
its, nor yet because her history is engraven upon the tablet of hit 
memory and interwoven with the texture of his soul," should read, 
"He learns to love his country, not merely because he was bom 
within her limits, nor yet because her soil has sustained him, but 
because her history is engraven upon the tablet of his memory and 
interwoven with the textures of his soul." The italicised dause is 
the one omitted, in the article as published. 

Just As it Should Be, — We learn with pleasure that our friend 
and CO laborer, Rev SanCl Findley^ late editor of the Penn. Teacher, 
has been elected to the Chair of Rhetoric, in the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, located at Pittsburg. Ttie right man in the 
right place. 

Killed in Battle, — " Lieut. Pierce, one of the killed at Newbem^ 
was principal of the high school at Woonsocket, R. I., when the 
war broke out. His loss will be deeply regretted, especially by 
*he teachers in the state. He had been very active in the teach- 
ers' institutes and in promoting the cause of popular education by 
every means in his power. He was a native of Massachusetts, 
and a graduate of Willianis or Amherst College." 

2 he word School is derived from the* Greek word " Sckole,* 
meaning " leisure ; " the Latin Synonyms are otium and vaeatie. ' 
Is this the reason why we find in some schools, so much leisure 
and so little study f 

Get up a Club, We will give a copy of the Vermont School • 
Journal ibr 1862, to any one who will procure eight oeic^ subscrib- 
ers and send us $4. Now is your time. 
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PunctiuxIitj.'-^Jn the following extract from a Report of the 
committee of Keene (N. H.) High School, we find a remarkable 
example of punctuality which we understand has been secured t)y 
the co-operation of Teachers, Pupils and Parents. Yet much of 
the credit is undoubtedly due to the accomplished Teachers, Mr. 
and Mrs. Burbank. We should be glad to publish similar reports 
o{ our Vermont High Schools, and shall be proud to find one 
which ranks as high. 

Summer term, 12 weeks. Whole number of scholars, 80; 
males, 30 ; females, 50. Average attendance, 76. Number not 
absent, 58. Tardy, 0. Number of visits by Superintending Com- 
mittee, 12 ; Prudential Committee, 8 ; citizens, 175. 

Fall term, 12 weeks. Number of scholars, 82 ; males, 34 ; fe- 
males, 48. Average attendance, 78. Number not absent, CO. 
Tardy, 0. Visits by Superintending Committee, 13. Prudential 
Committee, 11. Citizens, 245. 

Winter term, 14 weeks. Number of scholars, 94. Males, 43 ; 
females, 51. Average attendance, 91. Not absent, 68. Tardy, 0. 
Visits by Superintending Committee, 15. Prudential Committee, 
12. Citizens, 525. 

P. S. — In a school nearer home, we have to report 1055 tardt^ 
marks, the same year ! 



NOTICES OP BOOKS AND PERIODICAL?. 

The Atlantic Monthly has increased in circulation more than 
10,000 copies since the beginning of the year. The same thought- 
ful and patriotic political papers, from the best prose writers, will 
continue to lend power and dignity to its pages ; and favorite poet* 
will evolve from the ever-shifting phases of our national affairs the 
lessons of the hour. The two great serial features which have 50 
firmly fixed public attention — Professor Agassiz's popular exposit- 
ions of the science of Natural History, and James Russell Loweirs 
" Biglow Papers" — will be continued each month. 

The Oontinental is a new and sterling monthly devoted to Lit- 
erature and National Policy. It is intended to meet a special 
want now unsupplied, by furnishing an Independent Magazine, 
which shall be open to the first intellects of the land, and Which 
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shall treat the issuei presented, and to be presented to the country^ 
in a tone no way tempered by partisanship, or influenced by fear^ 
favor, or the hope of reward ; which shall seize and grapple with 
the momentous subjects that the present disturbed state of affairs 
heave to the surface, and which can N07 be laid aside or neglect- 
ed. Edited by C. G. Leland. Published by J. R. Gilmore, 110 
Tremont St., Boston. One copy $3, postage paid. Three copies 
$6, postage unpaid. 

American Journal of Science and Art, conducted by Professor 
B. Silliman, B. Silliman, Jr., and James D. Dana, in connection 
with Prof. Asa Gray, Prof. Louis Agassiz, and Dr. Wolcott 
Gibbs. To every lover of scientific investigations, this periodical 
will be invaluable. The articles in the March number are, History 
of Conchology in the United States, Physics and Hydraulics of 
the Mississippi River, Contributions to Mineralogy by Genth, Coal 
Formations of N. A. The Electric Spark, Physiographical 
Sketch of the Rocky Mountains, North Atlantic Telegraphic Ex- 
plorations, Scientific Intelligence in Physics, Chemistry, Technical 
Cliemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Meteorology, and Miscellaneous 
Intelligence. Published bi-monthly, by SHliman and Dana, New 
Haven, Ct., at $5 per year. 

Harper's New Monthly^ and Harpet^s Weekly, are before us, eai h 
supplying a desideratum no where else to be found. 

For notices of the JTome Monthly, Godey^s Ladies* Book, Arthur 
and Peterson, see the March and previous numbers of the Journal* 
As good as ever — send for them. 

The New EngUmder is before us. This is a quarterly of dis- 
tinguished fame in the literary world. Not being familiar with it 
as a reader, we have passed it to the hands of one who has been a 
constant reader of it for many years. A fuller notice by him will 
appear next month. Price $3 per year. Address Wm. L. Kings* 
ley. New Haven, Cft. 

Method of Teachers' Institutes, and the Theory of Education, by 
S. V. Bates, A. M., Dep. Supt. of Com. Schools of Pa. Contents, 
— Value of Institute Instruction, Object of, Organization of. Dis- 
trict Institutes, Method of Conducting, Constitution, Subjects for 
Discussion, Theory of Intellectual Education. The contents and 
the reputation of the author, sufficiently indicate the character of 
the work. Published by A. S. Barnes and Burr, New York. 

We have before us several valuable School Reports, which we 
shall notice at a future time. We shall also glean from ^them 
some valuable facts and suggestions for the perusal of Vermont 
Teachers. 

«** We are requested by the Adjutant and Inspector General 
of Vermont, to say that he will furnish to friends of deceased sol- 
diei's all necessary blanks for obtaining the money due such soldiersi 
thus saving percentage to agents. Address P. T. Washburn, Adj. 
und Ins. General, Woodstodt, Vt., enclosing return postage. 
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VERMONT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

YoL IV. MAY, 1862^____]?0:J' 

"SHE KNOWS ENOUGH TO TEACH OUR SCHOOL." 

So said a school agent who had ransacked the connty 
to find a cheap teacher, — one who would charge only a 
dollar and a half per week and board among the scholars. 
There was no enquiry as to her character, or qualifications, 
but "how much does she ask ? " And when the question 
of her efficiency was raised, he replied, " She knows 
enough to teach our school. It is small and backward,''^ 
No greater mistake could be made than this. An ignorant 
teacher for an ignorant school! Nothing could be more 
absurd. Employ ignorance to instruct ignorance ? The 
more backward the school, the more intelligent should be 
the teacher. And on the score of economy, nothing is 
gained. No district can afford to have a poor school and 
hence they cannot afford to employ a poor teacher. 

But how much does this teacher know? 1st. Does she 
understand enough of Physiology and Hygiene to be 
qualified to protect the health and life of her pupils ? Is 
the school-house constructed with no regard to the com- 
fort and safety of those who resort there for instruction ? 
It is the teacher's business, so far as can be, to correct 
the evil. Are the seats so high that no child under ten 
years of age, can touch its feet to the floor ? The teacher 
should, if possible, secure a mechanic to cut them down. 
If this cannot be done, the pupils should never be allowed 
to occupy these seats, long at a time. Give them freedom 
in the open air, to relieve their aching limbs and weary 
bodies. Has the school room no means of ventilation ? 
It is the teacher's duty to open some safe avenues for the 
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free circulation of fresh air. There are school-houses in 
aur midst, filled with stifled atmosphere more dangerous 
than that of the poison valley of Java — more dangerous, 
because not immediately fatal in its efiects. Children do 
not fall dead by your side, in a poorly ventilated school- 
room ; but they inhale poisons which infect their blood, 
injure their constitution and often bring them to a prema- 
ture grave. Is it not the teacher's business to understand 
these laws and facts, and^uard against the evil ? The 
teacher should also understand how to regulate the tem- 
perature of the school-room. Most of the rooms are over- 
heated ; some range as high as 90o. Fahrenheit. Sixty 
degrees should be the minimum and seventy, the maximum. 
And it is of the utmost importance that this temperature 
should be uniform. Pupils should never be allowed to 
sit by a window slightly raised, so that the cold air can 
impinge upon the body. Is that a competent teacher who 
sends her pupils home at night, with their limbs half par- 
alyzed from confiQement upon badly constructed seats, and 
their shoulders stooping for the weary load of early con- 
sumption? Is she a competent teacher who allows her 
scholars to be so oppressed by artificial heat that they are 
kept in a high fever during the whole term? 

The laws of health and the means of its preservation 
should be thoroughly understood by every candidate for 
this high office. It makes little difference how small and 
^' backward" the school ; sound health is important lor all. 
This knowledge should include practical gymnastics, as a 
means of physical development. No teacher can be re- 
garded fully qualified, who does not appreciate the import- 
ance of this subject. 

2. Does the teacher know how to. manage and control 
her school ? 

The ability to do this is much more the gift of nature 
than an acquisition. If the mistress has not skill, she 
cannot manage ; if she has not authority, she cannot gov-. 
Qrri.. Yet, neithei: of thesQ can be acq^uired by those who. 
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have not natural talent. Keen discernment, force of char- 
acter and common sense, are essential to a teacher's suc- 
cess. Where the talent exists, it can be improved by 
cultivation. " The gem cannot be polished without fric- 
tion ;" but there can be no polish, if there is no gem. The 
great secret of success in school-keeping, lies under this 
head. To manctge well, the teacher must understand hu- 
man nature , must have system and order and promptness, 
in all she does, and must devote to her daily school duties, 
all her time and strength. She must be familiar and kind, 
yet, firm and decided ; she must gain the sympathies and 
confidence of her pupils, yet hold them by force of Law, 
whenever occasion requires. Is she qualified to control 
her scholars. She will do it chiefly by managemeirt. A 
systematic and well regulated school under the eye of 
authority, is of necessity well governed. The true teacher 
has self-control and this gives her power to control others. 
It inspires confidence and commands respect. She moves 
about with dignity and composure, and an unconscious in- 
fluence pervades the school-room and creates order and 
life. 

3. Does the Instructress know how to teach ? 

I do not inquire whether she is familiar with the branch- 
es studied in our schools, but what is her knowledge of 
the art of teaching ? 

If she understands her business, she will not place her- 
self on a lofty eminence above her pupils and attempt to 
overawe them by her own erudition. She must come 
down from such an eminence, and taking them by the 
hand, point out the niches in which others planted their 
feet when climbing, while at each successive step she 
shows them the increasing beauties which open before 
them. She must keep out of their light. and make just 
as little exhibition of her own learning as possible. 

Nor will she allow herself to be used as a crutch for her 
pupils to limp on, smoothing down every obstacle that is 
encountered, requiring no mental effort and cultivating a 
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habit of dependence. On the other hand, independent 
thought and selfreliance must be cultivated, discipline 
secured and the habit of expression formed. The teacher 
must not, then,jpowr in^ nor draw out knowledge, but re- 
quire the pupil to study faithfully, and recite independently 
under the guidance and inspiration oi sparing instruction. 
4. Does the teacher understand the responsibilities that 
rest upon her in this elevated position? Does she know 
how far her example will go for good or evil? And does 
she possess such principles and such a character, as may 
be safely transferred to her pupils? In a word, "does 
she know enough to teach our school V If so, employ her, 
pay her liberally, give her on^ home, treat her kindly- and 
confidentially, visit her school and co-operate in all her ef- 
forts for the improvement of your children, and none but 
good results will follow. o. 



SCHOOL HOUSES. 



KO. II. THEIR CONSTRUCTION. 

After choice has been made of a good location, the next 
thing needful is the erection of a suitable edifice. 

An appropriate structure, with whatever else is needfiil 
to the bodily comfort and health of children engaged in 
study, is of no small moment. Too little importance is 
ordinarily attached to convenient and well-devised build- 
ings of all kinds, especially as they need cost little, if any, 
more than the rudest and most ill-contrived which w© now 
have. Also beauty, other things being equal, should be 
by no means disregarded. Its presence is always desira- 
ble, so far as it is not made to encroach upon utility. In 
structures generally, both taste and adaptation to service 
may be consulted with advantage. Most of all, should they 
be kept in view in the erection of an edifice designed for 
the use of the young, and as a help in their education. 
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An inviting and comfortable school-house, — one which is 
not dingy, but cheerful, in its appearance — one too which 
is not only pleasant, but appeals to the sense of the beau- 
tiful — ^has no insignificant bearing on the opening mind of 
youth. Accordingly, in the erection of such a building, 
special care should be taken that it be not merely conve- 
nient and comfortMe, but also pleasant and tasteful. 

Now these qualities, if they be so deserving of consid- 
eration, need to be kept in mind, and rendered predomi- 
nant, first of all as characteristic features in the grand 
ouiiines of the school-house. They should be made promi- 
nent, so far as fitting, in its external form and appearance, 
as well as in its structure and arrangements internally. 
In order to this general adaptation, little more is necessary 
than forethought in devising, and discretion in the carry- 
ing out of the pl«|j devised. And what an advantage is 
by this means secured. The school-house is an ornament 
to the neighborhood, and has an attraction for the young. 
The simple existence of a commodious building, conve- 
niently arranged, in which the older brothers and sisters 
cheerfully meet for study, not only has an influence on 
the younger children, but also 'lures all to school, leads 
them onward step by step, helping to make each advance- 
ment in knowledge rather a pleasure than an irksome jour- 
ney. Indeed, a great deal is gained, when the place for 
learning ceases to be regarded as an object of dread, and 
" going to school" is no longer a disagreeable task. 

So, again, the qualities referred to ought not to be lost 
sight of in the arrangement and finish of particular parts, 
and especially of proper seats and desks. These should 
be adapted to those who are to occupy them. They need 
to be such in their structure, as not to be unnecessarily 
repulsive or wearisome, and so arranged as to subserve 
convenience and render the school-room an attractive and 
agreeable place for study. Comfortable seats need be 
little more expensive than those four-inch benches, still to 
be met with in some quarters, which the fathers once a 
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year find " so hard*^ for the single half-hour of school-meet- 
ing, if 80 be they ever enter the school-house at all. 
And yet these are the seats, on which little ones are often 
sentenced to sit six live-long hours a day in perfect still- 
ness ; seats, indeed, on which if the child remain in quiet- 
ness, he passes his time ill at ease in mind and without 
comfort of body. He is in fact sure to sin against the 
organic laws of health, if he succeed in observing what 
might, under other circumstances, be wholesome regula- 
tions established by the teacher. Such a violation of the 
primary conditions of physical well-being no less neces- 
sarily results in its appropriate evil, than non-conformity 
with the arbitrary iniles of decorum. This being: the 
case, parents ought to enquire whether they are not doing 
a gross injustice to the teacher as well as to the taught, 
when they fail to supply furniture suit|4 ^o ensure bodily 
comfort. They certainly should see to it that the young 
are as seldom as possible placed in the dilemma, in which 
they are sure, in trying to avoid one evil, to fall into an* 
other of scarcely less magnitude. 

But, once more, a good house^ with seats and desks, 
both tasteful and well adapted to secure the bodily com- 
fort of children, will not make the school-room pleasant, 
if there be not a given supply of tvarmthj light and pure 
air. Suitable arrangements should accordingly be made 
by which a proper temperature may be secured. Usually 
the deficiency is not so much in beat as in its distribution. 
Too often the head is excessively warm, while the feet are 
suffering from cold. So light is needful, not only for the 
sake of seeing, but also in order to the health of the eye 
and of the whole body. Due regard should consequently 
be given to this point, both in the general construction of 
the school-house, and in the arrangement of the seats. 
A sufficient amount of fresh air is likewise of great im- 
portance. Without it the pupil cannot be kept wide-awake, 
and intent on his studies. Oxygen is as necessary for the 
lungs as good bread for the stomach. And yet the child 
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18 often compelled to breathe and re-breathe the attnoB- 
phere of the school-room, after it is for the mo^t part de- 
prived of its invigorating qualities, and loaded with poi- 
son. In every such case interest in study begins to 1^^ 
health to be impaired, while seeds of fatal disoaaes ^r^ 
sown, from the simple want of suitable arrangements ^r 
ventilation. 

We see, then, that much is involved in the proper 00% 
struction of the school-house. Not only the configuratioi^p 
of the whole edifice, not merely the kind of seats and des^a 
furnished, but also with these the arrangements for warm- 
ing, lighting and ventilating, have a great influence upon the 
pupil and the teacher. When every thing is comfortably 
and convenient, the instructor is in good humor, while the 
learner is in a way to be contented and happy in bis pur- 
suit of knowledge. If the room or rooms for study be 
cleanly and well-aired, the child is not worn out with 
lassitude, and rendered doubly restive under school re- 
straint. Are the appartments, with all the furniture 
necessarily appertaining thereto, neat, tidy and tasteful, 
they make him feel at home ; they tend to draw out and 
nurture his powers in a healthy direction, while study, be- 
ing no longer an object of abhorrence, becomes his de- 
light. Still this result is not likely to follow, if the child's 
bodily position, while in school, be uncomfortable, and all 
that meets the eye calculated, as is too often the case, to 
inspire restlessness and gloomy forebodings. Some, per- 
haps many, of us look back in memory to the district 
Bchool-house, almost as we would to a dungeon, in which 
we were once long immured; as we would to a lonely cell, 
from which after wearisome days of painful toil we at 
length escaped. Yes, we think of it as of a dreary pris- 
on-house, in which we were doomed to pass many months 
and years of confinement, injurious to health of body, mind 
and heart, and not as of a centre of attraction, around 
which cluster in later life many of the most endearing and 
gladly cherished recollections of childhood. 
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If such be the case, surely we, who are now upon the 
stage of action, are cciRed to see that our school-houses 
are convenient, comfortable and pleasant. This is for the 
interest, not of one or of a few merely, but of all, and will 
do much to determine the character of the rising genera- 
tion. Indeed, well-arranged, suflSciently lighted and prop- 
erly ventilated rooms add so greatly to the cheerfulnes* 
and welfare of the pupil — reh'eve to such an extent from 
the weariness of the flesh, giving new zest to the attrac- 
tions of study — and are in the long run so much the cheap- 
est, if health and intellectual progress alone be considered 
— that it is a wonder that parents, especially New England 
parents, who are so noted for their thrift in most other 
respects, can be satisfied with the present "hang" of many 
of our school-houses. p. 

Mrraia in No. L — Page 57, tenth line from bottom, jyroperty 
should be properly. Page 58, ninth Hne from top, and should read 
tkcst. Page 61, ninth line from top, inspiration should be impar- 
taiion. Page 61, last line but one of article, for which read mtL 



RATHER PHARISAICAL. 

A minister sat at his desk one day, 
Where he had sat often before ; 
For he was preparing a grand essay. 
To read to his hearers the very next day, 
Concerning " the true and the living way," 
Which would lead them to Heaven's door. 

He wandered forth from his cool retreat, 

^ Twas a beautiful morning in May ; 

And he took his way through the crowded street. 

Where the constant humming of busy feet 

Arose as he passed his ears to greet. 

Then in distance died away. 

A little girl sat in that crowded street, 
!No father nor mother had she ; 
Her dress was scanty and bare her feet. 
And day after day she bad naught to eat. 
Kind words came seldom her ears to greets 
And her grief was sad to see* 
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The preacher came down on the self same side, 

Revolving his grand essay ; 

Did he stop where the little girl sat and cried ? 

Ah no, not he ! he had too much pride, 

And no spare moments had he beside, 

On a poor child to throw away. 

But soon, as he walked with stately stride, 
A little black puppy came by ; 
He stopped and called him up to his side, 
Then patted his head with a childish pride, 
And stroked his ebony coat beside, 
With juvenile ecstacy. 

A humble school teacher observed the deed, 
And he thought of the holy command, 
The naked to clothe and the hungry feed ; 
The needy to help in their time of need. 
And to these precepts he took good heed. 
With a willing heart and hand. 

He went to this poor neglected child. 

As she sat by the way and cried ; 

Her wants he supplied and in accents mild, 

Spoke words of hope till she sweetly smiled ; 

And thus her sorrows she soon beguiled, 

And her tears of grief were dried. 

O ye whose hearts, grown hard and cold, 

To selfish ambition are given ; 

Though you from the needy and poor withhold 

YouF treasured riches or hoarded gold, 

Remember, " Their angels always behold 

The face of our Father in Heaven." C. A. C 



The culture of the inellect is an unmixed good, when it is sacred- 
ly used to enlighten the conscience, to teed the flame of generous 
sentiment, to perfect us in our common employments, to throw a 
grace over our common actions, to make us sources of innocent 
cheerfulness, and centers of holy influence, and to give us courage* 
strength, stability, amidst the sudden changes and sore temptations, 
and trials of life. 
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OUR COUNTRY'S HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 

If further proof of the importance of this branch of in- 
struction is needed; we have it in the past history and 
present condition of that ancient people of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, and to whom were com- 
mitted the oracles of God. Scattered throughout tht 
earthy a by-word and a reproach among men, they still are 
one people. Their nationality is as distinct and their un- 
dying love of country as strong, as in the days when the 
sweet singer of Israel poured forth from his prophetic 
lips those mournful strains of inspired n^elody whose vi- 
brations thrill through the soul and go down to the depths 
of the inner being. " By the riversof Babylon there, we 
sat down; we hanged our harps upon the willows, yea, 
and we wept when we remembered Zion. If I forget 
thee, Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning, 
if I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the 
roof of my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy." Words of vast import are here ! What an 
effort to mirror forth the deep toned sentiments of patri- 
otic affection which, struggling for utterance through the 
feeble medium of words, points beyond that medium to 
emotions which are unutterable. The descendant of 
Abraham who, notwithstanding Turkish oppression, still 
clings with patriotic devotion to the holy city, thankfully 
purchases from his inhuman oppressor the precious priv- 
ilege of gazing upon the ruins of that •' Holy and beauti- 
ful house " whose consecrated .walls once echoed to the 
voice of the Son of God. From the ice-bound regions of 
northern Europe, from the sunny plains of Hindostan, 
from the crowded thoroughfares of busy London, or the 
classic ruins of the " Eternal City," the Hebrew exile 
bends his steps toward the land consecrated by the cove- 
nant of his God and the blood of his fathers, happy and 
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grateful, if he is there permitted to find a grave. Though 
bom in another land, yet the history of his nation is writ- 
ten upon his heart as with a pen of iron. He knows that 
the bones of his ancestors are there and he seeks to be 
gathered to the dust of his fathers. It is a recurrence to 
History. It is the result of obedience to the Divine in- 
junction. " These things that I command thee this day, 
shall be in thy heart and thou shalt teach Ihem diligently 
unto thy children and shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thy house, when thou walkest thy way, when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up." Thus we see that oral 
instruction in their history was made the duty of parents 
to their children, and I aver that the faithful discharge of 
that duty through successive generations, has done more 
to perpetuate their nationality, than all other causes com- 
bined. If then a knowledge of our own history is so es- 
sential to the development of a sound and healthy nation- 
ality, how earnestly should we labor to promote it among 
the rising generation. How anxious should every parent, 
every teacher, every patriot be to secure an object so in- 
terwoven with the future destinies of the nation. Look at 
the patriotic North struggling to uphold the most beneficent 
government that ever blessed a people, and then at the trait- 
orous South striving with paricidal hands to overthrow it, 
and what makes the diflerence ? I answer, the general in- 
telligence of the one and the almost universal ignorance of 
the other. Those who are bravely fighting for their coun- 
try will, as a general thing, if questioned, be found to un- 
derstand its history, and if there be exceptions, they only 
prove the rule. Let us, then, as a pec^ple who understand 
and appreciate the blessings we enjoy, labor in this, as in 
all other proper ways, to transmit them unimpaired to fu- 
ture generations. C. A. C. 



Refined manners and polite behavior must not be deem- 
ed altogether superficial. 
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THE TOWN SUPERINTENDENT. 
A successful system of common schools necessarily in- 
volves much of that " machinery" which many good, con- 
servative people of to-day are pleased to pronounce "hum- 
bug.^' This "machinery," too, must be in "working order^^ 
in every part, or the good results of the whole system are 
partially defeated. 

The clock is useless as a time-keeper, when any part of 
the machinery is not in a condition to perform the part 
assigned to it. Now, which part of the *'machinery" of 
our common school system is most imperfect, I shall not 
presume to decide ; my limited observation does not qualify 
me to do so ; but I believe my experience will justify me 
in finding a little fault with tlie town superintendent. 

I taught a district school the past winter, where the 
superintendent did not visit us until the tenth week. He 
then made a short call, which was the first and last tb« 
school saw of him. 

He made no remarks, and some of the scholars, after he 
left, inquired who he was, and what he came there for. 
It was not on account of the insignificance of the school 
that it was thus slighted. The number of scholars was 
forty-one, average, thirty-seven. Other schools were 
cared for in about the same manner. There was no teach- 
er's association in town, nothing of the kind. AU were 
waiting for the superintendent to take the lead, as it was 
regarded as his duty to do so. This is not an extreme 
case ; probably scores of similar cases can be found in the 
state ; but there was just the diflSculty too often found, 
viz : — the superintendent had business euough without hok- 
ing after the schools in to\vn ; his great mistake was in 
taking the oflSce at all ; its duties were made a secondary 
matter. 

I am aware of the poor encouragement the superintend, 
ont receives in a pecuniary point of view, yet, if he ac- 
cepts the joffice he should do it with his "eyes open," and 
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with the determination to discharge its duties faithfully. 
Any man who is truly alive to the work of education wiD 
not set coolly down to calculate in dollars and cents wheth- 
er his labor "will pay.-' The best educators among us are 
making great sacrifices in behalf of the cause for which 
they labor. 

Sometimes the superintendent is an "M. D.," who thinks 
more of his visit to some already over-dosed patient, than 
of the responsibility devolving upon him in the supervis- 
ion of the schools. 

It is not interesting to the teacher who is toiling ear- 
nestly and devotedly to mould in symmetry the pliant mind 
of youth, to have the superintendent make him a hurried 
"call," apologize for not being more attentive, and "wind 
up" with a glowing account of his "run of practice !" 

As a class, I have no doubt the town superintendents 
are doing their work faithfully, notwithstanding the poor 
remuneration they get in. dollars and cents ; but there are 
some disgraceful exceptions. There is a great responsi- 
bility resting with this oflSce, and, while an indifi"erent in- 
cumbent is worse than none, the influence of the earnest 
living superintendent will be felt by the humblest pupil 
that attends the common school. H. S. E. 



BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

BY JAMES CURBIE, A. M., SCOTLAND. 

1. The subject of it [the child's book] must be a story,- 
of which the interest centers distinctly on a person, or on 
some object actually or virtually personified. Science and 
history, therefore, however much simplified and garnished, 
are from their very nature unsuitable ; the one being too 
abstract, the other too complex. 

2. The book must appeal to the imagination, and not 
merely to the reason or understanding. A cold, didactic 
style, however clear, has no attractions for children. 
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3. In speaking to tbo feelings the book must not as. 
sume too great a degree of self-consciousness in the child- 
ren. Some otherwise suitable books are spoilt by a per- 
petual moralizing in set terms^ and calling for reflections 
of a nature quite beyond the children to make ; forgetting 
that morality should be woven into the entire web of the 
narrative, and that they imbibe the impression of it in 
silently indentifying themselves with a personage whoso 
sentiments and actions are moral. 

4. In teaching morality the book must be careful to 
base it on a sure foundation. A false morality is a dan- 
gerous, yet very common fault in a child's book. Virtue 
is very frequently associated with personal and temporal 
advantage, as when " getting on in the world" is made the 
basis for inculcating truthfulness and honesty ; and vice 
is frequently condemned on the ground of personal and 
temporal disadvantage alone. If virtue and vice be 
grounded on no deeper basis, the child's morality must in 
course of time be rudely shocked, and perhaps over- 
thrown. Sometimes virtue and vice are founded on ex- 
treme cases of reward and punishment. Thus the boy 
who robs nests has often assigned to him the fate of fall- 
ing from a tree into a river and being drowned ; or the 
lying child goes on in a wicked course, till perhaps he 
comes to the gallows, or, like Ananias, is struck dead. 
Such consequences either rarely or never occur ; and if 
no other penalties of vice are mentioned, the child will 
conclude from its never seeing these particular ones occur 
that there are none at all. 

5. The book should portray virtue for imitation rather 
than vice for avoidance. It is not prudent to anatomize 
vicious characters before the young, to trace their steps 
their various schemes, to show up their designs ; even for 
the purpose of denouncing them. As has been well re- 
marked, " the infectious nature of vices is not destroyed 
by the reproach which may be attached to them." There 
is no uso of giving children an experience of evil they 
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had better be without. Let their innocenee be preserved 
as long as it may ; the knowledge of good and evil will 
come soon enough. Not the dark side of human nature^ 
then, but the bright should be held up as the picture on 
which they should dwell. 

6. The subject of the book may be either bad, to their 
experience, or it may be remote from it ; but th# story 
should not be improbable. Robinson Crusoe and the Fairy 
Tales are equally admissible. 

7. The sentiment and style of the book should be uun 
affected. The bantering prettinesses sometimes addressed 
to the young with the view of getting them to listen, re* 
gardiag either their personal appearance, or their actions 
and dispositions, can only breed conceit and affectation in 
return. And in point of style, there is an exce^ss of ex- 
pression, a studied affection and over-doing of childish 
words, which by no means add to the beauty or simplicity 
of the narrative. 

Books for children fall under two classes ; those whose 
subject matter is real, and those in which it is fictitious. For 
the former kind many incidents in biography, and many 
biographical incidents in history ought to be available. 
But much less is available than would at first sight appear; 
which is fully expls^ined if we recollect that a large poi\ 
tion of these incidents are connected with crime and pun- 
ishment, and that it is not so much the quiet and unobtru-. 
fcive virtues they record, as the more noisy and popular. 
There remain to be noticed those books which embody 
ficticious narrative. The utilitarian spirit has almost entire- 
ly banished from the present generation the old nursery 
tales ; Cinderilla, Aladin, Sinbad, and the fairies are in 
disgrace. These and similar tales must and will be 
brought back again, being fitted for children in all time. 
They are much superior in respect of healthy influence 
to the generality of books which for the present have 
superseded them. They are not professedly moral tales \ 
they are tales of imagination and amusement ; but neither 
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are they immoral ; of none of them can worse be said than 
that they leave morality where they found it. Whilst 
many of them, especially the fairy tales, have a distinct 
moral influence, separating good from evil by a wide and 
impassible gulf, instead of mingling them up together as 
is now so commonly done. — Barnard^s Journal of Educa- 
tion^ 



PKOBLEMS OF THE GRINDSTONE AND HAYSTACK 
In a recent article published in the Journal, upon 
'^Modes of teaching Arithmetic;^^ — a solution of a Specified 
Problem, found in Greenleaf s Higher Arithmetic, was 
solicited for the benefit of some of our younger teachers. 
As no one has responded to that solicitation, and as the 
writer's aid, in solving that and another kindred Problem, 
continues to be invoked by teachers unable to do the 
work alone, will you allow him through the medium of 
the Journal, to furnish them and others in like need, with 
the requisite statements for the answers sought. 
Prob. 22d, p. 394. 

A, B, C and D, bought a Grindstone 40 inches in di- 
ameter. The diameter of the shaft was 4 inches. What 
number of inches shall they each grind oJQF from the semi- 
diameter in the order of the letters above, provided they 
own equal shares ? 



1st. 40-VM)!^Ex^±(i)!=A's share. 



2d. ^(40)2— (4)2 x3-4-j-(4)2— V(40)2— (4)2 xl-2+(4) 2 

2 
= B's share. 
3d. 



^(40 )2— (4)2 xl-2+(4)2— ^(40)''— (4)=' Xl-4+(4)2 

2 
= C's share. 
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4th. V(40)^^(4)2xl-4+(4)2-4 ^ ^,^ ^^^^^ 

Prob, 34, p. 595. 

Messrs. Pierce, Kowe, Wells and Northend, bought 4 
«tack of Hay in the form of a quadrangular pyramid, whose 
altitude was 16 feet. They pay equally, but as the upper 
part of the stack had been injured, it was agreed that 
Pierce, who takes his share from the top, shall have 10 
per cent more than Rowe, and that Bowe, who takes his 
share next, shall have 8 per cent more than Wells, and 
that Northend. who has the bottom of the stack, shall 
have 10 per cent more than Wells. What number offset 
from the altitude shall each take in the order specified. 

1. WW X ;-;Jgl|== = WhatP. take. 



^- "^^^^^ ^1,08x1,10+1,08 



08+1+1,10 



^^ ' ^ 1,08x1.10- 



.10+1,08+1+1,10 
What Rowe takes. 



3.3V(16)3X^'«'X^'^«+'^^^+^ 



1,08 X l,10+^>Q8+l+l,10 
^ 1,08x1,10+1,08 



^^ ^ 1,08x1,10+1,08+1+1,10 — 
What Wells takes. 

4 iQ^s.Jne)2 X 1,08x1,10+1,08 +1 _ 

What Northend takes. 

It may be, perhaps, a sufficient explanation of the abovei> 

to refer to the principles of Geometry involved in them, 

Ist. That the areas of circles are to each other as tho 

squares circumscribed about them, or the squares of their 

diameters ; and 2d, That the contents of similar solids ar« 

to each other as the cubes of their homologous sides oral*> 

(itudes. If bot) it is oertainly pertinent, Messrs. Editors^ 

10 
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to inquire,, whether a Text-Book containing very many 
Problems more difficult of solution than the foregoing, i^ 
ft suitable Arithmetic iior use in our Common Schools. 

Teacheb. 



THE MANAGEMENT OP ACADEMIES. 

NUMBER THREE. 

Our Academies do great wrong in permitting scholars 
to study branches for which they are not prepared ; and 
in permitting pupils somewhat advanced to pursue higher 
branches to the exclusion of common branches which they 
much more need. la the first iiistance, the pupil neither 
gains valuable discipline nor acquires useful knowledge. 
The intellectual nourishment offered is good, but too high. 
The act of reaching is invigorating, when reasonable, and 
when the strength is stimulatedby continual achievement; 
but bootless labor is always discouraging. When a sub- 
ject implies the mastery of more elementary branches 
which are not mastered, the study of it is useless and 
wearisome, and likely to result in indifference to all men- 
tal exertion. In the second case, the pupil may gain much 
good discipline, but no better than he could have gained 
by attending to other branches ; and, when he comes to 
act out of school, he has the mortification to find, that 
though proficient in science he is a blunderer in syntax 
and spelling; and that though he may read foreign lan- 
guages with facility, his neighbors will infer it only from 
the fact that he cannot read hia own with decency. 

How shall we remedy this crying evil ? Chiefly, by 
making the common branches popular in our schooU. 
How ? First, by taking care that the best teaching talent 
of the school is devoted as much to the common branches 
as to the higher. Secondly, by giving as liberal an amount 
m( tiina to, these clanaes as to any other; a clafla of six ift 
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Geometry or in Latin should not be granted more tinae 
than a class of twenty in Arithmetic or in Reading, bv$ 
less. Thirdly, by giving as faithful attention to classes i^ 
the common branches as in the higher ; a teacher should 
not devote all his study hours to preparing for recitations 
in Algebra or Greek, and none to prepare for recitations 
in English Grammar or Geography. Fourthly, let there 
be no discrimination of studies iu the rates of tuition ; 
but let tlierebe one uniform rate ibr all the branches regu- 
larly taught in an Academy ; this is simply just if the 
forgoing suggestions are followed ; and it is a matter of 
experience that a larger proportion of a school will attend 
to the common branches without compulsion, when there 
is bul one rate of tuition than when there is an extra 
charge for higher branches. Ward, 



OUR NEXT ANNUAL STATE MEETING. 

Where is it to be held ? We do not raise this question 
beo?iuse we have any doubt that our Executive Committee 
will make seasonable and suitable arrangements for said 
meeting. But we would call attention to the propriety c*f 
demanding of the villages where this meeting is to b^ 
tield from year to year, free entainment for allvfho attepd^ 
both gentlemen and ladies. 

In our judgment, it is neither proper nor desirable to 
expect such entertainment. We are not calling in ques- 
tion the hospitality of our good people ; we have abun- 
dent evidence to the contrary, in the experience of our 
Association during the period of its existence. But the 
deoaand is an unreasonable tax upon their generosity. Tfajb 
meetings have been and ought to b j largely attended ; 
more convene than can be conveniently ^accommodated 
in the private families of small villages like most of those 
in oar State, It is not desirable on any account^ that j^ee 
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entertainment should be asked fot any but ladies from 
tziroad. Gentlemen should take care of themselves. No 
educational meetings are better sustained than those held 
in Massachusetts and by the American Institute of In- 
struction, and if we are rightly informed ^ they never ex- 
pect free entertainment for genilemen. Is it thought that 
many would stay away (if this change is made), who now 
attend these meetings ? This would probably be so with 
two classes of persons. 1st. Those who attend our meet- 
ings becaicse they can go on half'fare^ and liaise free enter- 
tainment. 2nd. Those who go on half-fare, (not to attend 
the meeting, but to have a good time generally) and enjoy 
the hospitality offered them. As to the first class, we 
will say, if any have not interest enougli in the meetings, 
to attend them at their own expense, it will be no loss to 
the cause, if they stay away. If by any meaHs, we can 
drive oflF the second class who go to enpy themselves out- 
side of the meeting, we should accomplish a good work. 
Like drones and leaches, they impede our progress and 
draw the life blood from our veins. If such a change tends 
to diminish the attendance upon our meetings, it will, in 
the same proportion, serve to make these meetings more 
interesting and proiStable. Let us, then, neither ask nor 
expect free entertainment for any except ladies, at our 
State meetings. If such hospitality is voluutarily extend- 
ed by any village where it is proposed to hold a meeting, 
it may be accepted, but let us no longer ask it beforehand. 
All in favor of this motion, please manifest it by saying 
aye 1 O. 



Military Terms. — Technical military terms are* now 
coming into almost daily use, and constantly occurring id 
newspapers, public addresses and in conversation. Of the 
exact meaning of many of these terms, military men, as 
well as civilians, are profoundly ignorant. They will be 
found accurately defined by W£BSTEB.«-^OAto Statesman^ 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

FAHILIAB SUGGESTIONS TO COMMON SCHOOL TBACHBBS. 

All travelers to a foreign country seek first its capitdL 
If they visit Palestine, they go directly to JeruacxUm, 
and examine the various parts of the province from this 
central point. The unit £1] is the Jerusalem in mathe- 
xnaticsy and if we would understand well the Geography of 
this country, we must start from the capital. There are 
three signs of this idea ; Ist the word one, 2d the Roman 
character I, 3d the figure 1. If one be added to one, the 
idea is no longer simple, but complex, and is expressed 
also by three signs, viz : iwOf II and 2. Add another one 
to two and this new idea has three difi'erent expressions, 
viz : three^ III and 3. These we call numbers. Hence, 
Numbers are expressions for one or more things of the same 
kind. 

All numbers come from one. Let us see how they are 
derived. 
10000. 1000. 100. 10. 1. .1 .01 .001 .0001 .00001 

In the first place, the numbers at the left are produced 
by multiplying the unit [1] by 10 and each successive 
product by 10; those on the right result from dividing 
repeatedly by 10. This is the origin of the law in nota- 
tion that numbers increase and decrease in ten fold ratio. 
We will add the results of our multiplication and division 
and the fact will appear. 

1. .1 

• 10. ,01 

100. .001 

1000. .0001 

10000. .00001 



mil. .11111 

These may be extended indefinitely in both directions, 
to the right and left, constantly approaching the infinitely 
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largo and the infinitely small, but never reaching eitbef 
e:9:treme. The numbers above increase and decrease by 
the uniform scale of ierts. But sometiraes, we use a vary- 
ipg scale. We may have 1 JE. Is. Id. 1 far. The increase 
i^ by the varying numbers 4, 12 and 20. We may have 1-4, 
I;?, 1-17, 1-47. Here the value of the fraction decreases 
^8 the denominators [or divisors] increase. One as before, 
is the basis. This unit may represent the smallest con- 
ceivable fraction, or the universe itself. In either case, 
it is the starting point iov 2lII mathematical calculations. 

l*rof Davies gives us an " aritlimetical alphabet " which 
consists of 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9, the cipher and nine 
digits [from digitij a latin word meaning fingers ; so call- 
edj probably, from tlie habit of counting the fingers]. He 
also gives lessons in arithmetical spelling. For example, 
iti Addition, five is spelled 1 and 4 are 5; 4 and 1 are 5 ; 
2 and S are 5 ; 3 and 2 are 5. In Subtraction, the process 
is but little varied, as 2 from 6 leaves 3, or 2 from 5, three 
remains. In Multiplication, we use the two elements 
which produce the product, as 2 times 1 are 2; two times 
4 are 8 ; two times 6 are 12. In Division, 2 in 4 are 2 ; 
ft in is are 3 ; 2 in 8 are 4 ; 2 in 10 are 5 ; 2 in 12 are 6. Arith* 
metical reading should be very carefully taught in con* 
nection with spelling, in all these rules. In this way, pu- 
pils can be prepared for successful progress in the science 
of numbers. 

Just the Book Needed. — Soule <fe Williams' " Manual 
of English Pronunciation and Spelling" ought to be on 
the table of every student, teacher and professional man, 
in the nation. It is so convenient. In correcting proof 
the other day, we came to the word welfare. Is it welfare 
or wellfare ? Can't tell ; it looks righf , but may be wrong. 
We turned to the word in our Manual and found " Wd- 
far% 180 "; turned to •* [180 [9] " and read " Compound 
words generally retain all the letters which are used in 
writing the simple words that compose them, as aU-tmse, 
t»Miped. The exceptions are •some of the compounds of 
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a/?; As almighty^ almost^ already^ also, although, altogether^ at- 
toaySf vfithal, therewithal, wherewithal ; the word wherever, (ufhere- 
ever) ; tlie words chilblain, welfare, christmas Hod others coin- 
pounded with the word mass ; the words arifid, awfulf sin- 
ful, and all otheJ-s similarly compounded with the word 
full; and, according to lexicographers, the words fulfil 
and untU, though, according to Webster and Goodrich, 
these should be written with the I doubled in conformity 
with the general rule.'' Here the /a4:t and the recuson are 
at once brought before us. 

Lewis' Gymnastic Monthly is a periodical which shouLdi 
be in every Teacher's hands. It is devoted to Physical 
Culture. It will this year, contain 3G0 pages and 350 cutt 
and present a complete guide in Gymnastics, for the Gym- 
nasium, the School and the Family. Price $1,00 per yeaK. 

k5*t0 every kew subscriber for the y£rmo:nt 
School Journal who will send us $1,00 we will senp 
A COPY OP Lewis' Gymnastic Monthly fob one YEABy 
FREE. Is there a live teacher in the State who will not 
avail himself of this liberal offer? 

Upon second thought, we make the same offe^r to &9 
who now take the Journal. Add 50 cents to your sub- 
icription and pay it, and yoo, too, shall have the Gym^ 
nastic Monthly. 

What does the difference indicate? In one graded scbpol 
in this neighborhood, during the past year, nof a single 
case of tardiness occared ; in another, during the same 
time, 1087 tardy marks were made. We need no further 
examination ; this fact reveals the true character of the 
two schools. The first, we know, was admirably managed 
in all its departments ; the other, badly, very badly I 

Principals op Academies and Seminaries. — ^Will yon 
allow lis to bring before the community, the peculiar 
merits of yoxxr own individual Institutions? We have ft 
oommon field, but will cherish no envious rivalry. If fit 
for our work, wehave an earnest ambition; shall use eVexy 
^eans within our power to elevate the character of our 
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own schools. But no true teacher will aim to Build up 
his own, at the expense of his neighbor's school. We are 
interested to have all prosper. We advertise our own 
schools in the Journal. We have offered and still oflFer, 
|o advertise other schools for much less than it costs us 
to advertise our own. For $4, we will insert a card, 1-8 of 
a page, one year. And we shall be very gfed to embellish 
the Journal with the Engravings of all the Institutioos in 
the State, if their Principals will furnish us with the im- 
pressions. We will also insert free op charge, a brief 
6utline of the general plan of study, and the position 
each aims to occupy in the educational field. 

Rev. John Wheeler, ex-president of the University of 
Vermont., died on Wednesday, April 16tb, aged 64 years. 

Also, Rev. E. Hale Barstow, for several years Princi- 
pal of a flourishing Boys' Seminary, at Newton, Mass.^ 
died at Haverhill, N. H., April 19, aged 46 years.. 



NOTICES OP BOOKS AND PERIOMCALS. 

Tbu£ New Englander, Now in its twenty-first year, is one of 
our most valuable Quarterlies. It has its own place, and fills it 
well. It is eminently the Quarterly for the people. Dificussions 
of "living ^ questions by " living " men, constitute its peculiar at- 
taction*. 

The January nmnber has articles of various interest, among 
which we would mention, as bearing particularly upon the times^ 
the fifth, entitled, " Adequacy of the Constitution," by Hon. T. 
Farrar, Dorchester^ Mass. ; the eighth, " Our Unity as a Nation,**^ 
by P. Santval, N. Y. City ; and the eleventh, ** Hautefeville on 
some Recent Questions of International Law," by Pres. Woolsej, 
Yale College. 

The ninth by Dr. Bacon of New Haven, entitled " The Wars 
of the Lord," a title taken from Mather's Magnalia, is an interest- 
ing and valuable sketch of the several wars in the history of New^ 
England, and their e£^ct upon the character of the people and 
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the progress of religion. The Book Notices are able and discrim- 
inating, and give great value to the Magazine. 

Published by Wm. L. Kingsley, New Haven, Conn. Price, 
Sd a jear^ in advance. J. C. 

The Atlantic Monthly. — The value of this trulj excellent peri- 
odical can be best ascertained by a careful perusal of its pages. 
We would advise aH to subscribe for it, and then test the truth of 
our assertion. Among its able articles for May, you will find, — 
Man under Sealed Orders, The South Breaker, Saltpetre aa a 
Source of Power, Weather in War, Methods of Study in Natural 
History, Under the Snow, by the late Gen Lander, Speech of 
Hon. Preserved Doe in Secret Session, &c. 

Peterson for May contains /or^y ar^tcZw and sixty-Jive em^ 
kUishments, The steel engraving, Flowers of May, is exceeding- 
ly beautiful, and the wood cut, Reading the War News, is very nat- 
ural and expressive. Some of the illustrations of the latest styles 
are, — Les Modes Parisiennes, Knitted Shawl, The Princess Cu- 
pote. Children's Fashions, Walking Pressj etc. Ladies will here 
find patterns and receipts for every thing in their line. 

The Continental Monthly is devoted to Literature and National 
Policy. This Magazine was commenced with this year, and yet 
it has already achieved a national reputation. Fresh and vigorous 
articles by our most eminent statesmen, give life to its pages. The 
union of all the States, is its politics. Iti literary standard is to 
occupy no ground lower than the highest. Among the contents of 
the May number are, — What shall we do with it ? The Molly O' 
Molly Papers, The Ante-Norse Discoveries of America, A Story 
of Mexican Life, Columbia's Safety, Fuigitives at the West, The 
Education to be, etc. 

" Inimitable " Crodey is out for May. It contains May Flowers^ 
a very beautiful steel engraving, double extension colored Fashion 
Plates, seven figures ; Drawing Lessons, in imitation of litho- 
graphic; Ladies' Riding Dresses for the season ; and patterns for 
embroidering, markings and for every thing that Ladies can wear, 
use, or make. The reading matter is up to the mark. 

The Five Cent Monthly is a new Magazine of thirty-two pages, 
contai):iing choice original romances, tales, sketches, poems, an^ 
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criticism. Vol. I, No. 1, commenced wUh January. E. H, Bullari) 
^ Co., publishers, 11 CornhilL Boston. 

Rev. J. BrittoD; Supt. for Bradford, is publisliing in die Aurora 
"of the Yalloj, a verj interesting series of 'artiiikB upon mattexs of 
practical interest to schools. 

Rev. Sir. Howard ff^, of Rutland, has contributed regular 
school papers to the Herald, during manj months past* These 
papers have been marked bj a strong interest in the cause of eda- 
'cation, and have plainly pointed out the good and the evil in cor 
schools and their management. 

We commend the example of these disinterested, earnest school 
officers to the superintendents *' who cannot find time " to look af- 
ter the interests of the schools placed under their supervision. 
^* Where there 's a wilU there's a way," even to iind time for such 
labors for the good of the race. Take time, or resign the respon- 
sible and honorable office. 

Harper^s Magazine,, ^Ijjy- — This number completes the twenty- 
Jourih volume. Its table of contents and its many illustrations 
show it to be a rich volume. It contains papers of permanent his- 
torical and scientific vahu-, u;>on the following subjects: General 
History, Political History, Biography, Military Sketches, Travel 
and Adventure, Art and Industry, Scientific, Social, and ^.^thetic 
Essays. Th« above is only a tithe of what we might say. No 
expense will be spared to render the next volume fully equal to its 
predecessors. 

The Home Monthly^ devoted to Home Education, Literature and 
fteligion, is a Magazine Aiat may be read in every family with 
f»rofit. Its high moral and christian tone render it a peculiarly safe 
H!ompanion for the young. Price, $2.00. Kev. Wm. M. Thayer, 
•editor. C. W. Childs & Co., Publishers, Boston. 

Train's Great Speeches in England, on Slavery and Emancipa- 
tion, are publislied by T. B. Petirson 4" Brothers, Philadelphia. 
Also, The Ghanninijs\ a Tale of Domestic Life, by Mrs. Henrys 
HVood. 50 cents ; t^eht free of po>tagt^, on receipt of the price. 

Shall we know each other There ? A Song or Duett with cho- 
rus, .published by Horace Waters, New York. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXOX LANGUAGE. 

The study of the English language, in its Anglo-Saxon 
and Gothic sources, has not received in our country, such 
marked attention as it deserves. We have not regarded 
a knowledge of our ancient mother-tongue an essential 
part of a complete English education. Its study has 
formed no part of the regular course of instruction in 
any of our higher schools or seminaries. No helps, in the 
way of text-books, have been provided for those who 
might wish to obtain a critical knowledge of the Anglo 
Saxon and our Modem English in their mutual relations. 
True there is the vague conviction that our language as well 
as our race is Anglo-Saxon in its origin, but we have mani- 
fested no interest in its history. Of the old elements of 
our speech, so rich and varied from the 6th to the 14th 
centuries, we are almost entirely ignorant. Although they 
form the foundation elements of our language, and 
hirnish an inexhaustible mine of material for enriching our 
present speech, giving it vigor and point, yet they are re- 
garded of little importance. 

Descendants of the Goths, as we are, we have learned 
from the Greek and Romans, to despise our Gothic ances- 
try. We have associated with the name of Goths, every 
species of ignorance, cruelty and barbarity, though our 
language, our government and laws, display our Gothic 
origin in every part, and show our great indebted- 
hess to them. An English writer says, " There is no doubt 
that the foundation of our justly admired Constitution which 
distinguishes Great Britain and makes her stand pre-emi- 
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uent among the nations of Europe, was laid! by our Saxoiu 
ancestors." They hve not merely in our annals and tra- 
ditions, but in our civil institutions and familiar discourse. 
The radical part of our language is Anglo-Saxon, the 
strongest and most impressive wordte, which, employed by 
the preacher and orator, move the heart and influence the 
will, are Saxon; indeed, all the vigorous, living ele- 
ments of our speech are from Ihe- same source. In the 
best writers of the English language the Saxon element 
largely predominates. If we examine specimens of our 
written language we shall find the average of Saxon worda 
to be not less than eigJd out of ten. In many writers a much 
larger percent; in Shakespeare,. for instaince,.7imc wordsout 
of ^en are Saxon, and in Spenser about the same. In the 
Bible the proportion of Saxon words is still greater, and 
the learned Dr. Hicks has observed that oififty-cighi words 
of which the Lord's Pfayer is composed, not more than 
three words are of Gallo-Norman introduction. The tq- 
mdimn^^ fifty-five are immediately and originally derivable 
from the Anglo-Saxon. It is also said that the best wri- 
ters of the present day employ, in- both poetry and prose, 
a larger proportion of Anglo-Saxon- words than the best 
writers of the last century. Th/ough the number of for- 
eign words has increased, yet, io: writing, the Anglo-Saxon 
element has become more prominent. Why, therefore, 
should not this language, in which arc found the rich and 
primary scources of our speech, receive more attention ? 
When, out of 100 parts of which our language is com- 
posed, 60 are fnom the Anglo-Saxon and only 30 from the 
Latin, why neglect the former entirely, while much atten- 
tion is giveo to thor latter? Why not investigate the 
original sources of our noble tongue in the various Gothic 
and Anglo-Saxon, dialects, 'as well as study the Greek and 
Latin, the French and Italian. Our system of education 
is defective just here. We should introduce the study ot 
the Anglo-Saxon into our higher schools and seminaries,. 
«.nd thus gain an acq.uaintance with the English in its originr 
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gl sources. This might well be done in our higher schools 
and seminaries for young ladies. If, instead of so much 
Latin, they would study German and Anglo-Saxon together 
with the modern languages derived from the Latin, their 
education would be more thorough as well as more ele- 
gant. There is also a peculiar fitness in introducing the 
study of the Anglo-Saxon language and literature into our 
higher Ladies' Seminaries, when we remember that it is to 
the liberal spirit of our Gothic ancestors that the female 
sex owe their present important and independent rank in 
society. Amongst the Anglo-Saxons *^ their safety, their 
liberty and their property were protected by express 
laws ; they possessed all that sweet influence, which, while^ 
the human heart is responsive to the touch of love, they 
will ever retain in those countries which have the wisdom 
and urbanity to treat them as equal, intelligent and inde- 
pendent beings.-' w. a w. 



VERMONT GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY IN OUR 
SCHOOLS. 

In a recent number of the School Journal the questioa 
was well put — " Should tfre history of our country bo 
neglected in the public schools ? " There is no doubt that,. 
not only in the public schools, but in the private studies 
of intelligent persons in general, the history of the United 
States receives but a very small share of the attention to 
j which it is justly entitled; while, at the same time, tha 
history of the mother country is diligently cultivated. 
Ten copies of Macaulay's England may be ound on the 
book-shelves of American citizens, to one copy of Ban- 
crott's United States. Considerable allowance must, of 
course, be made for the much greater expensiveness of 
the latter work, but, after all reasonable allowance in that 
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regard is made, it must still be admitted that there is a 
culpable neglect and ignorance of American history. 

Is there not a yet more heinous neglect, in our common 
schools and out of them, of the geography and history of 
our own state ? And this, not only among the less educated 
part of the people, but among the most intelligent. Many 
a man who is tolerably well read in the' history of the 
United States, knows almost nothing of the history of his 
own state. It would be ludicrous, if it were not sad, to 
notice how deficient Vermonters in general are, respecting 
that history in which more than in any other they ought 
to have a lively and intelligent interest. The stimulus 
given to historical pursuits by the Vermont Historical 
Society, has, indeed, within a few years, removed some of 
this ignorance, but there still remains too much for our 
credit or our profit. Enthusiasm in the study of Vermont 
history has not difi'used itself among the masses of Ver- 
mont people nor made itself felt in Vermont schools. 

Except in a very few schools in which special pains 
have been taken to introduce such studies, the pupils in 
our common schools are taught no more of the geography 
and history of Vermont than they can learn in two or 
three lessons ; no more, in fact, than they are taught about 
Iowa, or Texas, or even more remote parts of the earth. 
Nor do our men and women of average intelligence have 
anything more than the most vague and general knowl- 
edge of Vermont history. Tlieir stock of books on the 
snbject is limited to Thompson's Gazetteer, or at most, to 
his History, and that not very diligently studied. It would 
probably surprise many of them to learn that the history 
of Vermont is contained in not less than twenty volumes, 
some of them portly octavos ; to say nothing of numer- 
ous pamphlets, many of which contain information that 
can be procured nowhere else. 

It is hardly necessary to affirm that a knowledge of 
Vermont geography and history will be of more practical 
value to the Vermonter than a knowledge of any other 
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geography and history. Our country is becoming too 
large and its history too voluminous to be intimately 
known except by those who devote their lives to study. 
The masses can know and need to know concerning only 
a part of the entire country, and that the part which is 
their more immediate residence. A knowledge of that 
will be of practical value to them, and, therefore, ought to 
be attained. If half the time spent in our schools in ob. 
taining useless information were employed in procuring 
such knowledge, it would be greatly to the present and 
prospective advantage of the pupils. 

A few days since I listened to a recitation in geography 
by a class of young ladies. Some of them had been 
school teachers, others were aspiring to that position, and 
all were of good intelligence. They told with fluency the 
location of such " important places" as Caxatambo, Cata- 
marea, Portalagre, Macapa, Obidoz, &c., cfec. The involun- 
tary reflection, which almost became an exclamation, was, 
-" What nonsense, and worse than nonsense, to lumber up 
the memory with such stuff as that, so dificult to learn 
and so good for nothing when it is learned !" There is 
not one probability in a thousand tlmt any one of those 
ladies will ever have occasion to know the location of 
either of those places, or even to know that there are such 
places on the globe. At the same time it is safe to pre- 
sume that neither of them can tell promptly, if indeed at 
all, the location of Brattleboro', Bennington, Windsor, and 
Montpelier. Why should she be able to tell ? The text 
book does not require her to know and she has had no in- 
ducement to learn. Yet it is of a hundred fold more 
practical importance that she should know something about 
those towns, than anything about Gatamarea, and the 
other towns with hard names. 

The same is true in regard to the History of Vermont. 
A knowledge of it is of practical value to every Vermont- 
er, and hence is one of the things which ought to be taught 
to every school boy and girl in the State. Nor is there 
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any lack of materials with which to interest as well as to 
instruct. No other part of the country has been the 
scene of more thrilling events. The first blood of the 
Revolution was shed in Vermont, and the crumbling grave 
stone of the proto-martyr to American liberty may still be 
seen in the old grave-yard at Westminster. Statesman* 
ship worthy of the trained diplomatists of Europe was 
here displayed by Ira Allen and Thomas Chittenden. 
Deeds of valor as noble as are recorded on any page of 
history were hero performed by Ethan Allen and Seth 
Warner. Events of most tragic interest have taken place 
at Vernon and at Royalton. Nor is there any part of the 
State whose history would fail to instruct, to delight, and 
to profit every son and daughter of Vermont, and fit them 
to act better their part "in that sphere of life wherein it 
hath pleased God to place them." 

Shall we not have a " Geography and History of Ver- 
mont for Common Schools," and shall not our common 
schools teach it to all their pupils ? P. H. W. 



• QUIES IN CCELO. 
When p^a^dj joys are fading. 
And frienM we loved depart, 
When grief's dark gloom is shading 
The twilight of tlie heart, 

-^nd wild despair 

On hopes most fair, 
A withering blight has riven, 
There beams more bright 
Faith's beacon light, 
It is " There's rest in Heaven." 

This hope, like love entwining 
Irs charms around the fouI, 
An altar there enshrining, 
Though tears of sorrow roll, 

" The still small voice '* 

Of the spirifs choice, 
Its peace on earth has given, 
And from the heart 
Ko more depart 
The hopes of ** rest in Heaven." T. R 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 

NO. in. THEIR SURIIOUXDINGS. 

A. suitable school-edifice having been erected, particulat 
"Attention should be given to its surroundings. 

The matter here suggested is ordinarily too much over- 
looked by parents and friends of education. When a good 
•flchool-house has been built, it is sometimes supposed that 
the acme of excellence is reached, that all responsibility 
in this direction is met, and that nothing more need be 
done. And much is then accomplished, but not all. Few 
sit down and fold their arms in complacency, when they 
have simply reared a stately mansion. Most people add 
a shelter for their wood, a barn for their horses, and many 
other necessary appeindages. They are not satisfied, un- 
til they have out-door arrangements of various kinds for 
decency and convenience, for comfort and health. A ma- 
jority of men want fences around their premiises, some 
adornment of their grounds, and, at least, here and there 
a shade or fruit tree, to give variety and add to the beauty 
and attractiveness of their homes. But when they have 
erected a school-house, they often seem to forget that any 
thing else is requisite for the accommodation and well 
being of their children. That this should be so, sometimes 
appears strange. It is, however, owing in part, no doubt, 
to ^^ant of consideration ; for whoever candidly ponders 
the matter, cannot fail to admit that school-grounds are 
in many instances shamefully deficient in what fhey need, 
while their adornment is almost entirely neglected. 

Evidently, then, one of the first things required is a 
woodshed with oilier appropriate out-buildings. When fuel 
is constantly exposed to rain, fire is kept up with difficul- 
ty, and the little children must often suffer. So a lack of 
other necessary arrangements must subject the pupil to 
.great inconvenience, if -not mortification, and sometimes 
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to an inquiry of health. And still more, all must ac« 
knowledge that care should be taken, that lliose buildings, 
and in fact all the surroundings of the school-house, be, 
so far as possible, neat and cleanly. These points surely 
demand &rmore attention than is usually bestowed upon 
them. They are of great importance as respects, not only 
the physical welfare, but also the character of the rising 
generation. Whoever will take the trouble to visit the 
environs of many of our school-houses, must be convinced 
(ad nauseam ) that too little provision is ordinarily made 
for the convenience and comfort, for the preservation of 
the health, as well as for the maintenance of the purity, 
and the promotion of the refinement, of our children. In- 
deed such an examination must reveal much that puts all 
modestly to the blush, and is indicative of the broadest 
vulgarity. The school-lot very often exhibits that which, 
if seen on private premises, would be counted a disgrace 
to the family, and if witnessed in almost any other public 
place, would be voted a nuisance. Such, surely, is not 
favorable to the formation of right habits in the young, to 
the advancement of their purity in thought and feeling, 
or to their nurture in refinement and delicacy of sentiment. 
There should also be more provision, than is usually 
made, for physical training. This, like every other good 
thing, may be perverted ; still it is none the less important 
in its place ; and to a given extent, it is very needful, 
would we preserve the constitution of the child unim- 
paired, and fit the virgin soil of his soul for a love of 
knowledge and for its acquisition, as well as for delight in 
all that is noble in word and deed. A weak and sickly 
body disqualifies for study, no less than for the active 
duties of life. Now, comparatively few school-edifices 
have connected with them suitable grounds for exercise 
and recreation. Still fewer are furnished with the simplest 
implements, by the use of which the bodily powers of the 
young can be properly called into play. If exercise be 
taken, most often the only place afforded is the highway, 
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where life or limb is often endangered by the passing of 
vehicles. It is occasionally enjoyed in some uncomplain* 
ing neighbor's field. But in this case the young are often 
induced to go where they should not^ perhaps tempted to 
trespass on an adjoining garden, and sometimes to purloin 
the fruit of the orchard. These various temptations and 
dangers, or most of them, may be avoided by having 
suitable grounds, around the school-house, furnished with 
a few horizontal bars, or frames, and some of the simpler 
implements of the gymnasium. 

But, there is another point, in this connection, deserv- 
ing of increased regard. Reference is now made to the 
ornamentation of school-grounds. It would be easy to 
refer to many communities in which there is extreme 
negligence in this particular. Probably nine-tenths of 
the school premises are un-enclosed. And it is very rare 
to find them adorned with trees. In one town having 17 
districts, not a tree, indeed not a single shrub, was observ- 
ed on tte lots set apart for district schools. The cost of 
enclosing these precincts and of beautifying them with 
maples and oaks, of thus giving security and comfort to 
the little children, is as nothing in comparison with the 
gain. How much better it is to surround the grounds 
with a neat fence, which the pupils, if rightly instructed, 
will soon feel a pride in preserving. And how much more 
pleasant and comfortable for the child to have the shade 
of the spreading beech and of the graceful elm, through 
the long days of summer. If the expense were great, 
there might be some show of excuse for this neglect ; but 
most districts can adorn their school yards with trees and 
in various other ways, without the expenditure of a penny, 
and thus they have no valid plea for leaving them cheer- 
less and uninviting. 

The several points already noticed, relating to the sur- 
roundings of the school-house, are consequently thought 
worthy of more aUentive consideration than they usually 
receive. When they are neglected, much evil almost in. 
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^vitably ensues. Loss of health, distaste for study, and 
corruption of morals, are frequent syraptons in the young, 
through which the effect of our disregard of these mat* 
ters is manifested. No one demands more safeguards 
against corruption, than a child amongst children at school. 
If suitable provisions be not made, and becoming cleanli- 
ness secured, in the surroundings of the school-house, we 
need not marvel that such as frequent the place become 
foul-mouthed and coarse in their demeanor. Under such 
circumstances, their minds and hear is are very sure to be 
tainted. If left to herd together like swine, they will act 
little better ; being influenced by what they see and hear, 
they lose all sense of dehcate propriety ; and the fault 
should be charged, where it belongs, to the negligence of 
parents. No one, too, more than the child at school, needs 
pleasant surroundings. We should not wonder then, that 
in winter he often shrinks from the school-house as from 
an iceberg, and that in summer he turns from it as from 
a fiery oven, there being no cool retreat from the burning 
heat of the sun, no pleasant grove hard by, usually not a 
•single tr'Ce within the entire precincts. Again none, so 
much as the pupil in school, requires occasional relaxation 
from his confinement, stated intervals for recreation, and 
a suitable place for bodily exercises, that he may occasion- 
ally enjoy a few moments recess, and find relief from close 
attention to his books. Without the invigoration gained 
in some such wise, his mind will soon grow wear^^ and 
his interest flag. The points suggested should, accord- 
ingly, seem to demand careful condsideration, if we wish 
our children to become strong and robust, would we have 
them acquire a taste for study, and do we desire to see 
them remaining uncorrupted, and in a way to imbibe 
noble, refined and exalted sentiments 

Much, tiierefore, devolves upon such of us as are parenis. 
In respect to the points hastily considered in this paper, 
each has something to do. AH have duties in diisdirec 
tionjmau)' obligations rest on tax-payers and citizens gen- 
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iBTally ; but parents have peculiar responsibilities of their 
own, which they cannot safely neglect. They especially 
ehould see to it, that their children are properly cared for, 
and surrounded by wholesome influences, while at school. 
And among the various helps, the ones suggested are not 
unimportant. The surroundings of the school-house, in- 
cluding all proper arrangements for the convenience and 
comfort of the child, the suitable adorning of the grounds, 
and a supply of a few simple and cheap implements of the 
gymnasium, should be by no means overlooked. They 
are very intimately connected with the establishment of 
a good constitution, and with the preservation and confirma* 
tion of right habits ; indeed, they cannot be neglected, 
would we secure the harmonious expansion of all the 
powers of the child, physical, intellectual and moral. P. 



"BLESSED ARE YK THAT SOW BESIDE ALL 
WATERS." 

Blessed feet ! v^h '.revcr ye l)ave trocl, 

The thrifty grain wiili ripened weiglit doth nod, 

Tlie flowers their censers swinp, their perfume sweet 
W\t\\ fragrance of \\\\ pleasant fruits doth meet. 

The verdant sod with j-ind\ luxuriance grows, 
What j)lenteous heauty in the sunlight glows ! 

Blessed hands ! that held ihe jjerms of good. 

Yet seatlerrd wide as omy "clean hands'' coidd. 
blessed <yes! ihat on the sidjmerged lands 

Foresaw the plenty thjit to-day there stai d?. 
Thrice blessed heart! that cast its wraith away. 

Grew empty for the fuliness t)f this (hiy. 

Blest in ihe sowing! though with tears 'twas souu, 

A bow of promise on the .^-ky wa brown; 
A holy light shone on thy b(M:d<-<l IwjkI, 

As broad cast round ilwe goodly ■-«« d wa- ^•hed, 
Blest in the reaping ! take the gold( n shiaves 

Back t'> thy bosom, with the ilowcrs and haves, 
An<1 luscious fruits; so in thy iriumph >ing. 

Ri'joicing in the burden ihou dost biing, 
Until Death's waves thy willing ft;et ha\e pr<'st, 

Still **«ow beside all waters;" tho'i art hh>i. 

M. V. 
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MUSINGS UPON VACATION. 
To the care-worn teacher, how pleasant th© word 
sounds. It tells of relief, for a time, from that fe,eling of 
responsibility known only to the faithful teacher. Others 
have cares ; but, next to those of the parent, none weigh 
down the spirit as do his. It is no slight thing to ^e 
placed in charge of two or three scores of half-fledged 
minds, whose pinions you are to trim and balance ; pre- 
paratory to their flight amid the many, and often contrary, 
breezes that they must encounter in active life ; to feel . 
that you are held responsible for the character of your 
work, not only by men, but still more by your Creator, 
who searcheth the heart and scanneth the motives which 
underlie and give birth to action. But all this can well 
be endured by the honest and sincere teacher, for God is 
just in his judgments. If man were always so, how would 
the responsibility be lightened I In vacation then, well 
may the weary teacher say : — ^^ To the winds, ye cares I" 
Then let all the petty trials of the school-room be banish, 
ed from the mind. Think no more of well-meant endeav- 
ors misjudged. The pupil that has been so perverse, so 
constant in doing the very thing many times requested 
not to do — a thing too slight for punishment, yet none the 
less annoying — can now be met with as pleasant a recog- 
nition and smile as if always the best pupil in school. Do 
you wonder why ? Can a parent with a true parent's 
heart harbor ill feeling towards a child? As impossible 
is it for the true teacher to treasure up revenge or hatred 
towards the most perverse pupil. In the one case, the 
heart answers — "It is my child;" in the other — " It is my 
pupil." 

Herein is the most precious boon vacation brings. It en- 
ables the teacher to strike a balance in his account with 
all his pupils. And rare indeed is the case in which the 
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credits cannot be found to equal the debits. Did'he reply 
with seeming disrespect ; perhaps he was reproved sharp- 
ly for a fault he was unconsciously committing. Action 
and reaction are equal. If suddenly attacked we instant- 
ly repel. Passion is quick, reason slow. Had the teacher 
reasoned thus, the reproof had been more kindly given 
and severity reserved until the fault was found to have 
been committed with criminal intent. In the quiet and 
relaxation which vacation brings, the teacher clearly sees 
the matter in this light, and the balance is easily struck. 
No more remembrance of this wrong is to mar the aflfec- 
tion of the teacher for his pupil. But the pupil, if his 
feelings were at all ifljured, does not so readily forget. — 
Beware, teacher, that you do not suffer any appearance of 
yours to strengthen this remembrance. When first you. 
meet him in vacation, let your greeting be cordial, else the 
balance will not be as readily struck by him as it has been 
by you, and an opportunity be lost by you to heal a wound 
that else will leave a lifeJong scar. Besides the settle- 
ment with our pupils which vacation enables«us to make, 
as teachers, if we have been faithful to our profession, we 
shall find ourselves not a little indebted to ourselves. 
Many heavy drafts have, during the term, been made upon 
the vital energies of mind and body, which the relaxation 
of vacation alone can restore. While school lasted, per- 
haps we did not realize how heavy the draft had been. 
We were too closely occupied with our work ; but, now, 
that is done, and exhaustion ensues. And here, again, 
looms up the value of vacation to the teacher. It is his 
recruiting season. Let him improve it well. Military 
regimen does not, however, rule here. He may recruit 
as he pleases, at least if it is his pleasure to be subject to 
circumstances. If he be at the head of an academy or 
seminary, he may find ample opportunity, gymnastically 
speaking, to repair his bodily vigor in his endeavors to 
replenish his purse by the collection of bills, the payment 
of which has been long deferred — ^how long he measures 
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by his net^essities. In this service, he is happily fortunate 
if prompt payment shall enable him to ease his mind at 
the same time, by affording him the means to stop th& 
mouths of clamorous creditors. But if he be one of those 
fortunate salaried ones of our profession, whose employ- 
ers step up and hand him the '* market value '' of his la- 
bors, the day following the close of school; then, hurrah 
for vacation ! A flying visit to friends, to revel in their 
embraces and greetings once more, and to be soothed and 
encouraged by the words of love and affection spoken so 
unaffectedly there ; or to the city, to unbend and relax the 
too straitened mind and the tired body, by the vanities so 
easily purchased and freely dispensed there; or to the 
sea-side, to enjoy the invigorating and untainted freshness 
of its cool breozo,. — these are some of the ways in which 
vacation may afford relief and recruit our wasted ener- 
gies. 

But, having been advised by physician and friends to 
take a vacation for the summer, I had nearly forgotten that 
as I write, vacation is over with many of my profession 
and that before this hastily written sketch shall have reach- 
ed the hundreds who read the Journal, most of my sister 
teachers will have commenced their summer's task. If 
vacation has been well improved, they will have come to 
their work stronger in body and mind, and with a largo- 
stock of cheerfulness and zeal laid up to lighten their 
cares and help them over the " hard spots '' that will! 
come, often unexpected and always unbidden. 



The institulion nearest to the heart of society is the family.. 
Families arc the springs of society. Nations, like rivers, run 
back to the rills and springs — sequestered, slieltered and almost 
insignificant in their individuality. But thence come the Axasuom^ 
the Orinocos, the Mississippi 3. 
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WHAT WOULD YOU DO WITH THEM? 

I mean those boys who were excused to go home be- 
fore the school closed, on the plea that their parents^ 
wanted them, but went to" Pond Hill" near by, and spent 
the afternoon in playing at ball. What would you do 
with them ? Something must be done. Their object was 
to evade the master's authority and do mischief. Their 
crime is public and aggravating and he can no longer main- 
tain his authority if this offence is passed over. 

I will first state what was done with these boys, and 
then what should have been done with them. 

As soon as the master discovered the trick, he dispatch- 
ed a messenger to order the truants to return immediate- 
ly to the school. On his return, the insulting answer was 
publidy announced, " Tell the master to mind his ov\ti 
business ; we will not come back.'' The case is now 
rauch more complicated and difficult to manage. Crime 
has l>e<3n added to crime and insult to insult. The master 
has lost all power to control the school and can regain it 
only by the most decisive measures. The oflenders must 
be subdued and rightful authority restored and acknowt 
edged. How was this down in the case before us? 

The boys returned the next mornings prepared for any 
emergency. They had discovered that their teacher was 
not master of his position and had decided^to test his ability 
to govern them. He at once called them to account ; or- 
dered them to come out upon the floor and receive the 
merited chastisement. A fight ensued in which the boys 
were likely to gain, tho victory. The master, in his des- 
peration, sent for tho district agent (who had all the 
loeigkp and dignity of a side Judge) and with his aid sue- 
ceeiled m expelling the rebels from the school. The 
wfi&le neighborhood were in commotion and the school 
well nigh broken up. Dis.-'ensions were created in tboi 
district that lasted: many years.. 
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What now should have been done with these boya ? In 
answering this question, I will presume that the skillful 
teacher might have prevented the first act of disobedience. 
Had he so managed as to gain the confidence and esteem 
of his pupils, they would not have taken advantage of him 
in this way. He failed in this and the consequences fol- 
lowed. At the next step, also, he made a mistake. The 
crime was committed and must be punished, yet, nothing 
was gained but much lost, by tempting the boys to com- 
mit still another crime. It was bad policy to order them 
back to school from the play-grounnd 5 better to have 
waived the whole question until they come back volun- 
tarily. And even then, I should not have rebuked them 
puMidy at first. Treat them kindly, watch their move- 
ments and take the first opportunity to see them alone. 
The object would be to learn their motives and intentions, 
to show them the nature and tendency of their conduct,, 
and to influence them to respect authority and do right 
It is not proposed to yield any thing to these rebels, nor 
to settle the diflSculty privately which has been made so 
public. I would simply prepare the way for a triumph- 
ant victory by a little pedagogical strategy. This private 
interview, if properly conducted, would have a tendency 
to disarm them of hostility, and restore them to reason. 
They are then prepared to submit to rightful authority and 
to make reparation for the wrong committed. And thia 
must be done withoui; any abatement or further delay. I 
seldom have met a case, in twenty-five years, that could 
not be successfully managed in this way. To prevent 
evil, and not to punish wrong, is the great object of school 
discipline. The teacher must not forget this truism, nor 
fail to act with a wise reference to it. But if recklessness 
will not yield to mild severity, it must be crvsJied. If full 
satis action for public insult, could not be secured from the 
rebel boys in question, in the way proposed, I would have 
taken it on the spot and without the aid of a school agent — 
Authority on the one hand, must secure unqualified obe- 
dience on the other. Still, judicious management will 
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generaUy accomplish more than blows. And the teacher 
is often responsible for the circnmstancefl which rendei- 
sever punishment necessary. O. 



PASSING AWAY. 
On Thursday morning, the 22d ult, there came over the trem^ 
bh'ng wires, " Lottie is dying !" Lottie Parry, now Mrs. Austin, of 
Sandy Hill, N. Y., after a short illness, was passing away from 
earth. She died on the eyening of that day, aged 19 years. 

It is fitting in view of the relations she has sustained to us, that 
we pause to shed a tear of grief and sympathy over her grave 
and to pay a tribute to her memory. Miss Parry was for years 
oar pupil and for a while, an assistant Teacher ; she received her 
Diploma at Glcnwood, last July. She was a frequent contributor 
to the School Journal while in Brattleboro. In the death of Mrsw 
Austin, a great loss has been sustained. Her scholarship, highly 
cultivated taste, and artistic skill, had secured for her an honorable 
position among her associates ; her amiableness and fidelity had 
endeared her to her teachers and school-mates ; in the relations of 
daughter, sister and wife, she was fondly loved and cherished. All 
mourn her loss, and may all, while they cherish her memory, imi- 
tate her virtues. 

We will here re-print the "Parting Hymn" written by Miss 
Parry, for the Graduates at GranvtUe, two years ago. The last 
four lines are particularly pathetic and beautiful. O. 

Once more we would our voices join 

With friends we love so well, 
Though now the music of our song 
• Is sad as funeral knell. 
We're sad to leave a place so dear. 
And freely shed the bitter tear ; 
Though future joys our hearts may fill, 
These friends will live in memory still. 

Here we have spent a summer's day. 

Unclouded was its sky ; 
Its soft, bright sun is setting nQW, 

The parting hour draws nigh, 

9 
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And like jon distant hills that rise 

With clear blue peaks against the skies, 

Soft tinted with the sunset ray, 

Are thoughts of that departing daj* 

Now while the twilight lingers still, 

Let every voice unite. 
With tearful eyes and swelling heart, 

To sing the last good night ; 
An<l when that glorious morning dawns, 

Ft)r which the weary pilgrim longs, 
JMay we be there the strain to swell. 

Whose theme shall never be farewell. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

TEACHING GRAMMAR. 

We have published several excellent essays upon the method* 
of teaching Grammar, but there is Uttle danger of saying too 
much upon these practical subjects, especially as each writer oc- 
oupies a new stand point and presents his own views. . 

We do not propose here to speak of the manner of teaching the 
book, or of conducting the recitation, but to make some suggestions 
of a more general character. And it may be proper first to en- 
quire, why do not all persons who learn the use of our language, 
* speak and write it correctly" ? The answer is obvious ; they are 
tavffht to use it incorrectly. False syntax is e.veTj where the rule ; 
correct grammar, the exception. If children could hear nothing 
but correct language, they would always employ it correctly. In 
that cfse, the study of grammar would be necessary only to per- 
fect the scholar in the Philosophy of Language. He would then 
•tudy the English, as the good grammarian now studies the Latin, 
Greek or German. But since bad grammar is the common lan- 
guage, three quarters of the 1100 pages in Goold Brown's " Gram- 
mar of Grammar? " must be false syntax corrected. Hence, the 
teacher who would successfully manage this department, must give 
much attention to the language used in bis school. He should iu- 
sist upon correctness in all the recitations and intercourse of his 
pupils* If not a practical grammarian himself, h&is unfit for his 
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{notion. If he is, every improper sound, accent, pronounciation, 
or ungrammatical or unrhetorical expression uttered, should be 
publicly corrected. No matter whether the mistake is made by 
teacher or pupil, it siiould receive attention. But how can this 
be done without creating confusion and irregularity ? Some would 
adopt a plan something like the following. Let the school be ce- 
folved into ''a committee of the whole*^ on criticism and instructed 
to mark every incorrect expression heard. At the time the error 
is noticed, let the critic raise his hand and when the teacher shall 
indicate his readiness to hear, let him say " Grammar /" The 
teacher then calls for the correction and it is made in the presence 
of the whole school. In this way, a lively interest is awakened in 
every mind and the habit of correctly using our language is formed. 
To this exercise may be added another in connection with the 
reading of compositions. In every school in the land, compositions 
Aoald be required ; not only from those who have grammar as 
a study, but from all who can write with pencil or pen. Now left 
three or four of these compositions be read each day, in the pres* 
ence of the school, and let them be publicly criticised. Give op* 
portunity for all to suggest corrections in the reading, spelling, use 
of capitals, choice of words and style of the composition. These 
exercises- have been introduced into some of our best schools and 
the teachers bear testimony to th ;ir practical utility and import- 
ance. This habit of criticism slKHild bo encouraged in all depart- 
ments of study, in all school and family intercourse, ai d > all 
times. Let the teacher often call attention to the more marked 
examples |c^ bad GranHuar, or bad Rhetoric, selecting some 
Eke the following. 

" Let everif scholar frttend to their own studies.'* ** It io htm* 

• He should have went with me." " I have not seen her this twenty 
4lay8." Curious critics have collected such examples as the follow- 
ing, as errors in construction, or punctuation. A carpenter makes 
this chargo in his account book. 

*' John Brown, l^r*^ 

To hanging four gates and myself six kours^ $1,50-" 
A Western writer describes his new school house as having 

* two rooms large enough to accommodate two hundred scholars 
' ^ne above another^and two stories high,*' 

A clergyman was giving an account i>f tlie sadden d ath of his 
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wife, while on a journey. He said, ^ I rode acFost the prarie wiih 
XDj beloved wife who has now gone to heaven in a buggy wagon.** 
An error in spellsng and punctuation makes the following note^ de- 
iigned to be read in church, ridiculous. ^ A husband having gone 
to see his wife, asks the pn^ers oi God's people for his safe re- 
turn." The gipod woman desigiied to have said, ^* A husband hav- 
ing gone to sea, his wife asks the prayers of God's people for hia 
safe return." Another who was illustrating before his excited 
hearers the prevalence of intemperance said, *' A young woman 
in my neighborhood died very suddenly last Sabbath, while I was 
preaching the gospel in a state of beastly intoxication." 

But we design only to call attention to this subject, leaving each 
teacher to practice upon our suggestions in his own way. 

The Epitafh. — <' The first blood of the Revolution," says our 
correspondent, (on page 130 of this number of the Journal) ^ was 
«hed in Vermont, and the crumbling grave stone of the proto-mar- 
tyr to American liberty may still be seen in the old grave yard at 
Westminister." The " old grave stone," we are sorry to say, has 
been torn away, and on the new one we read as follows, verbcUim 
et literatim. 

In Memory of William French, S&n of Mr. Nathaniel French; 
Who Was Shot at Westminster, March ye 13Ui, 1775, by the 
hands of Cruel Ministerial tools of Greorg ye 3d; intha Court 
house at a 11 a Clock at Night ; in the 22d year of his Age." 

*" Here William French his Body lies. 

^ Formurder his Blood for vengence cries. 

^ King Georg the third his Tory crew 

'^ tha with a bawl his head Shot threw. 

^ For Liberty and his Countrys Good. 

<* he lost bis Life his Dearest blood." 

To Teachers Wanting Employment. — ^The American 
Educational Bureau^ 561 Broadway, N. Y., will register the 
name of any Teacher, with reference to securing for him a desira- 
ble situation, and will furnish him with the Vermont School Jauv' 
nal for one yehr, on receipt of Si, 00. 

Address Smith, Wflson & Co., as above. ' 

Lewis* Gymnastic Monthly will be sent free for one year, 
to any new subscriber for our School Journal who will send ui 
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one doUaVf and to any old subscriber who will add 50 cents to his 
subscription and pay it. 

As IT SHOULD BE. — ^We notice that all those towns in Ver- 
mont yrVkh iwAised to eket Superintendents of Schoolfe, haye 
chosen comtfiMe* and aver$eer9 of the poor. 

PEB8QNA.L.«-:Prof. Shedd accepts his call from the Brick- 
Church in J^ew York, to be colleague pastor with Rev. Dr. Spring. 
Hie church gains a most valuable Christian teacher, and the Semi* 
aarj at An^ver, loses one of its most gifled and respected instruc- 
tors, and whose place it will be difficult to fill. 

Gk>OLD Brown's Grammars which have been published bjr 
S. S. & W, Wood, of New York, are henceforth to be published 
by the enterprising firm, Frederick A. Brown, & Co.. Boston. So 
excellent a Series of Books will doubtless find a ready sale iq their 
hands. See notice in our Advertiser. 

Teachers' Institctes for the Counties of Windham, Ben- 
nington, Rutland, and Addison, will be held as follows : — ^Townsi* 
bend, June 3-4 ; Manchester, June 6-7 ; East Poultney, June 
10-11 ; Shoreham, June 13-14. The Institutes will each con- 
tinue in t»ession during two days, commencing at 9 o'clock A. M.^ 
and holding during the day and evening. Town Superintendents 
shpuld see that Teachers are informed of their right to attend with- 
out lose of time, and urge their attendance. 

Our Teachers and all i terested in tho elevation and success of 
our schools, have a det p interest in these Institutes, s^id should, if 
possible, attend them. Never more than now, have the friends, of 
education needed the in piration.pf such gatherings. 

The American Institute op I.jstrdction will hold its next 
annual meeting at Hartford, Ct., some time in the month of August. 
A full notice of the arrangements will doubtless appear in the Jour- 
nal before that time. 

Masox & Hamlin's School Harmonium is offered for the 
low price of $80. See advertisement on cover of the JournaL 
A specimen instrument maj be seen at ** Glen wood, Ladies' Semi- 
narr." 

A. B. LEA.VE)rwoRTft, A. M., our Associate and the Principal 
of Brattleboro Academy, has enlisted in the Vermont 9th Kegi- 
nent His school has been suspended for the summer. If Wa6h- 
iugton is really in daiger, teachers ought to consider the question 
in what way they can best serve their country, in the schod room' 
or in the field. 
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NOTICES OP BOOKS AND PERIODICALS; 

Report on the Geology of Vermont, Descriptive^ Theoretical^ 
Economical nnd Scenogiaphical ; by Edward Hitchcock, LL. D^ 
Albert D. Ilager, A. 1\I., Edward Hitchcock, Jr., M. D., and 
Charles H. Hitchcock, A. M. Two volumes 4to. pp. 988, with 
88 plates, including a Geological Map of the State, a Mapjof the . 
surfuce Geology, several smaller maps, two plates of Fossils, sev- 
eral plates of Scenery, and numerous wood engravings. Printed . 
by Claremont, N» IL, Manufacturing Co., 186K **These two hand«^ 
some, well printed and well illustrated volumes^ are devoted to the 
elucidation of the geoIogFcal structure and economical resources of 
a highly interesting and difficult region. They constitute a Tery 
important work for whi -h all will feel thankful, not only to the 
excellent geologists who«e labors are recorded therein, but also to 
the people of the State of Vermont, to whose well known patripUc 
spirit and love of advancement, science U now indebted for a. 
valuable and most >^ eleome contribution.'' TIjus opens 4\ loiig^ 
critically scientific and highly complimentary review of this elabo* 
rate report, in the May number of the Amenean Journal of Sci^ 
tnce and Art noticed below. We refer our reatlers to thai report^ 
and more properly to the work itself, a copy of which may be 
found in the Town ClerkV office in each tua'n. It is a monument 
to the indefatigable and persevering patience and industry of oar 
fellow citizen, A. D. Ilager, A. M., to whose persistent zeal ita 
publication in the highest style of the tyjKigraphical art, is largely 
due. Of it every Vermont er ha« reaston to be proud and should 
aim to possess a copy, both for its intrin>*ic valoe and to assist i» 
remimerating Prof. 1 lager for the large pecuniary risk he has in- 
curred in its publication in its present form. Co|Hes of the report 
may be prot:ured by addressing A. D. ir»ger, Proctorsville, Vt 

The Vermont Qaarterlg Gazetteer, a Historical Magazine, embrae- 
ing a digest of the history of each town, civiU educational, relig- 
ious, geological and literary. Terms ; twent^-fve cetUs per num- 
ber. .Edited and published by Miss Abby Maria Ifemenwaj, Lud- 
low. This number embr4ces the conclusion of llennington Counljr 
and a portion of Caledonia County. Mis& Hemenway is doing 
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araluable work for posterity, and ought to be more heartily eeo* ' 
onded than slie has hitherto been. Every family should have m 
copy. The work contains a large amount of information of pcr^ 
flooal value to every Vermonter who would acquaint himself with 
the early history of his state. 

IVrsi Lessons in Mechanics with Practical Applications, de^ 
cigned for the use of schools, by W. E. Worlhen. Publiched by 
C. Appleton and Co , New York. This is a small octavo of 1 92 
pp. It contains thirty-six lessons — illustrative of the simple me* 
chanical powers, the composition and resolution of forces, center 
of gravity, mechanical work, animal powers, water power, gravi*- 
tj, steam engine, geering, machines, friction, etc. Its author aima 
to bring his work to the comprehension of the pupils in our com* 
mon aciiobls. The language is simple and extensive use is made 
of pictorial Illustrations. 

Few Englander, — ^This Quarterly for April presents a rich table 
of contents, viz: Review of Buckle's History of Civilization, 
Congress and the Territories, Conscience as Contrasted with the 
Discamive Reason, The Test-Hour of Popular Liberty and Re* 
pablican Government, Is the Doctrine of Annihilation Taught in 
the Scriptures? R<' view of ** Spare Hours," The Prinfceton Review 
and RcT. Dr. Squier, Gold«\'in Smith and the Bampton Lectures 
for 1858, Sketch of the Lift- of Professor William A. Larned, 
Noah's Prophecy: " Cursed be Canaan," Notices of Books. 

The American Journal of Science and Art for May contains, 
—Remarks on Period of Elevation of Mountain Ranges at source 
of the Missouri River, the Chemical Constitution of the Wax of 
the Myrica Cerifera, Action of Sulphur and Phosphorus . 
Groups on Solutions of Metals, Account of two Meteoric Fireballs 
of August 2d and 6th 1860, On Orthite from Swampscot, Mass.; 
New Metal in Oregon, Methylamine, On Prof. Hall's Claim of 
Priority in the Determination of the Age of the Red Sandrock 
Series of Vermont, Influence of Diffraction upon Microscopic 
Viswn* Discovery of Microscopic Organisms in the Selicious Nod* 
Dies of the Paleozoic Rocks of New York, Co!oraOo River of the 
West, Enumeration of the Plants of Dr. Parry's Collection in the 
Rocky Mountains in 18G1, Scientific Intelligence. 

The seveml monthlies for June are promptly at hand, as follows : 

The Atlantic Monthly for June is as usual, riclily freiglited 
with good things. Every patriot should read thb and 
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J%e Ooniinental Mmihfy^ both of which aim not only to excel in 
literature, but ako to give the views of our best statesmen qp<m 
matters of political and national interest. 

Bdrper's Magazine. — ^The illustrated articles are, Broadway* 
A Congerous Journey, The Catawissa Railroad, and Rough Riding 
Down South. We notice besides, George Bancroft, and Bmr^s 
Gcnspiraey. The other articles are good. The Weeikfy is rich 
as asual- A good time to subscribe, as this number oommenees a 
new volume. 

Chdei^s LadM Book. — ^The ladies wUl be glad to learn that 
this favorite Periodical is as good as ever, and, if possible, a little 
better. 

Arikuii^i Home Journal and The Home Mmekfy should find a 
welcome in every family. Their pages are inttnictvre and chax^ 
aoterised by a high-toned moridity. 

Atorscm'ir Ladies' NaHonai Magazine has its «9iial Tamty-^ 
£ngravings, Fashion Plates, Stories, Patterns, Receipts, etc. 

Mime from Horace Waters, Broadway, New York^ — Better 
times are coming / Where Idbertg dvTeUe there is miv country. These 
are spirited patriotic songs. The first is a resume m eight stanzas, 
of the result of the war thus far, most happily alluding therein to 
our principal Grenerals. 

We thankfully acknowledge the reoeipt of pnbtie docmiients 
from Hon. Chasles Sumner, of Mass., and Judge CoUwmer and 
Justin S. Morrill, of this State. We have also received the Eighth 
Annual Report of the Board of Education for Chicago, IlL, 1861 ; 
the Seventeenth Annual Report of he Board of Education of Al- 
bany, N. T.; the Report of the Sniperiwtendeni of Oommen Edsook 
of 6onn., May 18(j2. 

RbfORT of SlTFftKXKTBHDBNT 09 SCQOOI^S, BlUTTI,«BOBD. 

-**This IB a neatly printed aqd ably written document, and worthy 
of perusal by all who may have access to it. The Superintendent 
H. A, Wilson, A. M., has been for many years at the head of a 
popular school in New York, and, having retired from the active 
duties of his profession, is devoting himself wfitii untiring seal to 
the improvement of the schools m bis^ adopted town. The Graded 
Sehp(4 in the £a8t Village has been throughly renovated. Strict 
regulations have been adoptedt scholars tardy or absent a limited 
number of times without satisfactory cause, are deprived of the 
privileges of the school the remainder of the current term. A 
regular oour»e of study has been preaeribed, asaigaiag certain 
stadies to each tern;i. The schools of the town are represented to 
be, for the most part, in a flourishing condition. Heads of Fami- 
lies, £i8S; childron of school age, 997; pupils registered, 782, 
weeks taught by males, 71 ; by females, 448; school expenses, 
$S;721,41; public money, $1,^92,93; raised on grand list or 
sKSlMdar, $2,328,46. 
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VERMONT SCHOOL JOURNAL 

LACK OF DISCIPLINE. 

" More schools in Vermont feil, or are broken up, from 
want of discipline than from all other causes combined/' 
So said Secretary Adams before Windham Connty Insti- 
tate at Townsend, a few days since. No other man in the 
State has had bo good an opportunity to judge. During 
these six years, he has lived among our schools, as a trav- 
eller amid the Catacombs of Some. He found them al- 
most as lifeless as the mummies of those tombs, and in at* 
tempting the work of their resurrection, he has accurately 
observed all the agencies employed and marked the hin- 
drances and failures that have come in his way. 

" Lack of discipline ^' is a radical defect in our schools. 
It seems appropriate, therefore, to enquire the causes abd 
the cure. 

One important cause of defective discipline in the 
,8chool is the want of government in the family. Children 
who rule at home, are unwilling to submit to authority at 
school. And it is not an unfrequent occurrence for par- 
ents to interfere with school discipline. They listen to 
the complaints of their children, censure the teacher in 
their presence, and thus encourage a spirit of rebellion. 
And when submission and obedience are insisted on by 
the master, they either remove their children from the 
school, or aid them in resisting his authority. And do 
not the chUdrm rule in a majority of the families in Yer- 
ttont? 
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Another cause of defective school government is fonnel 
in the natural inability of many teachers to command re- 
spect and exercise authority. The poet is bom such ] so 
are all really e£Scient school masters. A good discipline 
arian cannot be made. He may be imiprov€dyh\xi it h^ 
has not the natural talent, education can never supply the 
deficiency. France had but one NapoUon,. and even 
America has a thousand Gredeys to one McGldlan. And 
how many are the instances in our schools where the 
teacher lacks that energy, life and power which give him, 
the ability to control. He may be a good scholar and a 
good instructor, bu-t he lacks authority. Alas I when wo 
have said this, we have pronounced our pedagogue unfit 
for his position. It matters little what other excellent 
qualities he possesses-; if he cannot govern^ his school is 
comparatively worthless. There cannot be effective study 
and thorough mental discipline in a disorderly school- 
room. 

Still another fruitful cause of defective discipline, is the- 
frequent change of teachers. 

In most of our district schools and many of our acade- 
mies, the teachers are changed as often as twice a year. 
The result is, no well digested plan for the management 
of the school can. be earned out. If a good disciplin* 
arian has been employed, he has no more than time to per^ 
feet his system and secure uniform good order, before he 
must leave the school. 

The next incumbent either destroys all that his prede- 
cessor has done or adopts a new methed to secure the 
0feime object. In either case,, the end in view is defeated 
by this constant change. In this way, the efficient master 
is shorn of his ability and the poor one is allowed to do 
all the mischief that the time will allow. 

And frequently,, lack of discipline resulta from want ef 
interest in the duties of the school. 

The teacher has ability, it may be, and would do well 
if leaching was his business. But he is engaged only fbr 
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a term and baa no love for his employment. His thoughtB 
and time are chiefly occupied in his studies at the Acade- 
my, College, or in some Profession. The school is of 
secondary importance ; a mere matter of " dollars and 
cents*' to him. And this lack of interest engenders lack 
of discipfa'ne and renders the school comparatively useless. 
If the amount of money that is annually wasted in Ver- 
mont upon this class of teachers, could be saved, it would 
well nigh pay our war tax during this infernal rebellion. 
If the time thus worse than wasted by our children could 
be well employed, they would be much better fitted for 
the positions and responsibilities that await them in ma* 
ture life. 

But what is the remedy for this admitted evil ? 

First, let special efforts be made to diffuse correct views 
of family and school government among the people. Let 
the Pulpit, the Press and the public Lecturer speak out 
on this subject, until parents shall learn not only to gov« 
em their households, but also to sustain the authority of 
the Teacher. 

Let a different method be adopted by town Superin* 
tendents in the examination of Teachers, and granting 
licenses. No man can judge correctly as to their qualifi- 
cations simply by a private examination. He must visit 
the school, and there test the master's ability to manage 
and control his pupils. Let the license be withheld, un- 
til he has proved his competency by trial in the school- 
room. And if lack of discipline is a natural and promi- 
Dent defect, let him be at once removed by the proper 
authority, and a competent person employed to fill his 
place. Where we cannot have well managed schools, we 
had better have none at all ; for an ungoverned school is 
an absolute evil. 

Frequent changes in teachers can be avoided only by 
elevating the calling ; by making it a Profession to be 
sustained and remunerated as its importance demands. 
When it shall be required as a condition of entering the 
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achool-room as teacher that the candidate has been pr^' 
ftmoTuilly educated, and when suitable compensation is 
offered for such services, then and not till then^ will this 
instability and inefficiency in our schools, give place to 
permanency and thorough discipline. Then will the in- 
competent and time serving seek some other employ- 
ment, and every . true friend of education will rejoice. 
Quackery should never be tolerated ; whether in Medicine, 
Law, or SchooUceeping. 0^ 



THE SISAGANS OP ARMENIA. 

Our remote ancestors, before they left their Asiatic 
home and emigrated into Europe, are thought^by some, to 
have occupied a part of the ancient kingdom of Armenia j 
and it is an interesting fact, that, in examining Ancient 
Armenian history, we find some apparent confirmation of 
this opinion. The people, who were called Sisagans among 
the Armenians, were probably the same as the Sacae cf 
Strabo and Ptolemy. We find them occupying precisely 
the same locality, and distinguished by many of the same 
oharacteristics. 

The Sisagans of Armenian history were the descendants 
of one BUsag^ or SiaaCj who lived about 1800 years before 
Christ, and who was the ninth in descent from Noah, in 
the line of Japhet and Gomer. This ancestor is described 
as a prince distinguished for his nobility of character, 
strength, beauty, and skill in the use of the bow. His 
territory embraced all that region situated in the eastern 
part of the ancient Armenian kingdom, between the riv- 
ers Kur or Cyrus and the Araxes, and extending west 
beyond the sea of Gelamor Kegham,named from the father 
of Sissag. It was one of the most fertile and beautifal 
provinces of Central Asia, abounding in every variety of 
Excellent fruit and grain. The scenery of the northern and 
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eastern portions was the grandest possible, traversed by ii*. 
regahr mountain chains, fall of dark ravines, deep gorges 
and excavated caverns, and on whose summits stood many ' 
a frowning castle, strongholds of a brave and warlike peo- 
ple. 

It is said that Sissag, on receiving this country from his 
father, covered the whole face of it with towna and vil- 
lages, and gave it the name of Sisagan. It is also some- 
times called Seuni or 8uni, and from these two appella- 
tions the inhabitants took the names Sisagans and Sitnis. 
One ancient writer says, that Sissag gave to the country 
the name of Suni, but that the Persians called it after- 
wards Sisagan. It was also called by the Armenians 
Sacasdan, or the province of the Sacas, and answers to 
the Sacassene of Strabo, and to the Syracenje and Sacajpene 
of Ptolemy. Turner, in his History of the Anglo-Steons^ 
says, the word Saxon is probably an abbreviated form of 
Sakai-suna, or the sons of the Sakai. What reason Turner 
had to translate suata, as from the Saxon, by the word 
sons, does not appear. It is quite as probable that the Sa- 
kai were called Sakai^una from the fact that they lived itt 
the province of Sunij and if so, the Armenians must have 
first conferred upon our ancestors the appellation by 
which we are to-day distinguished. They would natu- 
rally speak of the Sacas, as the Sacas of Sunt. 

These Sisagans, or Sacas, according to Armenito history, 
were very powerful more than 1700 B. C, and were fre-5 
quently allied to the Armenians in their conflidts with 
Assyria, with Babylonia, and in later times with the Med^s. 
In the second century before our era, when Arsaces es- 
tablished the renowned Parthian kingdom of the East^ 
and extended his conquest over Armenia; he formed, of 
the country occupied by the posterity of Sissag, one great 
principality, sometimes called Sisagan, and sometimear 
Suni. This sovereignty was during a long period, one 
of the most powerful which existed in Armenia in ancient 
times. It is said the Parthian king chose distinguished 
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men from the race of Sissag, whom he made soyerefgnsof 
this country. And he is said also to have done this, be- 
cause he had learned from history^ of the ancient renown 
and valor of this people. These Sisagan rules made al- 
liances by marriage with the Parthian royal families, and 
were regarded as independent princes. 

If we are not able clearly to identify these Sisagana 
with the Sakai or Sacae^ who are supposed to be the Sax^ 
ens of the East, we can, at least, trace many striking 
resemblances. Some further notices of this people may 
he given in a future number. w. c. w. 



A BEAUTIFUL AND FAMILIAR HYMN IN LATIN. 

TRANSLATED BY HON. W. £. GLADSTONE. 



ORIGINAL. 

Kock of Ages, cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in ihee ! 
Let the water and the blood 
IVom thy riven side which flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure. 
Cleanse me from its guilt and power. 

Not the labour of my hands 
Can fulfil thy law's demands ; 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears forever flow, 
All for sin could not atone ! 
Thou must save, and thou alone. 

Nothing in my hand I bring ; 
Simply to thy Cmsi. I cling ; 
Nakrd, come to thee for drees ; 
Helpless, look to thee for grace ; 
Foul, I to the foimtain fly ; 
Wash me, baviour, or I die ! 

"While I draw this fleeting breath, 
When my eyelids clcse in death. 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
See thee on thy judgment throne, 
liock of Ages, clett for me. 
Let me hide myself in thee I 



TRANSLATON. 

Jesus, pro mc perforatus, 
Condar intra tuum latusl 
Tu per lympham profluentem, 
Tu per sanguinem tepentem, 
In peccata mi reducda. 
Telle culpam, sordes munda. 

Coi am tc nee Justus forem, 
Quamvie, tota vi laborem, 
Nee si fide nunquam c€680» 
Fletu stillans indefesso : 
Ttbi soli tantum munus ; 
Salva me, Salvator unus. 

Nil in manu mecum fero, 

Spd me versus ciucem gero ; 

Vestimenta nudus cro, 

Opem debilis imploro; 

Fontcm Christi quero* immundiiH 

Nisi laves, morxbundus. 

Bum hos artus vita regit ; 
Quando nox t epulchro tegit ; 
Mortuos cum stare jubea, 
Sedei.s Judex inter nubes ; 
Jesus* pro me perforatus, 
Condar intra tuu.ii latus I 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 

NUHBERB lY. THSIB FURNISHINCk 

After what has been said in previous articles, it is in 
point to notice the proper furnishing of the school-^room. 
In this, tio reference is made iio those fixtures, which are 
primarily adapted to promote the bodily comfort and health 
of the child. The important Felation*of such furniture to 
the physical well-being of the young ; also its adaptation 
as a means to a higher end, involving intellectual and. 
moral considerations; and thus the desirableness that 
each school house should be furnished with becoming 
seats, desks and the like ; these are points which have 
been already noticed. Attention is now called to that op- 
pcKTOihis and k> those heipSy which, as pertaining directly to 
the education of the »i«id and heart, have in view the 
dear elucidation of the branches taught and the genial 
unfolding of the powers exercised. In order to such a 
result, our school-houses need a furnishing of a peculiar 
kind. A part of it should be intellectual in its bearing, 
having as its aim, the visible presentation of the truth in- 
volved in the branches taught — aa outward exhibition of 
the several points, which are constantly coming up in the 
subjects under consideration. It may, then, be well to 
devote a few moments to the rapid survey of a portion of 
the helps now brought into view. 

Among these perhaps none is more important, (though 
it has to a great extent failed to be duly prized,) than a 
chaH of the phonetic dements of the English alphabet. — 
This is desirable as assisting the child, through the guid- 
ance of a judicious teacher, to attain in his daily speech 
to a clear, distinct and correct articulation. Few lure so 
thoroughly masters of the sounds of their native language, 
simple and combined, as always to express them with 
proprieiy. How seldom, indeed, do any of us rightly 
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enunciate the words of our mother tongue, though we use 
them from the cradle to the grave. The benefit derived 
from the early and combined employment of such a chart, 
has as yet scarcely begun to be appreciated by many, 
since they have not become sensibly aware of the great 
d!»f0ct8 generally prevailing in this particular. They have 
also iailed duly to estimate the value of such instruction, 
inecmiuch as they have never witnessed the marked im- 
provement which may be easily made by an entire school, 
or by large classes in it, from the devotion of a few m^ 
ments onoe, or several times, a day to exercises of this 
chAtiacter. 

There is a second aid, the Mack-bourd, of which no- 
soiiool-room should be destitute.. Its use a tew y^airs ago, 
was as generaUy decried, as that of any of the improve- 
mtots iQore recently iotroduced, and often objected to as. 
iimavations. All, however, or nearly all, have now coBie 
to acknowledge its importance, and to regard it aerisdiff* 
piez^afale. And we may readily see that this judgment in re- 
gard to the usefulness of the artiole in question is cor* 
reet, since it enables the teacher, or a pupil, ta exhibits 
proposed process to an entire class, or to the whole school 
at once, and thus without loss of time, indeed, if the 
black*board be looked at merely in the light of economy, 
it is of the greatest moment. Anexplanation,oranilhi6tra* 
tion, givetuby this means to a olass of twenty, may be more 
readily apprehended, and afford a clearer insight into the 
subject in hand, than the same repeated to each separately 
oil the slate as many times as tl^re are individuals. Thus, 
in this single instance, we discover a large gain ; the minds 
of all are in a way to be vigorously called out in unison 
and ^mpathy with each other — ^a matter of no slight wsh 
ment — ^while there is a saving of some nineteen-twentieths 
(^ the instructor's time, either for a more thorough ezhi« 
bition of the topic under consideration, or for other duties. 

A chart of geomdrioci GtiMineB furnishes another help of 
no small importance. Instead of this, actual blocks of 
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wood oi the required sizes and shapes may be nsed. All 
the more common mathematical forms in space, with which 
we are wont often to meet, may be advantageously exhib- 
ited to the eye of the child. . There should be before him 
visible representations of triangles, squares and circles^ 
of pyramids, cubes and spheres, of cones, cylinders and 
prisms, as well as of all other and kindred forms, with 
which he needs early to become acquainted. The influ- 
ence exerted by such representations, especially if there 
be a Competent teacher to guide the pupil, is very saluta'^ 
ry and of incalculable benefit. Brief exercises in drawing 
the several figures, thus brought to view, on the black- 
board or on paper, not only make him familiar with their 
names, relations and proportions, but also impart a power 
and skill which are of lasting value. There is in this way 
gained an education of the eye, as to the forms and di^ 
mensioDS of objects, from the lack of which many in every 
community are left unfitted to become skilful workmen in 
the various mechanical arts. Such knowledge is also an 
excdlent preparation for the mastery of several higher 
branches, which will subsequently engage the attention 
of a portion, at least, in every school. 

Thus have been noticed a feio points, which are deemed 
important in the furnishing of our school-houses. With- 
out these aids, much is wanting which is calculated to ad-, 
vance the highest interests of the rising generation. — 
There is, however, in a large proportion of our schools, a 
peculiar lack of appropriate apparatus of some of the 
kinds specified. 

Indeed, there is often an almost utter deficiency, if not 
in all, yet in most of fchose helps to knowledge, which ad- 
dress the outward senses in the way already indicated. 
And it is now high time that these should be no longer 
neglected or discarded, simply on the ground that our 
fethers got along without them. They also succeeded in 
gaining a livelihood, without steamboats and railways^ 
without mowers and reapers— improvcrments, with none 
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«of which sbonld we wish to dispense. It is no doubt s 
fact that good facilities for education were enjoyed fifty 
or a hundred years ago. Equally true is it that those 
then made use of, were not perfect ; and we may infer 
that the means of instruction at this day employed are as 
susceptible of improvement, as hoes and pitchforks and 
various other implements of 'husbandry. Few, if any^ 
competent instructors now fail to see, at least in part, the 
■desirableness of a more thorough furnishing of our com* 
mon schoolrooms with the. means necessary to the success- 
ful elucidation of the several different branches taught, or 
which ought to be taught, ia every district, as occasion 
requires. And it is to be sincerely hoped that these and 
similar convictions will soon become more general. While 
all unnecessary changes, and every temptation to undue 
haste, should be avoided, we .may certainly look with joy 
for the time, \vheu not only teachers, but also parents and 
all in every neighborhood, will see this matter under a 
broader view, and in a clearer light. P. 

Erratum in No. Ill ; piige 132, line 1st., instead of in- 
^uiry, read injury. 



THE OLD FERULE. 

BY B. P. SHILLABEB. 

Grim relic of a distant tine, 
More interesting than sublime ! 
ThouVt fitting Ssphject for my rhyme, 

And touch'^t me queerly ; 
Unlike the teudi that youthful crime 

Provoked severely. 

It was a dark and fearful day 

When thou held'st sovereign rule and sway* 

And all iiumanity might saj 

Could not avert 
The doom that brought tht^e into play, 

And wrought us hurt ! 
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Ah, Solomon ! that dogma wild 
Of sparing rod and spoiling child, 
Has long thj reputation soiled. 

And ^w defend it ; 
Our teachers draw it far more mild, 

And strive to mend it. 

O, bitter were the blows and whacks 
That fell on our delinquent backs, 
When, var^'ing from moral tracks, 

In youthful error, 
Thou roadest our stubborn nerves relax 

With direst terror. 

I know 'twas urged that our own good 
Dwelt in the tingle of the wood 
That scored us a? we trembling stood, 

And couldn't fiee it ; 
But I con^ss I never could 

Exactly see it. 

The smothered wrath at every stroke 
Was keenly felt though never spoke, 
And twenty devils rampant broke 

For one subdued, 
And all discordances awoke — 

A fiendish brood. 

And impish trick and vengeful spite 
Essayed with all their ^kill and might 
To make the balance poise aright ; 

And hate, sharp-witted, 
Ne'er left occasion, day or night, 

To pass omitted. 

I st-e it now : — the whittled doors, 

The window panes smashed in by scores, 

The desiccrated classic floors, 

The benches leveled. 
The streaming ink from murky pores 

The books bedeviled. 

Small reverence for Learning's fame. 
For master's toil of nerve and brain, 
They saw Instruction marred with pain, 

And Alma Mater 
Was thought of only by the train 

To deprecate her. 
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'Tis strange to have thee in my grasp; 
My fingers round thy handle clasp, 
No sense of pain my feelings rasp, 
As last I knew thee ; 
* Then thoa didst Pting me like an asp, 

Foal shame unto thee ! 

But gentler moods suggest the thought — ' 
That still thine office, anguish-fraught, 
For our best good, unselfish, wrought, 

Had we but known it, 
And we, with grateful spirit, ought 

To freely own it 

Pei'haps — ^but I am glad at heart 

That thou no more bear'st sovereign part 

In helping on Instruction's art 

By terror's rule — 
That other modes will prompt the smart 

Than thee in school. 

Thanks, old reminder of the past, 
For this brief vision backward cast ; 
We measure progress to contrast 

Times far and near, 
Rejoic&d on summing up at last, 

We're not arrear. 

Boston Saturday Gazette* 



PRACTICAL TEACHING. 

NUMBER TWO. 

It 18 my purpose in this article, to point out a few 
prominent errors in the methods of teaching, too frequent- 
ly adopted in our common schools. This is not done in 
a spirit of fault finding, but with the desire to awaken the 
careful attention of teachers, in the hope, that, should I 
chance to present any new ideas, tijey may be adopted 
and used to the advantage of those for whom we daily 
labor. So common are mistakes in every calling, they 
form the rule rather than the exception. Prom the Presi- 
dent in his cabinet, as well as in his diplomatic relations, 
through all the routine of military aflfairs, and in all those 
active operations which so intimately concern our destiny 
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u a people, errors are of very frequent occurrence and 
are often attended with fearful reBults. Must we not then 
expect to find them in the quiet, unpretending school- 
room 7 Perhaps they may not be so speedy and effective 
in their results, yet they exert a silent and by no means 
powerless influence. It is not at all strange that they do 
exist ; we only wonder there are so few ; for, while the 
people demaad a thorough preparation for all other pro- 
fessions, no such demand is made upon teachers, and our 
Legislature makes but limited proyisions whereby tiiey 
may be trained, and in some measure prepared for their 
important mission. Consequently the education for this 
particular calling must be acquired mostly by practice 
and observation. Seeing then that other means are de- 
nied us, we must patiently labor, and by interchange of 
thoughts, plans and purposes, endeavor to reach, though 
after long and continued exertion, that standard of excel* 
lence, which it would seem, under a more liberal legisla' 
tion might be much sooner attained. 

With this end in view, permit me to mention a few of 
these mistakes as they have presented themselves in my 
own experience and in a very limited observation of that 
of others. I will first refer to Reading and Spelling— the 
ground work of all true and genuine education. The 
first error is, in too many cases, an ignorance of their 
value, and importance ; hence but very little attention 
is paid themi Arithmetic, or some other hobby of the 
teacher, is made the basis, the par excettence, of all knowl- 
edge. These two branches of study from their nature, 
are intimately connected, and form the only true ground 
work upon which the intended superstructure can be 
safely built. They should, then, receive more attention, 
and all other studies and pursuits become second to thmi. 
1 need not speak of the manner in which these exercises 
are too frequently conducted, of the various attitudes as- 
sumed by the pupils, or of the enunciation, inflections ^or 
tones, so familiar to all. From the want of interest and 
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ammatioii manifested by both teacher and pupils, it would 
often seem that the exercise is performed as a duty mere- 
Ijy established by usage, and hurried through because not 
altogether pleasant. Now, I believe this might be cor- 
rected. The importance of these acquirements must be 
thoroughly appreciated ; the reading within the compre* 
hension of the student and ctf an interesting character ; 
all roles except those of accent, emphasis and inflection, 
which are readily acquired by observation and practice, 
•hould be avoided, and the closest attention given to ar- 
ticulation. Then reading, instead of a task, will be a de- 
light. A correct and proper articulation, it seems to me, 
comprises nearly all the child's need of rules, and no one 
will deny that this is sadly neglected. The habit of neg- 
lecting this important matter, is early acquired and is daily 
strengthened by the pernicious, yet too prevalent prac- 
tice of spelling rapidly, carelessly, and with almost a total 
neglect of syllables. In reading and spelling, then, dis- 
tinct and forcible articulation should be the first, last and 
constant care of the teacher. In conversation lately upon 
this point, an aged gentleman remarked that ''he could 
not understand young people now-ardays, especially in 
reading, they spoke so fast, vieing with each other to 
mumble the greatest number of words in the shortest 
conceivable space of time. Too true — ^the error is a seri- 
ous one and must be corrected by the teacher. 
. But the most important, and by far the most common 
error of which I would speak, is an almost total disregard 
of the true definition of words. A great majority of our 
common people use in conversation, a multitude of words 
whose meaning is wholly or in part unknown to them, 
often subjecting them to criticism and ridicule ; nor is 
this at all unfrequent among those thought to be educated. 
The fault lies in their early training in the common school. 
All will admit that the standard Dictionary sh«tild be with- 
in the reach of scholar and teacher. It sb<Hs^d be con- 
mlted, tooy and the meaning of all words of peculiar di^ 
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ibubtftil signification, not merely in reading and spelling, 
Vut wherever they occur, should be required of the class. 
Not only the difficult, but the very simplest-for often thesfe 
are the most difficult to define — should be watchfully ob- 
served by the teacher. Nor should he fail to ask for 
these, because he may not be familial* with them himself. 
It is no disgrace to refer to better and higher authority 
in presence of the class. This should be done rather thifi 
to give wrong or uncertain instruction. The advantages 
resulting from such a course are very apparent. The 
universal mispronunciation of words would be corrected. 
We should know what we say, and how to say it — but 
jnaore than ail, by constant reference to the dictionary, the 
•cholar would early a(!liuire the habit of investigation, so 
essential to success in any branch of study. In this de- 
partment I consider the teacher's most important work.> 
Here he can do the most towards correcting the errors of 
the times, in bringing our language back to its primitive 
purity, from which it has so sadly degenerated, and of e»* 
tablishing^ true and thoroirgh grouad work for a correct 
education. D. if. c. 



WHAT EVERYBODY OUGHT TO KNOW. 

1. If a man faints, place him flat oa his back and let 
bim alone. 

2. If any poison is swallowed, drink instantly half a 
f^BBS of cool water with a heaping teaspoonfiil each of 
common salt and ground mustard stirred into it ; this 
▼omits as soon as it reaches the stomach ; but Ibr fear 
■ome of the poisoa may still remain, swallow the white of 
one or two raw eggs or drink a cup of strong coffee, these 
two being antidotes for a greater number of poisons than 
aoy dozen other article« knowB, with the advantage o^ 
their always being at hand ; if not, a haltpint of sweet oil, 
or lamp oil, or " drippings/' or melted butter or lard, ari^ 
good substitutes^ especially if they vomit quickfy. 
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3. The best thing to stop the bleeding of a moderate 
cut instantly, is to cover it profuselj with cobweb, or 
flour and salt, half-and-half. 

4. If the blood comes from a wound bj jets or spirts, 
be spry, or the man will be dead in a few minutes, because 
an artery is severed ; tie a handkerchief loosely around, 
near the part between the wound and the h$art ; put a stick 
between the handkerchief and the skin, twist it round until 
the blood ceases to flow, and keep it there until the doc- 
tor comes ; if in a position where the handkerchief can- 
not be used, press the thumb on a spot near the wound, 
he;hveen the wound and the heart ; increase the pressure 
until the bleeding ceases, but do not lessen that pressure 
for an instant, until the physician arrives, so as to glue up 
the wound by the coagulation or hardening of the cooling 
blood. 

5. If your clothing takes fire, slide your bands down 
the dress, keeping, them as close to the body as possible, 
at the same time sinking to the floor by bending the knees; 
this has a smothering effect on the flames ; if not extin- 
guished, or a great headway is gotten, lie down on the 
floor, roll over and over, or better, envelope yourself in a 
carpet, rug, bed-clothes, or any garment you can get hold 
of, always preferring woolen. — HaWa Journal of Health, 



THE DISCIPLINE OP DIFFICULTY. 

We should deplore our disposition to yield to opposition, 
und not the fact that we have to meet it. Other things be- 
ing equal, the strength and stature of our manhood, is di- 
rectly in proportion to the opposition we encounter and 
overcome. The strength of the moral and intellectual 
man, like physical force, is developed by effort Constant 
and vigorous activity is the law of growth in all depart- 
ments of nature. So, tiien, he is the most vigorous inaj^ 
who puts forth most effort, in the right direction. 

All the paths to eminence are thick strewn with apfiar 
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ent obstacles to progress. These obstacles are real helps 
to the soul that pants for true excellence. It is unmanly 
to regret that life presents so many difficulties to be snr- 
mounted, or to repine at the thought of its severe disci- 
pline and stern realities. It is the spirit of true manli- 
ness that rejoices at the sight of new heights to be scaled, 
and exults in conscious growth at every triumph gained 
by personal eflFort. 

Difficulties do more for us than so called good fortune 
and friends. 

The test of ability in a general is not the magnitude of 
his apparent success, but the actual work performed and 
obstacles overcome. And so universally, true greatness is 
very nearly in proportion to the personal eflFort — ^put forth 
in grappling with opposition. Then let us frown with 
contempt, on the fatal delusion that any desirable eminence 
or true worthiness, can be attained by other means, than 
constant and untiring eflfort, and greet with delight, every 
new obstacle in our way, which, when surmounted, will 
place us on a higher eminence where we may gain a more 
extended prospect, may feel the pulse of a higher life 
throbbingthroughour soul and enjoy the satisfaction which 
a consciousness of self-acquired power brings. The hab- 
it of patient, persistent and hopeful eflforts inspired 
by the spirit of true manliness, is the student's only sure- 
ty of success and hope of excellence, o. p. B. 



We do not divert men from error merely by contradict- 
ing their foolish words, but by dissolving out of them 
the spirit of their errors. 

It does not help one to see, to describe to him the 
night and its dark colors and shadows. We can show 
what the night is only by lighting up, and what blindness 
i», by coyering the eyes. 

14 
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ENTHUSIASM. 



There is hardly another element in character that ha^ 
more to do with success than enthusiasm. By enthusiasm 
we do not mean that wild, blind, fiery impulse, driving a 
man, he knows not whither, which we usually think of in 
the mere enthusiast. We mean that deep, abiding, pow^ 
erful feeling or energy, regulated and controlled by rea- 
son and judgment, which moves a man to a particular 
work or calling and keeps him gladly and unweariedly to 
it,, until it is accomplished. 

The word is transferred from the Greek, with very lit- 
tie change, and in the original, signifies primarily, a divine 
influence or supernatural inspiration. All great men are 
enthusiastic in regard to that, in which their peculiar 
greatness consists. No man was ever great in anything 
towards which he moved reluctantly or indifferently. He 
that accomplishes great things, takes hold of them with a 
relish and resolution, that move him right onward to the 
end. He is carried by an energy, which, often, seems 
apart from and above himself — which he neither wishes 
nor feels able to resist, and which, it [is not strange, many? 
under its powerful influence, have regarded as supei» 
natural and divine. 

All great Captains, the Caesars,. Cromwells and Napo- 
leons, have been men of powerful euthusiam. Napoleon 
regarded himself as the Child of Destiny, as controlled by 
^n influence he could not resist. Washington, the coolest 
and most methodical of men, was susceptible of becoming 
intensely enthusiastic. Luther was an enthusiast. Colum- 
bus was an enthusiast, and so have been all the world's 
great reformers and discoverers — the pioneers in the 
march of Christianity — civilization and science. 

All genuine poets, painters and sculptors, aH men die- 
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tiiiguished in literature or art, hav^ been men of enthasi- 
asm in their work. 

The same is true of all genuine and successful teachers. 
Indeed in no other department of labor, has enthusiasm 
more to do with success than in that of the teacher. The 
teacher's business is to awaken thought and kindle the 
love of knowledge, quite as much, as to impart positive 
instruction. To do this he must love his work, must enter 
into it, earnestly, heartily — in a word he must be enthusi- 
astic. Nothing is more catching tiian the fire of enthusi- 
asm. The commander glowing with it, diffuses it through 
a whole army. The orator, himself on fire, will set a 
whole assembly ablaze with it. So the teacher filled with 
intense enthusiasm in his work, will kindle the fire of it 
in every scholarly mind under his influence. Lacking 
this he will accomplish little, however high be his qualifi- 
cations in other respects. Nowhere is distaste or indiffer- 
ence more fatal, than in the work of teaching. All great 
teachers have been enthusiastic teachers— loving their 
work and giving their whole soul to it Socrates was 
enthusiastic, letting slip no opportunity to awaken thought 
tod . impart instruction. Dr. Arnold of Rugby, was en- 
thusiastic — carrying every scholar along with him, in the 
love and pursuit of knowledge. Prof. Stuart of Andover, 
was enthusiastic. His students might question the cor- 
rectness of his statements and the soundness of his logic, 
but they could not escape the fire of his enthusiasm. Dr. 
Marsh of Burlington, though the most serious and sedate 
of men, was intensely enthusiastic in his favorite studies, 
Philosophy and Theology. He drew and attached to 
himself every scholarly student, and made his department 
the favorite department in the University. Seldom did 
he deliver a lecture or hear a recitation, in which it was 
not evident, his whole soul was interested in the theme, 

It would gleam in his eye, tremble in his voice and glow 
on his whole capacious countenance. He rarely made a 
geature, but when he did — (the laying of his right fore 
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finger energeticallj across the left) — it iodicated tile ffre 
was at the white heat. The common and famihar saying, 
that his students all had his ear mark, indicated the pow- 
er of his influence over them. 

Substantially it is always so. In any coBege or semi- 
nary, the teacher, that, along with sound scholarship and 
good sense, has the most enthusiasm in his work, will be 
the most successtul teacher and make his department the 
fitvorite department of the School. 

' One of the first questions in the employment of a teach- 
er should be, Does he love his work ? Has be enthusiastti 
in it ? If he has and is not positively defective in scholar- 
ship or judgment, employ him. He will hardly fail to do 
a good work. If he does not love it, cannot become en- 
thusiastic in it ; if he goes to it not as a joy, but as a task, 
whatever be his scholarship, put him not into the school- 
room. Doubtless he may do a good work somewhere else, 
but he will not do it there. His indifference and distaste 
will beget themselves in the whole school. It will be a 
happy day for our schools when all our teachers are net 
only sound scholars, but are full of enthusiasm in their 
work. c. c. p.' 



SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 

ATTACK THEM. 

We were walking through a street in one of the beauti- 
ful towns in Hampshire County. In the garden back of a 
house, we noticed a little boy of four or five years in a 
red dress, somewhat after the fashion of a Zouave's. He 
seemed to be playing alone and talking earnestly to Iiim- 
self. 

As we came nearer, it appeared that he was playing the 
soldier J and giving the rebels " Jessie," or " fits," as the 
soldiers sometimes say. 

He was running about the garden, and at eveiy old 
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coriMtidk or stick he found, he cried out, " Here^s a rAely^ 
and then the way he dealt out the death-blows with his 
wooden sword, showed that the patriotic blood in his little 
heart was at a fever heat How Floyd and Pillow and all 
the rest of the rebels would have run, under our young 
Zouave's furious attack 1 

We did not tarry to see the result, but there can be but 
little doubt that the rebels were completely routed with 
great slaughter, leaving in the hands of the little conquer- 
or an immense amount of camp equipage, guns, medical 
stores, provisions, dtc. We can imagine that the little 
fellow retired from the field with all the pride of a hero 
and conqueror. 

The next battle this little brave undertakes we would 
surest, should be with enemies nearer home. We mean 
any enemies and rebels there may be in his own heart. 
Anger, disobedience, unkindness, truancy, bad words, 
and any wrong actions and feelings he may find skulking 
away in his heart, are real rebels that he should at once 
attack. Let him raise the Hack flag and give them no 
quarter, but slay and hew in pieces every one of them. 
That would be a splendid battle and a glorious conquest. 
That would be playing the soldier to some purpose. To 
conquer one's self and subdae all that is wrong in the 
heart, is the greatest of all victories. And in that battle, 
the Saviour, the great Captain of our salvation, is ever 
ready to help all who apply to him. — WeOrSpring. 

"ANY BODY COULD DO THAT." 

Some boys are forever playing tricks. Mischievousness 
seems to be their delight. They are never so happy as 
when they can play off a practical joke upon some one, 
and see the perplexity or annoyance it will cause. 

Preceptor Jones had several scholars who annoyed him 
very much by the tricks they were constantly perpetrat- 
ing. One of these tricks was, to catch hold of the bell- 
rope that hung in the entry of the academy, when they 
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paased it, and strike the belL Mr. Jones often remoDstrat- 
ed with his scholars, and forbad any such conduct 

Gage was a steady^ well-behaved lad, and neyer had a 
thoQgbt of doing any thing contrary to the rules of the 
academy. He never felt the least temptation to strike the 
bell when passing the rope. But one day, as he was paas- 
iug it alone, almost involuntarily, before he bad time to 
think, he laid hold of the rope and gave it a pull. Just 
that instant he felt the warm breath of his preceptor upoB 
his ear, as he quietly said, — 

" Why, Gage, any body cotdd do that I " 

Poor Gage ! Had there been the smallest hole in the 
floor, he felt he could have slunk away through it. Not 
a word could he say. He was confounded and struck 
dumb with shame. What possessed him to do such a 
thing he had never thought of doing before ? 

Gage is now a man ; but, as he recently told us, he has 
never biBcn able to banish from his mind the terrible sense 
of shame and confusion be then felt. He can now almost 
feel that same warm breath upon his ear, and hear those 
gentle but withering words of reproof, " Why, Gage, any 
body could do that !" 

Yes ; any body, the meanest dolt, could play off such a 
trick, or do many of the mischievous things that some 
children and youth are constantly doing. It does not re- 
quire any great ability or skill to do such things ; and 
there is nothing ennobling in them. Any body could do 
the same, if they would give up all nobleness of character 
and condescend to such low business. — YoiUh's Compan- 
ion. 



Children should not be overburdened with plays ; the 
best are those they contrive themselves. 

Children's labor should not be made a servile labor to 
them. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

STATE BDUOATIONAL AGEKCIES. 

What is Yermont doing lor the cause of Education ? If this 
question had been asked twelve years ago, the answer would have 
been, *' absolutely nothing.'' To be sure, we had then an educa- 
tional law, but it was to all intents and purposes, null and void. 
Some officers were occasionally appointed under that law, but only 
with the design to make it unpopular. Three years in succession, 
just previous to the time alluded to above, our Legislature refused 
to appoint a State Superintendent, as tlie Law required. Our law- 
makers had the audacity thus to trample upon a law which they 
had not the courage and manliness to repeal. 

At that time, there were very few, if any Educational Associa- 
tions in Vermont ; very few educational meetings had been heldy 
and but little interest was manifested any where. All the other 
interests of the State were cared for, but our common Schools and 
Academies were deemed worthy of no public supervision. Then 
there was no Educational Journal in the State. Some fifteen 
years ago an Agncultural and Educational paper was started at 
Windsor, at twenty-five cents per year, if we remember rightly, 
which failed after three years, for want of support. Several 
years later the " Teacher's Voice** had a name to live for a few 
months and then died. 

But what agencies are now employed to advance 
the cause of education ? The law has been vitalized ; has become 
a living, breathing thing. A Board of Education has been appoint- 
ed whose efficient Secretary has visited every part of the State, 
and everywhere, awakened a new interest in relation to our com- 
mon Schools. By the Institutes which are held in each county 
during the year, he is not only raising the standard of Teachers* 
qualifications, but educating the people and inspiring them with his 
own earnest spirit. The Institutes recently held in several coun- 
ties, have shown a larger attendance and a deeper interest than 
ever, both on the part of teachers and citizens in these localities. 
Mr. Adams seems to understand that parents in Vermont, need 
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educating more than their children, and though nominally and 
really instructing teachers, he aims also to enlighten the public 
mind and to awaken such interest and secure such co-operation as 
will elevate our schools. To the same end, the Vermont Teachers' 
Ajssociation and other County Societies are co-operating. The 
meetings of these associations have generally been fully attended 
and evidently productive of much good. 

We bespeak a full attendance and renewed interest, at our State 
meeting to be holden at Windsor next August. Let tiie friends of 
education rally for their Schools and their Country, and show their 
appreciation of the cause and cure of Southern rebellion. The 
secular and religious Press has done much to aid our cause, and 
would do more, if we would furnish the material. We doubt 
whether there is a paper published in the State, which would not 
willingly devote a column or part of a column to educational mat- 
ter. But they expect Teachers to furnish the necessary articles. 
To some extent this is done, and why not in every case where such 
reading would be acceptable ? This question is worthy of considera** 
tion. 

As another desirable and important agency in our great work, 
we presume to mention our School Journal. For nearly four 
years, it has made its monthly visits to from seven to fifteen hun- 
dred families in the State. Its readers know the character and 
spirit of it8 articles. It has not been as well conducted as it should 
be, but as well, perhaps, as it could be, under the circumstances. 
One thing we do know, it has many warm friends among its sub- 
scribers and its articles have been extensively copied into other 
Journals and papers, not only in New England, but in New York 
and at the West and in Canada. If indifference and neglect could 
have killed it, the Journal would, long ago, have shared the fate of 
its predecessors. Still it lives and is all the better, we think, for 
having gone through the war. We do not complain of open hos- 
tility ; we have not met with it even from those who have -opposed 
its publication. We have suffered most of all, from the Uighting 
indifference of its professed friends. 

The School Journal is published " under the sanction of our 
State Association" and is designed to co-operate in every effort, 
under the School law, for the advancement of our common cause. 
It has ever sustained the Board of Education and its Secretary in 
all his plans and efforts. 
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' Now we claim that this Joarnal belongs to the State ; that it ia 
needed and should be used as a medium of communication between 
teachers, between teachers and parents, and between our public 
school officers and the multitude for whom thej labor. Moreover, 
we think it due, for the honor of the State, that the Fermont School 
Journal should be so well patronized and so much improved that 
it should somewhere he acknowledged as an educational agency in 
the work of reform. 

[The Journal is forwarded mitil an explicit order is received bj 
the Publisher for its discontinuance, and until paymerU of all ar- 
rearages is madcy as required by law.] 

Yerhont Teachers' Association. — ^The Twelfth Annual 
Meeting of the Vermont Teachers' Associatien will be held at 
Windsor, August 19th, 20th, 21st and 22d. 

The first session of this meeting of the Association will begin 
at the eariiest convenient hour afler the arrival of the cars at 
Windsor, the 19th, and the last will close before the trains leave 
on the 22d. 

The following are some of the speakers secured for the occa- 
sion : — Eev. C. E. Ferrin, Rev. Wm. Sewall, Rev. Roger S. How- 
ard, E. B. Sherman, A. M., C. O. Thompson, A. M., J. B. Thom- 
son, LL. D., S. B. Colby, Esq., Hon. A. P. Hunton. 

Per Order of Executive Committee. 

June 14th, 1862. 



OUR ACADEMIES. 

The present number of the Journal is embellished with the 
beautiful engraving of Thetford Academy, under the charge of J. 
B. Norton, A. B. This old and honored Institution has gained 
a National Reputation ; its pupils are found in every profession 
and almost everywhere. And the very name, Thetford Academy 
is calculated to awaken joyful memories in the minds of thousands. 
That HiU is classic ground, and will long be a centre of attraction 
to all who have there quaffed at the fountain of knowledge. We 
spent twelve years of our active life amid those classic walls and 
among that generous people. Under its present efficient manage- 
ment, Thetford Academy deserves a liberal patronage. Fall 
Term begins September 3d. 
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Nbwburt Fkmalb Cou.B6U.Tft Xnbtitutb.— Catalc^ue ^e- 
ceivedt whicb skows the Institution to be in a flourishing condition. 
Bev. F. £. King, A. M., PrincipaJ, with six associate Teachers ia 
the several Departments. The Summary gives 127 graduatesi 14 
seniors, 9 juniors, 8 sophomores, total 158. 
Baarb Acadbmt. — J. & Spaulding, A. M., Prineipaly with four 
• Associate Teachers. Mr. Spaulding is one of the oldefit and most 
successful Teachers in the State, having taught without interruption 
more than twenty years. This school needs no commendation 
from us. We copy the following extract from the last report of 
examining committee. 

"^ We have seen proof that the scholars are taugl^ to think and 
search for themselves, rather than to take things for true because 
^' the book says so." The attention has been directed rather to 
things, and the truths which underlie the things, than to the words 
of the text-books. The pupils have been taught that How and the 
Why are to be learned, in order to a tpue knowledge of the Fact 
itself. The teachers seem to have a preference in their educational 
Jmsbandry for subsoiling, rather than surface tillage, and to have 
adopted as their own the genuine teacher's true motto^ non muUa 
sed permultum," 

Glen WOOD Ladies' Seminary.— The summary of the last 
Catalogue gives an average attendance of 119 ; number of dijffer- 
ent pupils 188 ; number of boarders summer term 90 ; graduating 
class 24. 

Union High School, Rutland. — I). G. Moore, A. M, Prin- 
cipal. The catalogue just received only confirms our previous 
opinion of this school. From information gathered from personal 
observation, and from all other sources, we have no hesitation in 
saying that this is one of the model graded schools of the State. 
Few can be compared with it. 

." BosETTA A. Miles, vs. School District No. 12. — Action 
brought by a teacher against School District No. 12, in London- 
derry, being the district at South Londonderry, for wages. The 
plaintiff, who had been engaged to teach for fourteen weeks, at 
three dollars per week, taught four, and was discharged by the 
Prudential Committee. The reason assigned was general dissat- 
isfaction. She remained in the district until the time her school 
.should have closed, and then went to the school room, and got her 
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books. The defendants claimed the aoeeptanoe of $12 at the end 
of ttie ftmr weeks, by the platntiflfl The jury found no acceptance, 
and gave a verdict for plaintiff for $40,50. E. E. Kellogg, Stod- 
dard, for plaintiff. Arnold, Batler & Wheeler, Stoughton, for de- 
fendants." 

We think Bosbtta with proper training, will make a first class 
teacher. We admire her spunk. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 

The Progressivb Table Book. — For young children; 
Edited by D. W. Fish, A. M ; Published by Ivison, Phinney & 
Co., New York. This is a gem of its kind. Its author has hit 
upon the true idea. He first secures the interest of the child by 
presenting objects to the eye ; he then guides him carefully from 
simple fii*st principles to the more difficult, until the first rules of 
Arithmetic are mastered. This book is just the thing for children. 

The Atlantic Monthly for July. — An excellent number 
of course. No scholar or lover of Literature can afford to do with- 
out this monthly. For $2,50 we will fiimish the Atlantic and the 
Vermont School Journal for one year. 

Godey's Lady's Book with its attractive engravings and ex- 
cellent reading is again on our table. Address Z. A, Godey, 323 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Arthur's Home Magazine, one of our best Monthlies, may 
be had for $2.00 per year, by addressing T. S. Arthur & Co., 32S 
Walnut Street, Piiiladelphia. 

Peterson's Magazine for July, is beautifully embellished 
and contains its usual variety of reading. Address C. J. Peter- 
son, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

The Home Monthly, devoted to Home Education, Literature 
and Religion, is worthy of a place in every family. If such read- 
ing could take the place of the yellow covered literature of our day, 
the next generation would become wiser and better for the change. 

The Continental Monthly, devoted to Literature and 
National Policy, is a periodical of high order. The first volume 
just completed contains 740 pages, double columns, and is printed 
on good paper, in the best style. Address J. R. Gilmore, 532 
Broadway, Now York, and 110 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

The American Journal of Science and Art, the Scien- 
tific Journal of the Nation, is published quarterly, at New Haven, 
Ct, by Silliman and Dana, at $5 per year — postage pre-paid. 

The New Englander is published Quarterly at New Haven, 
Ct., by Wm, L, Kingsley and should be on the table of every 
clergyman, theological student and educated man in the Country. 
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arms jtoxjkn-ajl. 

Circulates extensivelj in the families and among the Teachers of 
the State. Hence, the " Vermont School Journal Adybr- 
TiSER," which is appended, affords an excellent mediam for mak- 
ing known the merits of Books, Periodicals, Schools, School Ap- 
paratus and Furniture, Musical Instruments, &c All Books seni 
to the publishers will be noticed in our editorial department. 
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MOm LIFE INSORANCE. 

TIE NEW ENGLAND HDTDAL IIFE INSURANCE CO.. 

OFFICE, NO. 14 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 
INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 

NET ACCUMULATION, EXCEEDING $1,680,000, 
And tncreaaing, for the benefit of Members^ present and future. 

The whole safely and advantangeously Invested. The business conducted ex 
dusively for the benefit of the persons insured. The greatest risk taken on a lift 
$15,000. Surplus distributed among the members every fifth >;ear, finom Decem- 
ber 1, 1843 ; settled by cash or by addition to policy. The distribution of Decem- 
ber, 1858, amounted to thirty-six per cent of the premium paid in the last flvt 
rears. Premiums may bepkid quarterly or semuumnally, when desirod, and 
flunounts not too small. 

Forms of applications and pamphlets of the Company, and its Beports to be had 
«f its agents, or at the office of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 

Membebs of the Compaht who may Tolunteer or be drafted into acstual 
Military or Naval Service of the United States, may be insured for oDt 
year, at an extra rate not less than two per cent, per annum. 

New applications t<» be ensured the risk of actual Military and Naval 
Service will be received fi>r an additional premium of not less than five per 
cent, per annum. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Agent, West Brattleboro^ Vt. 
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GOOD READING. 

On the subject of good reading as a rare and yalnable 
accomplishment, I have no &nlt to find with the public 
estimate : that is uniform and correct, and is coming to be 
asserted with so much earnestness and clamorj that there 
is good reason to hope that the schools must perforce 
soon respond. Nothing is more common than complaints 
against the rarity of good readers : no bid for public fit- 
vor in a prospectus would be so popular as abundant prom- 
ises to give special attention to good reading. Now it 
seems to me that the fault of our schools in the matter of 
reading, lies in dropping it too soon in a course of educa- 
tion. It is, as jou know, not the custom in our high schools 
and academies — at least it is the exception and not the 
rule — ^to have an exercise in reading. And yet good 
reading, such reading as adequately appreciates and duly 
renders the spirit of anything that merits the name of ]iU 
eratore, is a highly intellectual task. Give a person ev- 
ery physical advantage, a voice naturally agreeable, clear 
round tones, distinct articulation, give him amplefitcility 
in the mere mechanical part of reading, and yet what a 
lifeless and unimpressive performance his reading is, un- 
less he has the mental discipline which will enable him to 
make his own the thoughts, and even the most delicate 
shades of thought, of the passage he may be reading. 
Nor is this all that is necessary to make a good reader : 
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both physical and mental qualities combined are insuf- 
ficient without a great amount of actual practice and care- 
ful discipline. In reading, as in music, the most difficult 
thing of all is to make the outward sound satisfactory to 
the inner ear. No one of us can read a passage of Shaks- 
peare aloud so that it shall convey to our own minds the 
same meaning that it does when we read it mentally. To 
take a passage that involves no great amount of passion^ 
who can read Cardinal Woolsey 's soliloquy in Henry VIII 
beginning ^^Farewell, alongFarewell to all my greatness/^ 
so that it shall sound to his outward ear as it sounds to hia 
inner ear, when he reads it, as we say, "to himself.^' Emi- 
nent actors have been known to repeat a single line 
scores and even hundreds of times before they could 
make it correspond to their inward sense of what it ought 
to be, 

I know that it seems the easiest and simplest thing iti 
the world to read well, whenever we are listening to a 
good reader-r-but you do not need to be told that ease and 
simplicity and naturalness in almost every department of 
eflFort are the result only of long and patient labor. Since 
then, good reading is an exereise that tasks so fully the 
best powers of the mind in their best estate, its cultiva^ 
. tion ought to be kept up through the whole course of 
study, and thus every accession of mental discipline be 
applied by constant practice to improvement in reading, 
I maintain therefore, and I am sure the public will bear 
me out' — that reading ought to be required of every schoK 
ar in all our Academies and High Schools : it is already a 
recognized department of discipline in our Colleges. I 
know the objection that will be made to this demand--- no 
time, no time. That would be a valid objeotion to the 
study of some other things good in them$elves-^but not to 
reading. As to the mode of conducting exercises in read- 
• ing in High Schools, I do not think any great success can 
. be secured by the use of Readers, — ^you could not your- 
selves be long interested ^n reading a book of ^'Elegant 
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Extracts." You must have consecutive reading in some 
book of sterlingmerit: during this month, or this term, per- 
haps a portion of history, Macaulay, Hume, Bancroft*^ — 
next term, some good poetry, a Book or two of Paradise 
Lost, a play of Shakspeare — and so on through various 
departments and styles. It might seem that the difficulty 
in securing the requisite books would be a fatal objection 
to this plan, and I know that all feasible schemes for im* 
provement in Education must be cheap—^but some modifi- 
cation of this plan I conceive to be practicable in most 
cases, and I know it to be in successful operation in some 
cases. The main thing, however, is that our Academy 
scholars read something — and read every day, 
M. H. B. 

« Whose fault is it that we have none but expensive editions of the 
standard American histories ? Macaulay and Hume are published in cheap 
popular editions, and are extensively read. When will Bancroft be ac-* 
eesaible to the people } 



SUCCESS, 

Success, in any enterprise, is not the result of ohance 
neither is it the offspring of fortuitous circumstances ; 
but depends wholly upon well matured plans, careful ad^ 
jttstment of suitable means to compass the end proposed, 
together with patient, persevering effort. 

The noble deeds which men do, the great names which 
they acquire, and their real success, in everything which 
they undertake, always have great purposes for their 
antecedents. No man ever becomes great — great as a 
statesman^ orator, soldier or scholar — great in any de- 
partment of human knowledge, who has not the ability of 
clearly conceiving, carefully investigating, wisely plan, 
ning and adapting all the details which may have any 
bearing upon the subject he proposes to accomplish : and 
above all,, success, in any enterprise which gives charac- 
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ter and fame to a maH; depends largely upon a determined 
will in the execution. That young man who sits waiting 
for the wheel of fortune to make (he revohUion which he 
fondly hopes wiU make him, is doomed to a sad disap- 
pointment He never ivUl be made, and he never will 
make himself until he clearly perceives the means neces- 
sary to be used and intelligently determines that he toiB 
succeed. 

Failures in all undertakings, as might reasonably be 
expected, are consequent upon recklessly proceeding 
without well matured plans, definite purposes and a de* 
termined, energetic will. Multitudes of men, who labor 
hard enough to insure success^ wholly fail for the very 
reason that success is an impossible result to their modus 
operandi. Either their purposes are not weU defined, 
their means inadequate, their plans impracticable or they 
fail to push their eflforts &r enough to reach any legiti- 
mate conclusion in regard to the possibility of success. 
How many such men can be found in almost every com- 
munity, whose whole lives are thus spent for naught — 
literally for naught — and yet they are among the busiest, 
most hurried and indefatigable in their efforts to succeed. 
Such men are not generally deficient in energy, but it is 
sadly misdirected or otherwise wasted. Zeal they have, 
but it is not according to knowledge. 

We come to the conclusion, therefore, that no man can 
reasonably hope to succeed in any department of human 
effort, unless he proposes some definite purpose and has 
an intelligent understanding of the manner in which and 
the means by which he may arrive at the most desirable 
results. He must also possess an iron will which knows 
no defeat, but gallantly plunging into the thickest of the 
contest, bears onward the banner of success until com- 
plete victory crowns his effort. Thus Napoleon became 
a great general. The splendid train of victories which 
marked his wonderful career was consequent upon great 
purposes, a clear comprehension of facts and circum* 
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stances, and a powerfully ^ergetic will. Thus Demos- 
thenes became the prince of orators. It is more than 
probable that the Athenian ears would never have listen- 
ed to the stirring strains of his matchless eloquence, had 
not his early settled purpose to become an orator enabled 
him to persevere until he had fully overcome or was able 
to control the almost insuperable natural defects of his 
vocal organs. Thus, too, Luther became the great re* 
former- The mighty energies of his undaunted mind 
were aroused against the prevailing errors of the churoh. 
Constrained by the love of truth, he hurled his anathemas 
with all iSne force of invincible strength against the serried 
ranks of opposing multitudes, dividing and scattering the 
enemies of the true militant church, and* waved his vic- 
torious banner over the legions of his vanquished foes, in 
the days that crowned his well nigh doomed head with 
&dele8s laurels. But one of the most striking examples 
of success in modem times is Fulton. Clearly conceiv- 
ing that steam, as a mighty agent, could be applied to 
navigation, he set himself to work in order to demonstrate 
the fact. For months and years he persevered in his la- 
bors, amidst the jeers and scorn of multitudes, until his 
complete success put to shame all his opposers and made 
his name and fame immortal. 

Teachers, you have chosen a profession in which you 
may place the seal of your own intellectual and moral 
power upon the world, so that the voice of ages shall 
echo your name. As you have but a single probatiom on 
earth, make it your definite purpose to write your names, 
" by deeds of kindness, love and mercy," on the hearts of 
your pupils, who will rise up to call you blessed, when 
your tongues have become silent and your hearts pulse- 
less forever. Be it your noble task to arouse the slum- 
bering genius and moral worth which lie buried on all 
our hills and mountains and in all our vallies. Fully de. 
velop the outcropping treasures of priceless thought, of 
noble feeh'ngs, of pure and generous aspirations, which 
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trill exist forever unknown — which, without your e&>rti^ 
will never be called forth to adorn human nature, to ble»<i 
(and save the world. 

^ Perhaps on these sequestered hills, reside 

Some hearts now pregnant with celestial fire ; 

Hands that the helm of government may guide, 

Or wake to ecstacy the sacred Lyre." 
Onward, then. Teacher, in thy heaven appointed mis- 
sion. Raise thy standard and nerve thyself for the most 
brilliant successes on life's arena. If God has given thee 
intellectual and moral power, invest it all in the cause of 
truth and duty, and great shall be thy reward. 

Home Cottage, Walnut street 



SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. NO. I. 
To those who have just entered upon the important 
duties of teachers, a few suggestions from one who has 
had many years experience in teaching, would, it is be^ 
lieved, prove acceptable, and it is in this spirit and with 
this object in view, that the few following suggestions 
are penned. The writer well remembers his first day'a 
experience as a teacher, and the anxious hours which 
preceded and followed it, as he endeavored to solve the 
problem whether he could either teach or govern a 
school, and deeply grateful would he have been could he 
have received a few friendly hints from some experienced 
teacher, who had proved their intrinsic value in his own 
practice. It is true that no remark can be made and no 
rule given which would apply in all cases, yet a correct 
knowledge of human nature will enable the teacher to 
decide when to apply them. The first thing which a 
teacher should do is to study carefully the character, and 
disposition of every pupU under his charge, and this for 
several reasons. First, a knowledge of the pupil's lead* 
ing traits of character will enable the teacher, by adapting 
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himself to each individual case, to teach better. Second. 
\jj it will enable biro to govern better. I do not mean bj 
this that a teacher should humor eveiy whim or caprioe 
of his pupils, — far from it. But he will find that while 
some may be guided and urged on in the right way by 
appealing to their sense ot justice and right, it will be 
necessary to appeal to a sense of fear or shame in others, 
and it is always necessary to appeal to those motives 
which will stimulate them the most powerfully. This can 
only be done successfully when we become acquainted 
with their various dispositions. 

2. The teacher should labor earnestly and by every 
possible means to win the confidence of each pupil. If 
you gain the confidence you gain the heart. This is the 
great element of success in teaching. Nothing can be 
done without it. But how shall this be done ? I answer, 
in many ways which will suggest themselves to one ear- 
nestly desirous of gaining this important point. Let 
the teacher converse freely, cordially, kindly with his 
pupils ; let him enter into their feelings ; in a word, let 
him share their joys, their sorrows, their hopes and their 
fears ; let him show a deep and sincere regard for his 
pupils, and he will be amply repaid by their confidence and 
their love. This may all be done without sacrificing for a 
montent that mild, calm dignity, which inspires confidence 
while it commands respect. But let no one suppose that 
dignity consists in a cold and studied reserve, or a stem 
and austere manner. Such a manner is repulsive and 
would soon crush out every warm, genial, gushing feeling 
of youth, and here is just where so many teachers fail. 
False notions of dignity, false notions of duty, often lead 
to wrong conclusions and a wrong course of management. 
If the teacher is not very careful, he may mistake a natu-* 
ral timidity and reserve fur a sullen and willful disposi- 
tion, and how much patience, how much careful study of 
the elements of character is needed 1 But this '^ patient 
eontinnance in well doing " will generally win the heart. 
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There are, however, some children who will construe this 
kindness and forbearance on the part of the teacher, into 
a fear of <%«m, and others who will take to themselves 
important airs on the same grounds. Here all the wis- 
dom and firmness a teacher can command, will be needed 
to secure due subordination, and this is especially true of 
boys in schools taught by lady teachers. There seems to 
be an inherent dislike on the part of boys at school, of fe- 
male government, which often renders the task of the 
teacher, and especially one inexperiencedj extremely 
difficult. This fact presents one of the strongest 
reasons why every parent should take interest 
enough in the school to know that his children, at 
least, are orderly and obedient. Few females are 
possessed of sufficient physical strength to compel a 
sturdy lad of twelve or fourteen years, to obey, by mere 
physical force, provided he sets up his will in opposition 
to hers. The boy knows this, and the teacher knows it 
too, and thus, by gradually gaining one point after anoth- 
er, he virtually becomes master. When one pupil thus 
gets " the upper hand," to use a homely phrase, all sub- 
ordination ceases. When such a state of things exists, 
one of two things must be done. The pupil must be 
made to feel the strong arm of parental or executive au- 
thority, or the teacher must quit the school. G. A. G. 



A boarding-house keeper advertises, — '^ Board for two gentle- 
tbeta with gas/' 

The leading principle in the art of teaching, is to give the 
learner confidence in his own powers. 

^ That is the best timber of the forest which has the most knots. 
Being hard to grow, it is hard to wear out." 

A steamboat captain advertising for an excursion, says, — ^^ Tick- 
' ets 25 cents ; children half price to be had at the landing." 
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A PRIMART LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 

Th« term Narnral History covers so vast a region, and 
embraces so wide a variety of details, that the mere 
mention of the sabject in connection with the primary 
school might at first thought seem preposterons to those 
teachers to whom the idea suggests only so many more 
pages of a new and perhaps difficult text-book, to be 
transferred to- the memories of the first class before pro- 
motioti. 

Bat before we take alarm, let us consider that the busi- 
ness ef the primary school is only to start the pupils upon 
the initiatory steps in the path of learning; that a mere 
beginning is made in the primary school ; that natural 
history, vast as its range is, is no more difficult than any 
other study, and that it is practicable to teach it without 
a text-book. 

On some sultry summer afternoon, the new teacher in 
a eountry primary school finds her work lagging wearily. 
The dull scholars are sleepy, the bright ones mischiev- 
ous. The first class are reading a lesson which has 
grown stale from frequent repetition ; Frank Heedless, at 
one end of the class, rattles ofi* his paragraph so that 
words and syllables run confusedly together, while John 
Slow, at the other end, who can see no difference between 
"o^" and *^ foTy" and has been told for the fortieth time 
to pronounce the g in '' ing/^ drawls and blunders more 
stupidly than ever. The lesson ends and the class is 
seated ; the teacher strikes the little bell which calls the 
school to attention, and, taking a leaf from a bouquet upon 
her table, she holds it up before the school. There are 
several smooth, circular holes cut in it. 

" Can any one tell me how this leaf was cut in this 
way? " asks the teacher. Several hands are raised; 
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" A worm cut it," says one. " A caterpillar," says 
another. '' A wasp," says another ; the whole school is 
alert. Even Augustus Lumpkins, who usually sits star- 
lag into vacancy, closes his mouth, which be only does on 
taking in a new idea, and actually looks interested. A 
timid, reserved boy, who seems to have something to say, 
is encouraged to speak. 

*' I think a wild bee cut it," says he. 

"Why so?" inquires the teacher. 

" Because I read once in a book that they cut leaves 
in that wav to line their nesfcs, and since then I have 
watched them, and seen them do it." This leads to fur- 
ther questions, information is given, other children are 
encouraged to tell what they know of the curious habits 
and different modes of building nests which obtain among 
bees, wasps, and hornets, and the teacher finds that some . 
of her pupils have made greater proficiency in hunting 
wasps' nests than in hunting adjectives and prepositions. 

Ten minutes pass quickly in this lesson on natural his- 
tory, and then the usual studies are resumed ; yet in that 
ten minutes information is gained, a new interest in the 
works of nature is excited, while the kindliest feelings 
are awakened between teacher and pupils. The efficacy 
of such an object lesson, in waking up mind, can not be 
too highly estimated. To many, to most children, the 
studies of the school-room seem an abstract thing, which 
has little to do with the warm, living, out door world.. 
The accumulation of knowledge seems to them, if they 
think of it with a view to anything beyond mere recita- 
tion, as belonging to some remote future, when they shall 
be grown up, if, as is the case in too many of our school- 
rooms, the study of the text books takes the place of the 
study of ^z^^'ec^^. Lessons on either of the three great 
branches of natural history, whether gathered from a 
wayside pebble, a meadow fiower, or the oriole's nest in< 
the nearest elm, will rouse and quicken thought and feel- 
ing, and prepare the way for the text-books which the 
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Ittgber schooli have in store to be welcomed with eager 
hands. In almost any school, five or ten minutes a day 
might be secured for such a lesson, and if it could be ob- 
tained in no other way, the time might be taken from the 
arithmetic lesson for it. Arithmetic is particularly speci* 
fied, because we think too much is exacted of our prima- 
ry school children in that branch ; with most of them it is 
learned as a task, especially by those who have no talent 
or gift for acquiring a knowledge of it, and if less time 
were spent upon that branch in the primary school, a lit- 
tle further along in the school-course it would be learned 
with greater facility ; meanwhile heart and brain might 
be more judiciously cultivated by the study of the natural 
sciences, with or without a text-book, and the dullest b» 
interested and profited. Though Augustus Lumpkina 
cannot see why, if one man standing on a hill can see 
twenty miles, four men standing on the same hill should 
not see eighty miles, yet he will see and understand, if it 
is once pointed out to him, why the beneficent Hand has 
arrayed the polar bear in thick fur, while the elephant 
and camel wear no such cumbrous covering, and why the 
bear is armed with sharp and powerful claws, while the 
camel walks the desert with spongy, spreading foot ; and 
though he may not remember that a third is more than a 
fourth, yet he will remember that the arctic fox turna 
white in winter, for his dull eye glistens when he is told 
of that. 

Let no one object to this mode of be^^^iuning the study 
of natural history, that the learning so obtained will be 
" only a smattering." Surely " a smattering " is better 
than no knowledge, and what do the wisest of mankind 
know but as a " drop in the bucket " compared with the 
well of truth. When one comes to the attainments of a 
Humboldt or an Agassiz, he looks very modestly on all 
human achievements in the paths of science, yet values the 
smallest acquisition. 

That it is not only desirable but necessary to commence 
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the study of natural history in the primary school if we 
would have the children benefited by it, is apparent, be- 
cause so large a proportion of the children leave school 
without going through the high-school course, often even 
without entering upon it. If then they are to know any- 
thing of a science which shall add to their culture, taste 
and refinement, and thus largely to their happiness, they 
should be permitted to commence drinking at this foun- 
tain low down in the primary school. The actual amount 
of information gained may be great or small, it matters 
little, if only the thirst for knowledge is awakened. To 
awaken and perpetuate such a thirst, the teacher must 
feel the craving for knowledge too ; she must be a per- 
petual sympathizer in the search after it, or her labor ^will be 
in vain. 

Beyond this, however, and of greater moment to both teach- 
er and pupil, is the moral effect of the study of the works of 
Nature. First of all, cruelty is disarmed ; its experiments 
are forestalled, if love goes hand in hand witii curiosity in her 
search after knowledge. The wild, rude boy who tore off the 
beautiful green wings of the beetle, would hardly have done 
80 had he known that the faithful little fellow was performing 
his daily duty of scavenger ; neither would he have stoned 
the greedy robin which ate a dozen of his cherries for his 
breakfast, had he known that the redbreasted intruder de- 
stroyed more noxious insects than cherries. Then love and 
veneration are cultivated, where the eye is trained to look for 
beauty and detect hidden uses. All honor and gratitude to 
Ruskin, who has opened our eyes to see beauty where we 
knew not of her haunts, and has invested all nature with a 
charm, from the rough crag that lifts its head against the 
sky, to the gray lichen which adorns it with its exquisite ta- 
pestry. To teach natural history well in the school-room, is 
to teach religion. You may make the little class learn Scrip- 
ture texts and repeat pious maxims ; they may be told daily 
that it is their duty to love and fear God ; — all that is well ; 
perhaps they w'U heed it. But if you teach them that the 
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liaiid that created the ocean that thunders cm the beach 
stooped to tint with pink the lip of its tiniest shells^ — that Hi 
majestic power who lifted Ghimbora^ and lighted the fires o: 
Cotapaxi, lingered to draw the lines of beauty on a lilj's bell, 
and lay with the skill of only an infinite Artist the tints upon 
a butterfly's wing ; yet that even He guides the thread of theii 
daily destiny, and Ibtens to their evening prayer^ they will 
not fail to reverence His majesty and power, the while they 
look up with childlike confidence to the Father above, before 
whose face their angels do always minister.*— ^me MmMy, 



« SIC ITUR AD ASTRA." 



WBITTBH AHD RBAD AT OLBNWOOD SXAIONATIOir, JI7LT 16, 
BT MAIIT B. PHILLIPS. 

'Tis known by all dealers in mystical lore 

That ^ coming events cast their shadows before." 

No matter how faint the said shadows may be, 

There always are people who are able to see 

As well as interpret their meaning, and tell 

If they bode to poor mortals things evil or well I 

Even now as in time of the woman of Endor, 

Lives many a future-foretelling pretender : 

And in various ways these great feats are performed 

By which the impregnable morrow is stormed I 

By our Puritan Fathers the art was put down. 

As witness the doings in old Salem-town 

When all once suspected to ever have halted. 

Were after the fashion of Haman exalted ! 

Those were stirring times, sure, when ill-boding black cats 

Left their proper profession, the chasing of rats I 

And fearful old beldames their charms would prepare 

And pursue on a broomstick their coarse through the air. 

When magic, and witches and ghosts might be found. 

Playing curious pranks on unfrequented ground, 

And scenes seldom viewed by terrestrial ken 

Were enacted afar from the haunts of men : 

Tet none the less stirring are these times of ours. 

In which with some le$$ than muracnlous powers. 

The wisdom and cunning of man will foreshow, 
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All it ever can reallj concern him to know ! 

From mysterious rappings and knockings ensue 

Disclosures most strange for the whole world to view I 

And the efforts of writers and the " corps editorial," 

Of what can he done are a startling memorial ! 

In the light of these facts, it is readilj seen 

That Present and Future, have no veil between ! 

And in order to find out whatever jou choose 

Be sure that the right means are those which joa use ! 

The close of a pleasant June day, in mj room. 
Thickly shrouded all things in a gathering gloom, 
I was sitting alone, wrapped in deep meditation, 
On subjects connected with '^our graduation." 
I thought how the ^^ Seniors," the learned '< twentj-four," 
Soon would take their departure to meet here no more. 
And a wish, soon as formed, loud utterance took, 
That at coming events I might have a look ! 
I thought that the sentence had scarcely been spoken. 
When into my presence without sign or token, 
A strange figure came : it did^not molest me. 
But in accents though grave yet most gentle addressed me, 
« Mortal Maiden," it said, " The gods hear your request, 
And in seeking you now, I obey their behest^ 
I come to conduct you to Olympus' gate, 
And there shall be shown you the Mirror of Fate," 
The very first shock of surprise being o'er. 
My senses returned clear and calm as before ! 
Since the brave days of Dante, such offer of aid 
Had never to man or to woman been made I 
And sure at this time 'tis of moment to man, 
That one should find out all one easily can ! 
For an instant I paused,fuU of fear lest the << powers" 
Should forbid my departing within ^* study hours ;"* 
But temptation was strong, curiosity stronger, * 
And I made up my mind not to hesitate longer \ 
I followed my guide without farther ado, 
Resolved not to lose this remarkable view ! 
A queer looking carriage awaited outside : 
(Not the Glenwood coach quite) we were off for our ride ! 
Straight up in the air, our fleet steeds pressed on ; 
Soon earth seemed a speck, and anon it was gone. 
The man in the moon looked out as we passed 
With a nod and a smila as we flew by so fast I 
My guide grew loquaoious while showing me where 
Arcturus was brushisg out Berenice's hair I 
Would have whistled for Sirius^ but siud be had gone 
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With Orion to hunt down Taurus at dawn ! 
The passage bj Perseus compelled me to turn 
Lest the head of Medusa should change me to stone ! 
When, feeling the need of something to eat, 
At the sign of the dipper they gave us bear's meat ! 
On the milky way crossing a stray comet came, 
And our carriage was very near catching the flame ! 
In the eyes of the horses a meteor flashed, 
And to pieces we merely escaped being dashed ! 
Just once the fierce steeds broke away from control. 
And liked to have thrown us against the North Pole ! 
Nothing farther took place to delay or disturb, 
And soon at the palace my guide drew the curb. 
A welcome most warm at the portal awaited, 
(We found by the clock we were somewhat belated.) 
Great Jupiter graciously deigned me a bow. 
But begged I'd excuse his attendance just now. 
As his cherished American Eagle was sick, 
And couldn't be saved unless seen to right quick ! 
For his wings were quite drooping, not able to spread, 
As once, from St. Lawrence to Mexico's bed ! 
But ho thought that perhaps a few thunderbolts more, 
Administered soon, might their old strength restore \ 
He said he knew well who bad made all the fuss, 
Involving affairs in this terrible muss, 
And 'twas truly absurd that those rebels should thiuk 
At their miserable plans for a moment he'd wink ! 
But he'd made up his mind that whatever befel. 
Or whatever England or Russell might tell. 
If folks didn't mind their own business quick. 
He should follow them up with a veiy sharp stick ! 
He said by and by it would give him great pleasure 
To talk with me farther, when he was at leisure, 
And commanded attendants to show me about, 
That I might view the palace within and without. 
Then Clio ci^e forward, the first of the band ; 
I saw that she bore " Wilson's Outlines *' in hand ! 
Melpomene afler, with daggers and swords. 
Came stalking along, spouting tragical words ! 
Urania, Thalia, Erato also, 
- Came forward to guide where I might wish to go, 
A fc«t looking youth in a 3tove-pipe hat, 

I knew to be Bachus-^no question of that ! 
He was looking uncommonly jaded just now. 
Having lately returned from a Senate-House row \ 
Hearing wonls quite familiar, I turned me to look, 
Saw the goddess Minerva intent on a book ! 

II was Bptlert Analogy, which, in spite of wry faces. 
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She was expounding to Juno and all the three Graces I 

Just then a great fass In Oljmpus was raised, 

And Jupiter thundered till I was half crazed. 

The cause of his anger, I learned when ^twas cool^ 

Was flagrant infringement of the 14th rule I 

For Tenusy *twas found, had, in spite of her betters; 

Been actuaJlj caught sending contraband letters. 

Great hammering and pounding mj notice attracted. 

With laughing and talking, as one half distracted I 

I hastened my steps, and right soon I arrived 

Where Vulcan was forging, with Mars hj his side 

Directing his laborsi iispecting, approving 

And arranging his goods for a speedj removing* 

His sister Bellona, delighted, was gazing, 

The new rifled cannon especiallj praising I 

He said 'twas so long since he'd had much to do^ 

That realljy the business to him was quite new I 

Soon Mercury came in, and he said that a fight 

Was to take place near Richmond on that veiy nlght« 

Mars made preparations direct for a start. 

And soon from Oljmpus I saw him depart. 

Then Mercury was sent down to see if by chance 

A new revolution had happened in France I 

At last« feeling weary of roving about, 

And thinking 'twas time to return, without doubt, 

I uttered my wish that I need not more wait, 

But that now should be shown me the '< Mirror of Fate ! " 

Apollo advanced with encouraging smile, 

Said 'twould give him great pleasure to serve me a while, 

And, leading the way, he conducted me where 

The mirror was hanging suspended in air. 

From off the bright plate the thick curtain he pushed ; 

Before my rapt vision strange images rushed. 

As I looked in its depths, first there stared in my fac^ 

Thick clouds of white muslin, of ribbon and lace, 

And still as I gazed, there appeared through a vapor, 

Pressed flowers, pens, crayons, and reams of white paper ! 

Soon faces and forms 'gan to come on the scene, 

I saw more distinctly what such things could mean. 

In apartments disordered, the ^ Seniors " appeared** 

For their safety and reason I earnestly feared. 

In *^ fine freniy rolling " their eyes once so mild, 

Their fingers mk-oovered, their aspect most wild I 

Many faces familiar were shown to my sight, 

Some lightsome and joyous, some dark as the night ! 

Scenes filled with excitement passed by in review ; 

There were smiling and laughter, and tears not a few I 
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Then rising, disclosed the Gjmnasium Hall ; 

The surroundings, attendants, and great preparation, 

Suggested the w hole — ^it was examination ! 

There were numberless faces, expectant and bright, 

Some anxious and doubtful, in sorrowful plight 

Three '' Solons " in wisdom, in front rank were seen, 

Most stately their presence, most awful their mien ! 

Their looks, like the Gorgons, had fearful effect 

On those who their questions had cause to expect ! 

Then class after class came like lambs to the slaughter, 

^ Know-nothings " received neither mercy nor quarter ! 

There in the •* grand presence " the History " ten " 

Stood fluently talking of ^ times and of men." 

And anon at the blackboards, chalk, angles and lines. 

Were mixed up with tangents, cosecants and sines ; 

But while I yet gazed in unbounded surprise. 

Eight learned young damsels attracted my eyes. 

I knew by their visages, solemn and grave, 

Which seemed the severest of questions to crave. 

That those who the ordeal now were to pass, 

Of a surety must be the *^ Analogy " class ! 

I saw they stood boldly and Butler expounded, 

In sentences clear, and with periods rounded. 

The " Solons " then grimly began the assault, 

With queries and doubtings to put them to fault ; 

The shock was terrific, for ^ Greek had met Greek! " 

Such wisdom before, woman never did speak. 

The " Solons " were vanquished, for such was their fate, 

Overcome by the skill of the marvelous eight I 

A scene mast amazing came into view now, 

It wasn't a war-dance, or Indian pow-wow ; 

But with postures most graceful and movements fantastic, 

The ladies were seen in performance gymnastic ! 

A change came ; 'twas night ; a vast audience upon. 

Many lamps and /atr maidens most brilliantly shone. 

I will not detail what I then saw to you, 

As this evening reveals very much the same view. 

Once more the scene changes, and grouping around, 

Twenty-four white-robed damsels their teacher surround. 

To eadi is a parchment — the silence is broken 

By last words of counsel, and farewells are spoken. 

The vapor here fell, and the mirror was mute, 
I turned me about with respectful salute ; 
I said, '' In this mirror Fd like much to see 
The fate of Jeff' JDavis revealed unto me ! " 
Unfortunate words, for which dearly I paid : 

16 
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To ohey my ooiqniimdtr the poor nifror 'anSajN^i^ 
An4 quickep than one could say ** Robinlf6n' Jadk^'*'. 
O'er the whole of its fiiirfiitse' extended ft or&ck ! 
Ah! then, td whiittumqlt CMymfHiS' waid chfltttged^ 
ApollO'wVtfi' speechless and almost dentngedt 
The AEdses ran'screaming land tei|rfq|; their hiatr, 
Atid Jiino inclignantly growled liM a beaif ; 
i^inerra made haste to take care of her owl, 
While Jupiter gazed with a' terrible seowl ! 
I knew that their actions could' too good'p^e^ilges' 
And feared to remain and encounter their rage, 
JJot stopping to utter a single word inore, 
Escaping their presence from out- the l)adc door^ 
And hailing a con|e( that was just passing nigh^ 
I t)ade to Olympus a hast^y '^ good bye ! •* 



8CHOOI4 HOUSES, 

H€i Y. THEIB FUBNISaiNO. 

A few items in the furQisbing of school houses hayicg 
beeq heretofore noticed, we may now prooeed to others. 

The articles of sohooUroom furniture brought into view 
in paper No. lY, under the head of irdeUectiud aids, were 
the following: (1) charts of the phonetic elementB of the 
!E!nglish language, to facilitate the formation of good 
habits in articulation, (2) the black-board for arithmietical 
demonstrations and other similar uses, and (3) a aeries of 
figures representative of geometrical forms. There are, 
however, oiher means of an iutellectual kind, besides 
those already mentioned, which may. be made of great 
service to the pupil, under the guidauoe of a discreet and 
judicious teacher. 

First of all, amongst these additional helps, it may be 
well to mention topographical representations* This ex^ 
pression is intended to embrace all those drawii^ga aud 
charts which are adapted to give a clear impression of 
localities, of the geographical distribution of natural prot 
ductiops, and of the various improvements made by man| 
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on tb<3 &ce of t&e earth? Siicli repVeseniations, as heljA 
ing to a knowledge of pliBices, are consfautly coming to be 
estimated more nearly according to their real valae^ 
whilst the largest, the most minute and accurate have 
been, during the past year, in demand amongst all class-^ 
es, as' never before. Maps, butliiie and full, are of great 
importance in a school-room. These, so arranged as to be 
readily seen by the pupil) are an invaluable aid in the 
study of geography. When hung upon the walls, they 
become not only aii adornment to the room devotecl to 
study and recitation, but also a means to constant im« 
provement. So placed as thus to address the eye, they 
are continually, as by an unconscious process, instructing 
a whole school. Again, globes, celestial and terrestrial, 
as intended to subserve the same end, are of great mo- 
ment, and will more than pay for themselves in a single 
session, if merely the time of the teacher be taken into 
account ; much more, if that of the children be oonsid* 
ered ] and far more, if clearness of conception in the pupil, 
on a thousand points connected with the earth and the 
visible heavens, be esteemed as of any worth. A good 
instructor, with such means at his command, can aooom- 
pKsh,-in a few weeks, what he would fail without them to 
effect in a year, thus husbanding a farge amount of ener- 
gy, or thd wages of months, for other purposes. 

Abother and a kindred help, perhaps fully as necessary 
as the preceding, may be found in cJironclogical charts. 
Less use has been ordinarily made of facilities of this kind 
than they deserve, though every twelve-month of their 
employment bears more ample witness to their utility and 
value. People generally recognize the importance of a 
knowledge of localities, and this has probably never been 
more the case, than since the commencement of the war 
now raging in the midst of a once united and happy 
nation. But it is often no less requisite to know wheUj than 
where, an event occurred, Each needs to be as well able 
to refer occurrences to definite periods, in the last fiv.© or 
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six thousand years, as places tp a given geograpbical 
district, on the face of the globe. Now a knowledge of 
this kind, which is always desirable, and sometimes of 
almost incalculable advantage, may be very readily gained 
by the pupil, under the tuition of any competent teacher. 
In order to this, a few simple and cheap chronological 
tables will be of great service. At the outset, in giving 
such instruction, the civil history of the race may be di- 
vided, as usual, into two great cycles^ ancient and mod- 
em; and the child, becoming conversant with these 
divisions, may be brought by familiar exercises to assign 
many prominent events to their respective eras. After- 
wards let the ancient and the modern be again divided^ 
and each portion subdivided, in a judicious manner, care 
being taken that each dividing epoch be marked by an 
event, as nearly as possible, of world-wide significance. 
These subdivisions of the two main eras should be few, 
not ordinarily exceeding ten, universal history being thus 
embraced in fifteen or twenty comprehensive periods. 
For most practical purposes these divisions will be 
abundantly minute, and with them the pupil should be- 
come, and by frequent repetition he may be readily made, 
as thoroughly familiar as with his alphabet. These great 
time-marks having been in this way mastered, a few mo- 
ments may be daily devoted to an exercise in chronplogy, 
with marked advantage. It will then be a pleasant pas- 
time for a whole school to learn to refer particular events 
and transactions of history to their appropriate eras, or if 
one would be more specific, to the first, the middle, or 
the last portion of each era, as the case may be. The 
teacher may from day to day propose one or two new 
points, which most pupils will look up with interest on 
the charts arranged around the school-room, and thus soon 
find themselves deeply enlisted in getting ready for each 
succeeding exercise. Previous questions being often 
reviewed, until they can be answered with facility, while 
fresh particulars are introduced just fast enough to sharp- 
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«n tlie already waking curiosity, there may be gained, 
almost in the way of recreation, and with a very slight 
expenditure of time, a more accurate, extensive, and val- 
uable acquaintance with chronology, than is now possess- 
ed by one in a thousand of our citizens. 

One other help, in this connection, demands a passing 
word. Eeference is made to the means necessary to the 
successful pursuit of grammatical studies. We should not 
forget that aids of this kind are required by the young, 
and that the assistance here . afforded comes in play, and 
subserves an important purpose, in every other depart- 
ment of knowledge. For the sake of convenience, these 
studies, are now spoken of in a comprehensive sense, and 
are intended to include all those branches, which have to 
do with the form and derivation of words, as well as with 
their signification and proper construction in discdurfle* 
As thus looked at, grammatical investigations not only 
lead the pupil to a thorough understanding of what he 
reads, but also qualify him to compose accurately himself. 
Of course, this end can not be readily reached, without 
the use of appropriate helps. These, therefore, should be 
open to the whole school, or, at least, to all those pupils 
who stand in need of them, that, by the judicious ena- 
ployment of the means furnished, the study of language 
may be carried on profitably and"with success. 

Such, without entering more into detail, are some of 
the varieties of famishing required by our common 
school-houses, in order that the ordinary intellectual 
wants of our children may be properly met. It is here 
■particularly suggested that each school-room should be 
furnished with a few loorks of reference of a general 
nature, suited to give the information most needed 
l)y beginners, in respect not only to pronunciation, but 
tilso to points in geography, biography, and history, as 
well as the proper import and use of words. Without 
•adverting to the importance, to each citizen and to the 
state^ of the establishment of town libraries, and especial- 
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Iv of a common-school Ifbrarj in each .district, which 
Vonid.be of great good jto ^he Whole coinmnnity, toone 
cin fell to see tte desin^ljleness of a few standard woAb 
m every sctiool-room, which ^h^Il )[)e accessible to all. 
We are rarely* apt to' over-estimate the many benefits 
likely to accme to the young, who have constant oppo^ 
"tiinityio consult reliable .books of reference: such. for 
instance, to mention no others, as the invaluable diction- 
aries of Dr. Worcester, or, if one prefer, Ijhe (Quarto Ga,Dr. 
webiker. • In tliis way, much valuable Jnformalibn is 
ofi en ac€^uire.d at the time,jn regard not only to languid, 
^Ibtjifto every topic which comes before j(he ^mind ; and 
witn ' this, and more important, a ha1)it of accniacy is 
gradually formed, whicii is of inestimable .beneifiit,, and of 
iifeJong value. . .Jr. 

jPrrata in No. lY ; p. 16,6, JJd Jine, /or ^kr%ve4 read do- 
rivcMe; 3^ line/for coinffined, rea^ continued} ^4^h line, 
l^i^for^ mixny, insert ^£e. '^ '' " ^ * 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

^Thb Change. — Qur Associate, Mr. Leayenwxurtjb,. wio 
has been connected with the Yermont School Jwinai 
from the beginning, has ^one to the war. He iia^ prom- 
ised to prepare a yale^icjtory Editorial for tjbis nraajber, 
out lound himself unable to do so, in the bnstie of oamp. 
jpdfe. ^^e circumstances make i^t necessary tjbat his ^nan- 
<iifd BSi6, ^to^^ to the Journa) should noy 

ceaseV ^We retain jbiis name among our contnbuiors. and 
faope to hear from him ojFten. Our relations to ]Mr. J^^: 
enwoith Iiave f>een tibe most amicable and pleasant, and 
we reeret, most smcerejy, the necessity whi(^ calls Jtum 
^idluB' chosen field of labor. ^ £(i6 noble qualities as a 
man, his earnest enthusiasm and 8elf-8aori|$ce^ in the ejom 
d education in Yermont, have endeared him io the fiieh 
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School Joarnal as one of its founderjEi .Itiad /imiotig (its 
wannest friends. -We -hottor o ur ass ociate and friend, in 
view of what he ^as <done m our noble cause^ and shall 
foUwrvIiiqi ivitltpar ajwpatibJes tAnd i^prajMs ^nliiarflelf- 
«»oxjfi4i»K tV^Mi i>f i|piltaqtii«n,(Vviiutle Jwe itoll umiiiiitbe 
same service at home. 

''It Mitst ,bb <8inMU»SDl'i^^otiS9t8'>0iie <$f 'oUr lewres^ 
poMle»ts4n •peaking Of Ihe WermnsHt Sdhod .<KoittiMil. 
i^oHmr «ends in a list 'df 'tt^w ^stiiiseribens, ^»^b?lhdiiis- 
mutk, '^'Tltqaivoitki a>e anppoHed, and'Hs feilnre'^^iroi^ Ito 
a Btxre ^indmltion otvntUffkpeime^n iibe part of ^flietfe ^ii4lb 
shotfld^fae klteTested in otir "CottMnon ^6bho6hi>.^^ S&l an- 
other friend; in a private letter^ expresses himaeff on tius 
point as follows: — ^''Yott say 'JflOOO -OApies ma to 
taken aftd p«id (for at SO ets. eadb, the Jonnntl ^wotllil l>e 
sure to live for faa:lf a centurj.' Shame a&d coiifbaton xSU 
a Stiat^ with inearj^j 3000 Sjclxool distirictpy^ieariy^OOO 
(b£Eereot teat^em emf^jed eaich year^ and nearly ^8flM 
schdlarsy that cannot furaic/h 1000 Bubscrlber^'^kt 'a total 
coat of $50D, to a School Journal I ^^ There la 0yid§n% 
a gooiwlng iateireait in this pat t of anr lenterpdM) mad m 
very general conviction aviong Ihe friends of edncatiitto) 
that the Jowndl should be placed upon a permanent 
basis. To this end^ it has been suggested that our con>> 
iributoTB hold a meeting at ^Windsor^ eaity durihg die 
Stete meeting in August) to mature some plan tbr co^ 
operation. We hope ihat HhiB will be dotte^ 4and thfift ia% 
wili be present. All that is necessary to accomplish &e 
object, may be done at ttiat meeting. We b^speafk tifilli 
attendance at Windsor/from sQl parts oi the State, tibt 
Vermont rally with as much earnestness to stlppoYt tftct 
fldieok^ w(hidi aM tfie kope ^ ^n^ iA>ee iMtiitatidiia, ms 
to ti^t for ««ir •freedom in the £eld. 

We ^1 attention to <fbe nptiee of the nett anmttal ItiUet - 
iiqr of the <^ AsMrtoan iMtitnte ef Ikstrticlioti ^ oil p^gb 
201. We regret another coHiaiM Willi eMr eMitt Btat^ 
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meeting ; hope Yermont wiU be rej^sented in ilmt Na- 
tional Oonvention. 



OUR ACADEMIES. 



Bbattlebobo Academy (at West Brattleboro,) will bQ 
reopened for day-scfaolars, Sept. 4, 1862; and placed under 
efficient instruction and management. 

Orange Go. Grammab School^ Randolph; Yt. E. Co- 
BTAirC; A. M.; Principal. Mr. Gonant is one of our most 
earnest and efficient professional teachers. The character 
of his school is well indicated by the following extract 
from a late ireport of the Committee of Examination : — 

^' The teachers seem to have borqe in mind the importance not 
only of thoroughness in instruction especially in the elementary 
principles, but also the necessity of strict discipline in securing 
the greatest good to the school. 

^ The dasdes all passed a very creditable examination and there 
are 8<Hne which in the opinion of your committee ar^ deserving^^ 
especial praise. Among these' we would mention the classes in 
CseSftr, Cicero, Xenophon, Moral Philosophy, Physical Geogra- 
pb.j\ and Object Drawing. The last se^ns to be a new feature 
in our system of education, and its importance we think cannot bo 
overestimated. The Principal is deserving much credit for hav^ 
ing intrcKluced ' into his school a practice which must prove so 
great a benefit to his pupils in Drawing. Beading also has been 
made a subjept of atte^tion, and the performance of the class was 
highly satisfactory." 

Pall term begins Sept. 4, 1862. 

St. JoTOsnuBT Academt. J. E, Colby, A. M„ Princi- 
pal.— We learn that this school has been well sustained 
during the past year, notwithstanding the " hard times.'' 
The name of its Principal who has been so long and so 
fitvorably known in the State, is a sufficient recommenda- 
tioi^ to all who are seeking the advantages of a first class 
school. 

BuBB.Aip BuBTON Sehihaby, at Manchester, Hev. J. 
D. WiGKHAH Principal, is one of the beet English and 
olaasical schools in the state. The " Summary ^' in the 
Gatfllpgue gives an aggregate attendance of 1S& in the 
male and female departments. 
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' OovBHTBT AoADBMY, Mr. H. R. FosTBB Principal, with 
five associate and assistant teachers. The Catalogue 
gives an attendance of 109 pupils during the year. 

BfiATTLEBOBO HiOH ScHOOL is now in good hands, and 
with suitable co-operation will soon become a model 
school. Mr. and Mrs. Howard are live teachers. 

Gbeen Mountain Institute has created a new depart- 
ment somewhat of a novel character. '' In addition to 
Ote usual branches of education taught in this school, it 
id proposed to open a new department for qualifying per- 
sons to become competent nurses for the sick, and of the 
" Narsery Department " generally ; comprised in a series 
of Lectures, denominated, First, Second and Third 
courses." For further particulars address I. BuCkman, 
Esq., So. Woodstock. 

Vkbmont Teachers* Association. — The Twelfth Annual 
Meeting wHl be held at Windsor, commencing Tuesday afternoon, 
August 19th, 1862. 

Order of Exercises. — luesday. Afternoon — At 2 1-2 o,clock^ 
oi'ganization, appointment of committees, miscellaneous business. 
Adidress by Rev. Wm. Sewall of Lunenburg. Subject : Moral 
OuUure in Common Schools. Evening — Social Gathering. 

Wedneeday* Morning — Address by C. O. Thompson, A. M. of 
Feacham. Subject : The Logical Method of FraetioM ; to be fol- 
lowed by Wm. B. SJiipman, A. M. of South Woodstock, M. F. Var- 
ney of N.Troy, and others. SchoolJoumal. Afternoon — Discussion. 
Cieography^^itject Matter andmethods of Teaching ; to be opened by 
Bev. Mr. Hodge of West Braintree, followed by E. Conant of Ran- 
dolph, C. A. Castle of Burlington, and others. Address by Rev. 
(X B. Ferrin of Hinesburg. Subject : The Rdation of Clauical 
Studies to the Common School. Discussion of Address. Evening 
— ^Address by J. B. Thomson, LL. D. of New York. 

ITiarsdayy Morning — Discussion : Beading ; to be opened by 
B. P. Bingham of West Rutland, followed by Rev. O. D. Allis of 
Baadolph, and others. Address by S. B. Colby, Esq. of Moot- 
pelier. Afternoon — Address by Hon. A. P. Hunton of Bethel. 
Subject: Ihe importance of ^ study of the ConstityHons of the 
United States and of our own State in our Common Schools. Dis- 
cuBSien of Address. Evening— Address by Rev* Roger S. How- 
ard of Rutland. Suhieetr^IU Two Ways. 

Friday. Morning — Business. Valedictory Addresses. 

All teachers, town superintendents and friends of education are 
invited to be present and to participate in the discussions of the 
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meetii^g. 'Xhe prioQifial.iaflrQadsiiat^tfilaleDliaye^ctfliieirt^ 

xsfli^Yajr I»H«W" to.a«w^.^ m^mi9' fiW W® '^WJ- ?^- 
sengers o?er the Itutland jind Burlu^^on raurMde^quId apply .to 
the conductors for return tickets. For the Vt. Cfentral an^f for the 

l^axy.of tfce ^^qciatiop. 

The hospitalities of:5^ip^,wiU;^rfx^ef|)[e€l,jl/i>,tl^qf» a^Q|#m 
the meeiinfit of the Association. That th^ ma7^l)K»,499e p^^ ^n- 
yementlj, persons intending to be present are requested to send 
Ifaeir-naJnes early to.Mr. Judah Daaa. 

Per order of 'Executiye 'Committee. 
July 21^ m2. 

American Institute op Instrcction— '1862.-^The-TIiirty- 
Ibird JUnaal Meeting of the Ajnei^ican Insdiate >of Xn^troetion 
yifin be held in Hartford,. Gt, at the i^eJIpu8^,,9P^:p04l, 
i2j!st and 22d days of August. The Board of pire^torswiPiq^ 
at the Allyn House on the 2l8t, at 11 d^clock, A. M. The public 
exercises will be as follows : — 

Wednesday, Aug. 20<A.— At 21-2 o'clock, P. ^. thp ;pieeting w^l 
be organized for the transaction of business. The usual jsiddf^ss.^ 
of welcome having been made the Pr^ident will deliver liis ^- 
nual Address $ after which the following subject will be discussed: 
Methods of Teaching Geography. At 8 o'clock, P. M., a Lect^ 
by Samuel Eliot, Preiident Trinity -College, flartfordy du 

l^sday. Jug. ;21«/.— At 9 o^qlo^rjt, A. V?, ^ }>isi^t^m» Sub- 



ject : Bwfca^ m ^udy of En^%4 Grafff^n^r,,4w4 Jtf ^ Jbigr 
lish Language, h t>¥i^ n^ore efficient 4^ (n^nefci^t M Jd 
p'cipfik, A. M., a Liepture by Jpsl^ijp ^^^i^^ftl!, fm-^ ^Pppfiipial of 
Rhode Jfila^ad Normal $choql, jpfristol. ^t 9 1-2 Vc^lpQk, P. ^« 
I^ctuie by IV91'. H. Russell, Esq., I^rincipal of Military Institute, 
New Haren, Ct. At 3 1-2 o'clock, P. M., ft Discussion. S^ht 
ject : Ought Military Instruction, ip :i^ gener<^ intr^t^^d f^t^ pur 
Schools i At .8 p'olock, P. M., ^ Lec^^re hy J^n. Jos^^b WJt^ 
Secretary of Maj^sacbusetts Board of £d^ql^iQn. 

Friday, Au^. 22d\ — At 9 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion, ^^^bj^t.: 
MsthUds of Instruction best adapted to develop tn Pupils ^ejpi^wer 
of Oommunicating Knowledge. At 11 o'clock, A. M., a lecture 
by L. HaU Grandgent, Esq., of (he Mayhew School, ^^ston. A^ 
2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., a Lecturje by doh. D. N. Ciemip, .^upeni^-^ 
tendent of Public Instruction of Connecticut. At 8 o'clock, F.'M., 
a Lecture by Hon. Wm. D. li^wan of Boston, Mass., to be foBow^d 
by brief AddreiSses from Representatives of several States. 
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OUR BOOK ^AffiUl. 
Skbtchbs oftbb Bisb, |Proqi^^8s, and pECIf^B OF Sb- 
CB8SI0N ; *v)im a iSfarmve of Ptrwnal Adventures among ths 



Bebeh; bj/ i\ifW it.'&. Mrovmiow: * £leo: #.' C^ilds, JPoblish- 
er, 628 and 1^0^ Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Sent ^bj mail on re* 
eei^^ of $i.z5. 'A book for the times, fully iUiiBtrated and at- 
tractiTe to the general reader. The following is a copy of an 
antmraph by^ the author to^the publisher :— 

'to mt'^bibnds. — Haying had numerous enquiries from my firiendt 
throughout the Union; in r^ahi td my Book, I will ftUte'to 'all ooncemed, 
that my friend and Publisher, Mr. ^Childs, of Philadelphia, aUo¥[B me a 
▼ery liMtU copyright. I am interested hi the circulattoii ef tHe work, 
aiidl am benefited by erery copy sold. 

^" ]Pn^t I am xiot offering a Book to the public, that is not worth whi^tis 
MmjkiM it^I nee|d all that, I can realize.from the work, for the ReU^ 
.Ilkto possession of ^ll my eflects^ save my wife and seven children. 

.N#w York, June 12, 1862. W. O. BROWNLOW. 

" dtir exchange periodicals come to our table asfc^k and yigQr- 
0118 as though the civil war had never beea I 

fl^e j^tfldniic !^o^thfy{ov August, has^a n<;h table of oQqtents — 
^The New Gymnastics ; Ur. Axtell ; My Daphnee ; Concerning 
Disagreeable People ; The Sam Adams Regiments in the ToWh 
^rftrotdri'fXjfe in the Open Air; To Mr. Xowell Putnam ; Tlie 
%S^rs df San t)dming6 ;' Vtj Lost Art ; The War^Timie ; Afliy 
Wentw;orth ; ^horeau ; A Summer Day. 

The New Englander for July, has among its contributions able 
artidfcrbjr Rev. I.^. Tarbox of Boston, Prof. Hadly of Yale Col- 
leg^,^V. Dr.' Bacon of New Haveal ' This Quarterly is one of 
the best of ^ts kind. Address Wm. L. Eingsley, New Haven, Ct. 

Xhe Amencan Journal of fScience and Art for July, is published 
and is full of attractions for the scholar, for whose use and benefit, 
present and fqture, th^ work is published. Address Silliman & 
Dana, New Haven, Ct 

HarperiH New Monthly for August, has its usual vnrietv and 
/o^ess of ilrusti^tipn. Send for it. Harper Sc Brothers, N. T., 
wiiUl .burnish you with tmy number for 25 cents. 

77i« Continental "Monthly for July is out, and is as attractive as 
eYirj yUe^oim JUdrUhfy should find its way into every family. 
)ffone can i^ord to be without Godey's Ladies* Book; Peterson* s 
Magazine is also extensively read by the ladies ; Arthur^s Some 
Mhdiai1Se%\^istj(tif of the extensive patronage it receives ; The 
I^^^CM^ Monthlu is cheap and good enough for any who seek 



cheap and good enough for any 
tditrisaain^^' *^ '' 

The hidependerU is one of the largest and most widely circulaled 
ralMbils'ii^spapirs in our ^untxy. One of its attractions is a 
sermon in' each number by ftev. Henry Ward Q^echei*. 
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MUm LIFE INSURANCE. 

THE NEW ENGLAND HUTDAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 

OFFICE, NO. ao STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
INSURES LIVES ON THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 

NET ACCUMULATION, EXCEEDING $2,260,000, 
And increating^ for the ben^ of Members, pretent and future. 

The whole safely and advantangeonsly invested. The business oondactedex 
elnsively for the benefit of the persons insured. The greatest risk taken on aiife 
#15,000. Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year, from Decent 
ber 1, 1848 ; settled by cash or by acMitioo to policy. The distribution of Deoon- 
ber, 1868, amounted to thirty-six per cent of the premium paSd in the last fivs 
years. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semiannually, when desired, and 
amounts not too small. 

Fonns of applications and pamphletB of the Company, and its Beports to be had 
of its agents, or at the office of the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 

Mbmbbbs of the CoMPAjf t who may volunteer or be drafted intoaetual 
Military or Naval Service of the United States, nay be insuored for one 
year, at an extra rate not less than two per cent.- per annum. 

New applications t(» be ensured the risk of actual Military and Naval 
Service will be received for an additional premium of not lesa than five per 
cent, per annum. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Agent, West Brattleboro, Vt 

Patented November 1st, 1859. 

Patented ImproFed French Toke 
8HIRTS. 

Patented November Ist, 1869. 

By sending the measures bdow per mail, 
we can guarantee a perfect fit of our new 
style of Sl.irt, and return by Ex p reaatoaay 
part of the United States, at $12, $15, 
$18, $24, &c , &c., per doaen. No order 
forwarded for less than half a dozen Shirts. 

Also. Importers and DoilerB in M£N*8 
FURNISHING GOODS, 

BAJLI.OU BBOTHEBS, 

409 Broadway, N. Y. 
BP* Wholesale trade supplied on the usual 
terma. 

The measures are, A, the distance round the neck. B to B, the yoke. 
C to C, the sleeve. I) to D, distance around the body under the armptts. 
£ to E, length of the ahirt. Aug 62 
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VERMONT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Vol. IV. SEPTEMBER, 1862. No. IX. 



PROGRESSIVE FARMING AND PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOLING. 

Vermont is an agricultural state. A large proportion 
of the children that attend the public schools are children 
of &rmers, progressive farmers, too, not content with 
plodding along in the same beaten track that generations 
before them have travelled, but science lends her aid, 
leading them upward in the march as tillers of the soil, 
and joyous art, too, comes tripping along with her handi- 
work in the shape of improved plows, hay and manure 
forks, grain cradles, mowing machines, and a thousand 
other implements of improvement. This we are all glad 
to see, but we would like to see the work of improvement 
going on as rapidly in systems of public schools, as in 
systems of agriculture. But how many people think our 
school privileges are good enough because they are as 
good as they were forty years ago I If farmers will 
throw away the manure fork and use, instead, the old 
clumsy shovel ; if they will throw aside the cast iron plow, 
and fall back upon the old wooden one ; throw away the 
grain cradle, and depend upon the sickle in harvest time ; 
throw away the mowing machine, and throw away forty 
other improvements introduced within the last thirty or 
forty years, there would, at least, be some consistency in 
ridiculing all proposed improvements in our system of 
public schools, as fanatical and foolish. But farmers. 
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when you contend that you must have your cast iron 
plows, will you not give the school a globe by the use of 
which we can give the young scholar a better idea of 
geography in ten minutes than we can in ten hours with- 
out it ? When you would scorn to use the hay fork that 
your father used before you, will you not give the school 
a dictionary and a few other books of reference ? When 
you would laugh to see a family ride by to church in the 
lumber wagon that was good enough once, will you not 
provide a comfortable seat for your child at school? 
When you build a new barn, on an improved, modem 
plan, will you not pause a moment, and consider whether 
there may not be some chance for improvement in the old 
school-house ? Perhaps a small outlay there would pre- 
vent the seeds of disease from being sown in the consti- 
tution of your child, thereby saving him from an early 
grave. When you arrange your flower beds along the 
highway to attract the attention of the passer-by, and 
plant the maple and the elm and the evergreen about 
your dwellings to beautify and render your homes more 
attractive, will you not bestow a passing glance and an 
earnest thought upon the old school-house, standing so 
near the highway, so unattractive, so poorly adapted to 
the wants of your children, with the cold northern blasts 
whistling through the crevices in the floors and ceilings 
in winter, without an ornament inside or out, not even a 
shade tree to protect the children in their sports from 
• the scorching suns of summer. And will you not remem- 
ber that, in a great measure, the future character of your 
child depends upon the interest or disgust cherished for 
the school-house and surroundings in early years? 

The child is not educated more by the example and 
precept of the teacher than by the school-house and its 
surroundings. Every object upon which his childish eye 
rests, leaves its impress for good or for evil upon the 
heart in characters that can never be effaced. 
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I would not advocate in these times of heavy taxation 
a useless extravagance in this matter, but I trust it maj 
not be said of us that bj a niggardly penuriousness, we 
have checked the development of the immortal minds of 
the ninety thousand children of school age in Vermont. 
Let us rather make a generous provision for their educa- 
tional wants, and, for this, we may rest assured that our 
names will be held in fond remembrance by succeediDg 
generations, and gratitude will plant the rose upon the 
mound above our graves, and water it with tears, long 
years after our mission on earth is fulfilled H. S. & 



BEFORE THE PHI BETA KAPPA SOCIETY, 

BY DR. HOLaiES. 

In vain the coraraon theme my tongue would shun, 

All tongues, all thoughts, all hearts can find but one. 

Our alcove, where the noisy world was dumb. 

Throb with dull drum beats, and the echoes come 

Laden with sounds of battle and wild cries 

That mingle their discordant symphonies. 

Old books from yonder shelves are whispering " Peace ! 

This is the realm of letters, not of strife; '^ 

Old graves in yonder field are saying " Cease 1 

Hlcjacit ends the noisiest mortal's life." 

— Shut your old books J What says the telegraph ? 

We want an Extra, not an epitaph. 

Old Classmates, (Time's unconscious almanacs, 

Counting the years we leave behind our backs. 

And wearing them in wrinkles on the brow 

Of friendship with his kind ** How are you now ? ") 

Take us by the hand and speak of times that were — 

Then comes a moment's pause : Pray tell me where 

Your boy is now ! Wounded as I am told.^' 

*" Twenty ? " ** What — ^bless me 1 twenty-one years old I ** 

*' Yes, — time moves fast." That's so. Old classmates say, 

Do you remember our commencement day ? 

Were we such boys as these at twenty ? Nay, 

God calls them to a nobler task than ours, 

And gave them holier thoughts and manlier powers, — 
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This is tBe day of fruits and not of Hovren f 
These ** boys" we talk about like andent sage* 
Are the same nun we read of in old pages, — 
The bronze recast of dead heroic ages f 
We grudge them noty--^our dearest, bravest, besty— - 
Let but the quarrel's issue stand coafest ^ 
Tis earth's slave-God battling for his crown 
And Freedom fighting with her visor down f 

Better the jagged shells their flesh should mangle, — 
Better their bones from Bafaab-neeks should dangle^ 
Better the faifest iower of all our culture 
Should eram the black maw of the Southern vulture^ 
Than Cain act o'er the murder of his brother 
Vhum on our side^^^hmbwr on the other f 
Each of us owes the rest his best endeavor ^ 
Take these few liaes/ — we call them 

wow OB NEVER. 

Listen, joung heroes ! your eouatry is eallkig I 
Time strikes the hour for the brave and the true I 

Now while the foremost are fighting ainl falling 
Fill up the ranks that have opened for job ! 

You whom (he fkthers made free and defended, 
Stain not the scroll that emblazons their fame f 

You whose fair heritage spotless descended,. 
Leave not jour children a birthr%ht of shame I 

Stay not for questions while Freedom stands gaspiitgl 
Wait not till honor lies wrapped in his pall ! 

Brief the lips' meeting be, swift the band's claspiag, — 
*< Off f(Mr the wars" is enough for them aU I 

Break from the anns that would fondly caress you I 
Hark f 'tis the bugle's blast I sabers are drawn ! 

Mothers shall pray for you, fathers shall bless you. 
Maidens shall weep for you when yon are gone I 

Never or bow I cries the blood of a nation 

Poured on the turf where the red rose should bloom ; 

Now is the day and the hour of salvation ^ 
Never or now I peals the jtrumpet of doom I 

Never or now ! roars the hoarse-throated cannon, 
Through the black canopy blotting the skies ; 

Never or now ! itaps the shell^blast^ pennon 
O'er the deep ooze where the Cumberland lies ! 

From the foul dens where our brothers are dyiagy 
Aliens and foes in the lands of thekr birth. 
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From the raftk swamps wiiere our martyrs are lying 
Pleading in yain for a handful of earth ! 

From the hot plains where they perish outnumbered, 
Farrowed and ridged by the battle-field's plow, 

Comes the loud summons ; too long you have slumbered, 
Hear the last *ngefl-trump— Never or Now I 



THE VERMONT TEACHERS' ASSOCIATION 

Commenced its twelfth annual meeting at Windsor, 
Aug. 19th, at 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M. Rev, C. E. Ferrin was 
called to the chair, in the absence of Mr. Colby, the presi- 
dent. A. T. Howard was chosen assistant secretary. 
After prayer by Rev. Mr. Abbott of Windsor, the follow- 
ing committees were appointed. On business — J. S. Ad- 
ams, Wm. Sewall, D. M. Camp. To nominate officers — 
Hiram Orcutt, Judah Dana, B. F. Bingham. To select 
the place for next meeting — E. Conant, D. H. Ranney, E. 
H. Byington. To procure new members — A. T. Howard, 
Miss A. L. Cobb, Miss J. Pitkin. 

Listened to an interesting address by Rev. Wm. Sewall 
upon *^ Moral Culture in Common Schools." 

In general, the speaker maintained the obvious neces- 
sity that all school culture, physical, mental, moral, should 
be thorough, as seen in their intrinsic and relative im- 
portance and in the magnitude of the trusts involved. 
Yet, moral culture, which is the education of the heart, 
has special claims upon the teacher. The direct aim of 
this discipline is to secure obedience to the great com- 
mand, " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself." And 
even this must be accompanied by practical instruction 
in reference to our relations to God as revealed in the 
Bible. 

Moral culture in our schools is important, 1st, Because 
true symmetry of character especially demands it. 2d, 
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Because of the intimate relation of school to home ctil* 
turO; aiding the good and correcting the bad. 3d, Be- 
cause of the impressibility of the material to be worked 
Upon and the permanency of the impressions made. 4th, 
Because from the common school comes directly the ma- 
terial which gives character to the nation. Finally, the 
speaker nrged npon the attention of teachers the addi- 
tional consideration that they work not for time alone, 
that their existence does not end in this world, and that 
both teachers and pupils hold a vital relation to God 
and eternity. A discussion npon the subject of the 
lecture followed, in which J. S. Adams, H. Orcutt and E. 
H. Byington participated. 

In the evening, a social gathering was held at the 
church, where the usual address of welcome was made by 
"Rev. Mr. Byington of Windsor, and responded to by Sec- 
retary Adams. The occasion was one of interest and 
profit to all. 

Wednesday J Aug. 20. 

After singing, and prayer by Bev. Wm. Sewall of Lu- 
nenburg, the association listened to an instructive and 
valuable address by Mr. C. 0. Thompson of Peacham, 
upon the subject of Arithmetic. In his introduction he 
claimed that whatever pertained to education may be dis- 
cussed in a truly patriotic spirit, since free institutions 
are based upon free education. In the study of Arith- 
metic, the speaker strenuously advocated the use of 
Colbum^s Menial until it is ma8tered,*ds the surest way 
to teach the Written. He specified essentials in a good 
text book on this subject and exposed some popular er- 
rors. In the course of the address, it was argued, at 
some length, that analysis is preferable in the solution of 
examples, to the committing of rules. A variety of prob- 
lems were cited suflScient to cover the whole ground. 

The address was followed by a discussion and familiar 
demonstrations upon the blackboard, in which W. B.ghip- 
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man, Judah Dana. C. 0. Thompson and E. Conant partici- 
pated. 

The attention of the convention was now called to the 
Vebmont School Journal. Secretary Adams made an 
earnest appeal to the teachers and other friends of edu- 
cation in Vermont, to give the Journal a hearty and gen- 
erous support. Every teacher should subscribe for it for 
his own improvement and benefit, no less than to sustain 
the educational interests of the State, fie gave it as his 
opinion that the Vermont Journal has been much im- 
proved and is as good as the best of its kind in the 
Slates, and better adapted to the wants of our teachers 
Ih'^n other periodicals which have a much more liberal 
patronage, lay higher claims to excellence and cost twice 
as much I " Can it be that any Vermont teacher is too 
poor to pay for such a }o\ini\i\jfifty cents in current money 
of the United States ? " He was followed upon the same 
subject, by Dana, Thompson and Orcutt. Evidence is not 
wanting that much more interest is now felt in the Jour- 
nal than ever before. If this interest finds expression in 
corresponding action, our School Journal cannot fail to 
live and prosper. 

In the afternoon, Mr. E. Conant opened the discussion 
on " Geography — Subject Matter and Methods." He 
stated as guiding principles in the enquiry proposed by 
the subject, that every item of knowledge acquired should 
be connected as soon and as far as possible, with other 
items of knowledge already possessed. Knowledge rests 
on observation. Every pupil knows something of geog- 
raphy — home, the school-house and its surroundings, the 
way between. Start here, then, and join to these known 
lessons until the whole is comprehended. Apply defini- 
tions to the thing described as well as to its name. Use 
all the apparatus possessed — blackboards, outline maps, 
globes — use them freely and always. Messrs. Camp, 
Howard and Sanney also engaged in this discussion. 

fiev. C. E. Ferrin^s admirable address on " Classieal 
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Studies in their relation to the Common School/' foHowecl. 
We omit farther remark upon this exercise, as ife are 
permitted; by the kindness of the anthor, to nse his manu- 
script at our discretion. 

In the evening, J. B. Thompson, LL, D. of New Yorky 
addressed a large audience. He made many valuable 
suggestions upon methods of teaching Arithmetic and 
upon that subject generally. Our limited space forbids a 
more extended notice of this address. 

I'hursdayj Aug. 21. 
After singing, and prayer by Rev. Mr. Scales, and some 
preliminary business, the discussion on Beading was 
opened by B. F. Bingham of West Rutiand. He intro- 
duced himself in a very modest way. While he extolled 
the art of extemporaneous speaking, he made no preten< 
tions to it himself; while he regarded reading as not leas 
important, he assured the audience that he had never 
received much instruction on that subject. . He deplored 
the want of a State Normal School to train teachers in this 
department, as well as in all others. In the absence of 
such means of culture, the teachers on that side the 
mountain had made a combined effort for sdf culture ; 
were in the habit of holding meetings for practice and 
criticism on reading and methods of teaching it. [A good 
suggestion that might profit other parts of the State.] 
Mr. Bingham maintained that the good reader must have 
and express the emotions of the writer. Hence, the 
teacher of reading must see that his class fully understand 
the sentiments and are imbued with the spirit of the les- 
son. And then, with a cultivated voice, they will make 
effective readers. The vocal organs are far more com- 
- plicated than any musical instrument. Hence, to use 
^ them correctly, requires more practice and skill than to 
perform well upon the piano, the organ or harp. Reading 
should have more attention in our schools; teachers 
should be better trained in this department and spend 
more time in training their pupils, even to the neglect of 
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other favorite studies. Mr. B. gave some good recitations 
and left upon the audience a very favorable impression. 

The convention now accepted an invitation tendered 
through Dr. Styles of Windsor^ to visit the Armory and 
Siate Prison, and adjourned for that purpose. The School 
OonveTitionj Armory and S^ale Prison — what a theme for 
meditation in such an hour as this I 

In the afternoon^ the Hon. A. P. Hunton of Bethel ad- 
dressed the audience upon '^ The importance of the Consti- 
tution of the United States and of our State, as a study in 
our common schools." The speaker alluded to our public 
schools as a great blessing to the free states, and drew a 
comparison between the free and slave states, showing 
that in a great measure, the diiBFereDce between the north 
and south is owing to the diflference in educational advan- 
tages enjoyed. Hence, if we would maintain our free 
institutions, the rising generation must be instructed in 
the principles of our government. 

In the absence of Eev. E, S. Howard of Butland, who 
was expected to lecture, the evening was occupied by an 
earnest discussion upon the following resolution, appro- 
priate to the perils and duties of the hour : — 

Resolved — ^That, as members of this convention, we cannot allow 
ourselves to separate without giving utterance to the deep and 
painful appreciation of the present eondition of our national affairs, 
which, in common with our fellow citizens, we vividly feel. 

Without provocation or cause, black-hearted treason, having 
smouldered for years, has burst forth, and in the guise of armed 
rebellion, now threatens the utter destruction of those democratic 
institutions which, sanctified to us by the toil and sacrifices of our 
fathers, have been the pride of our hearts and the hope of the 
world. Our country is in danger; upon the issue of this struggle 
hang all the vast interests of law, of peace, of progress and of 
Itome, in the present, and the illimitable possibilities of the future,, 
ioT us and ibr the world. As, under God, we owe all that we 
have, all that we are, and all that we hope, to the benign influence 
of tlie institutions of our country, so we pledge ourselves and our 
all to ber support and preservation in this the time of her dire 
necessity. Heart and mind and strength should be devoted to the 
public service ; and here and now, praying for strength to enable 
118 to discharge our whole duty whenever, wherever and however 
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that duty may present itself— holding oarselves ready to respond 
to any call that may be made, we will, in the meantime, betake 
ourselves to our own especial and glorious work j and earnestly 
and solemnly, each in his own proper sphere, and in his full ap- 
preciation of our responsibilities, endeavor to exert an influence 
that shall render the next generation of the sons and daughters of 
Vermont, wiser, better, purer, stronger and more devotedly patriot- 
ic than we, in our feebleness, have been able to be. 

The following resolutions were also discussed and 
adopted : — 

Resolved — ^That we take pleasure in again recommending to the 
favorable consideration of the association the Vermont Sghool 
Journal. As a channel of inter-cummunication for teachers and 
as a means of mental improvement, as well as of appeal to the 
public mind, it deserves and should receive the patronage of every 
practical teacher in Vermont, And while we do not deem it de- 
sirable or practicable for the association, as such, to take charge o( 
or be responsible for its publication, we do cheerfully and earnest- 
ly urge all teachers, superintendents, and all thoughtful friends of 
education, to make active and persistent efforts by personal solici- 
tation and otherwise, to increase the list of subscribers and con- 
tributors. 

Resolved — That the interests of the Common Schools in the 
State, demand the bestowal of much more care in the keeping of 
school registers by the teachers, and the making of returns by dis- 
trict clerks. 

Resolved — That the Constitutions of the United States and of 
our State are suitable and ought to be made subjects of study in 
the Common Schools. 

Resolved — ^That it is desirable to select the second Thursday in 
January as the day for the future annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion. 

Resolved — That the Executive Committee be instructed to con- 
fine the exercises of future annual meetings of this Association 
within the limits of two days, taking the preceding evening for the 
social gathering. 

The following are the officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year: — 

President, Rev. C. E. Ferrin ; Vice President, Prof. N. G. 
Clark ; Secretary, E. Conant ; Treasurer, D. M. Camp, 2d ; Aud- 
itor, M. Burbank ; Ex. Committee, Rev. Wm. Sewall, B. F. Bing- 
ham, D. G. Moore. Corresponding Secretaiies, Rev. H. F. Leav- 
itt, Addison Co. ; Rev. G. B. Manser, Bennington Co. ; Rev. H. 
P. Cushing, Caledonia Co. ; J. S. Cilley, Chittenden Co. ; C. W. 
King, Essex Co. ; Rev. B. Newton, Franklin Co. ; Rev. O. G. 
Wheeler, Grand Isle Co. ; M. McKellop, Lamoile Co. ; Rev. J- 
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Britton, Orange Co. ; Bev. Thos. Bayne, Orleans Co. ; Charles 
Parmenter, Rutland Co. ; J. S. Spaulding, Washington Co. / A. 
T. Howard, Windham Co. ; W. R. Shipman, Windsor Co. 

The next meeting of the Association is to be held, the seo 
end Thursday of January next, at Rutland. 



TEffi GREAT LESSONS OP THE YEAR. 

The great lessons of the year, though they have se- 
verely tried the pecuniary interest of the country, are 
demonstrating the importance of our common schools. 
The passing history of our country, when written, will 
show the superiority of a people where the means of 
education are within the reach of all, over those where 
they are furnished as the will or ability of the individual 
shall determine. This superiority will appear in respect 
for law, and a due appreciation of the privileges of a good 
government, and a patriotic and efficient defence of the 
same. The common intelligence of the citizens of the 
loyal states, that has appeared in these stirring times^ 
reading, judging and acting on the questions forced upon 
us by rebellion, has been, and is, the strength of our 
cause. This has given our government an army of vol- 
unteers that are volunteers in the highest sense of the 
word, — understanding why they rally at the call to arms. 
They are not led by the cunning politician, the lying 
demagogue, or would-be military chieftain. They can and 
Jo read, and act from their own intelligent appreciation 
of the interests at stake. Had education been a matter 
of state superintendence in our whole country, so as to 
carry its privileges, as a free inheritance^ to every child ^ 
and had it pressed the importance of improving them on ev- 
ery parent and child, and given to all classes, the rich and 
the poor, the same chance in competition for places of trust 
reached by intelligence^ we could never have had the 
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<dark chapter recorded that must appear when the 
history of 1861-2 «hall be written. The bold movements 
of aristocracj that have astonished the world in secession, 
needed a large ignorant element to support it. A reading, 
thinking community, — capable of forming an iotelligent 
judgment on matters of state and national politics, would 
have looked through the clouds of &lsehood that are 
blown up by demagogues to conceal the wicked, base act 
ot rebellion. Leave the education of a State in the hands 
of the rich or aristocratic class, and they will soon lead an 
ignorant rabble at their will, and give them the law at 
their mouth. But let schools be a common blessing, and 
intelligence the common heritage, then all the working 
elements of the state will find a check in each other ; 
no one can run away with all the rest by usurpation. The 
single state of Ohio, though a little more than half a cen- 
tury old, and containing a large foreign element mostly 
from countries where ignorance is the common rule, has 
dore scholars in her free schools than all the states that 
have in their folly struck for secession. That blow was 
tfitruck in the dark, and took efi'ect so potently because of 
ihe gross darkness of the people, that had been left to 
walk in the light of the aristocratic class, and receive 
their reading and thinking from them. The question of 
education is^ make it universal, — a free inheritance for all 
<;la88e8, or, meet by an armed force the uprising of igno- 
rance under some conspirator. Which is the cheapest, 
the passing events in owr country will decide. Let the 
'Children and youth of the nation be made to feel, in the 
oommon school, that tbej are under the protection, and 
indebted to the government, — let them, in this tender and 
flexible period, be taughit hy precept and actual drill and 
practice, the rules and amodes which must regulate the 
intercourse of child with ehild^ and that they must live 
and act together accordiaag to the laws of essential equal' 
ity, and that each must respect the rights of all the rest, 
iusd yoa are developiag a la«r ja the eoostitution of soci- 
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• 
-etj that will secure loyalty to the powers that be, and a 
due respect to the common good. It has its existence in 
the heart and mind of society, and forms a central influ« 
ence around which the common weal accommodates itself 
by a self-adjustment, so that no one class can be excluded 
from its share of protection and respect. Every one can 
make an intelligent defence of his rights before those that 
the common school has placed on an essential equdity 
with him. There is a common understanding of right, for 
all have graduated at the common, school, — '^ the people's 
coUege." A. S. 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP INSTRUCTION. 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Instruction was commenced on Wednesday after- 
noon, at Hartford, in the state house, Mr. A. P. Stone of 
Plymouth, president, in the chair. The opening session 
showed a full house, as all who had undertaken (without 
success) to get rooms at the hotels anticipated it would. 
The venerable Dr. Hawes, looking, however, no more 
venerable than he did twenty-five years ago, opened the 
exercises with prayer ; and then Mr. Washburn of Hart- 
ford made a formal speech of welcome to the members 
assembled, on behalf of the committee of reception. 
When he finished. Gov. Buckingham came forward on be- 
half of the State with his welcome, and was received 
with warm cheers. The president responded in a happy 
way, and Hartford as a city and Connecticut as a State 
having shaken hands with the American Institute, and 
the American Institute having shaken hands with the 
city and State, the Institute proceeded to business. 

One of the regular institutions of the Institute seems 
to be the president's annual address. Mr. Stone alluded 
to national afiairs. and briefly examined the value of our 
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system of popular education in comparison with the 
southern system, as revealed by the light of the war. 
The difference in the spirit of the two sections — ^the bar- 
barous practices of one side and the decency and morality 
of the other — he claimed, grows out of the fact, well at. 
tested, that in some of the rebel muster rolls, nine 
tenths of the soldiers can not write their names, while 
there is hardly a native loyal soldier who can not write 
his name. The address was brief, and if it was not very 
brilliant, there was no stuff and nonsense about it. The 
next thing in the program, after the president's address, 
was a discussion on the " Methods of Teaching Geogra- 
phy." The discussion was opened by Ifr. Boyden of 
Bridgewater. Mr. Boydea really had some good ideas 
upon his subject, but I judge that he had got them to- 
gether rather hastily, and that there were some deserters. 
There were three things essential in teaching geography, 
he said, — ^first, a definite idea of what was to be done ; 
second, an appreciation of the class of minds for which 
we lay out our work ; and third, a comprehension of the 
natural order of presentation. Mr. Boyden thought that 
there should be one method pursued with children and 
another with those more advanced, and spent the most of 
his time in revealing the method he would pursue with 
primary classes. He would try to give them ideas as to 
size, direction, distance, form, Ac, as essentially prelimin- 
ary to any competent understanding of the science. This 
he would do mainly through familiar oral exercises. 
Map-drawing from memory was represented to be an ea 
sential matter. Prof. Hewitt of Bloomington, 111., fol- 
lowed in a very sensible strain. There were two way? 
of regarding the earth as a subject of study, he said, first, 
as a whole, going down through its various divisions to 
the minutiae — what might be called the analytic method ; 
the other beginning with the minutiae and going up to 
the whole, or the synthetic method. We can not follow 
either strictly, but he favored the synthetic, Ifpractica- 
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ble, the best way to study geography would be to travel. 
The memory will retain the form of the parts of the earth 
seen, and associate with it all related facts. With pic* 
tures and books, he would make the study as much like 
travel as possible. All our ideas of geography exist in 
forms, and the picture of a form within the mind must be 
the framework upon which to grasp all associated forms 
and facts. Prof. Fordyce A. Allen of Pennsylvania, fol- 
lowed in a very good speech. He did not believe in the 
use of globes for primary classes. Children can not com- 
prehend the spherical form of the earth. He would not 
present mathematical geography to a child at all. It is 
impossible to make a thinking child believe that the earth 
is " a globe or ball," because his eye tells him otherwise. 
So the best way is to take his mind as it is, and teach him 
the minor facts about him, till he can comprenend more. 
Prof. Allen said he knew a man in Pennsylvania who still 
believed that the earth was fixed and flat, and, lest we 
might think that his ignorance was owing to his locality^ 
he begged to state that he came originally from Massachu- 
setts. He did not add (nor did anybody else,) that he 
showed that he was a natural fool by going to Pennsylva- 
nia. 

SECOND DAY — ^THURSDAT. 

The discussion of the methods of teaching geography 
was resumed, Mr. Dickinson, of the Westfield state nor- 
mal school, first taking the stand. He cared less for 
methods than for a thorough understanding, on the part 
of the teacher, of the true principles in teaching. Let 
every teacher have his own method, if he only under- 
stands the principles. The first thing to be done in 
geography is to teach isolated facts ; the second is to 
teach the causes and relations of the facts, which consti- 
tute the science. The teaching of the facts is not the 
teaching of geography, at all, necessarily, but only the 
communication of elementary ideas of form, distance, Ac. 
Afler elementary facts are passed over, and the child 
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begins to inquire into the causes of facts, the time comei 
for a scientific course, the natural order of study being 
first the form, second size, and third the surface of the 
earth, — then climate, latitude, productions, cities, peoples, 
customs, &c. He would be very careful in the matter of 
illustrations, so that pupils will learn to locate all countries 
and all places on the earth, and not on the map. Mr. 
Northrop made reply in a good many words, without the 
development of any important ideas. He thought the 
thing most neglected in our teaching was relative topog* 
raphy. He would have the world built up around our 
home, and pupils in answering questions as to the direc- 
tion of different places, should always be made to point 
to those places, thus getting and giving an idea of their 
location with relation to themselves. 

Geography being laid on the table, the regular subject 
of discussion for the morning was taken up, viz : " How 
can the study of English grammar and of the English 
language be made more efficient and beneficial ? " The 
discussion was commenced by Mr. Ansorge of Roxbury. 
Mr. Ansorge is a Prussian, and his English was a little 
hard to be understood. He was understood to say that 
to teach grammar well we must begin where scientific 
men began to make grammar, among the parts that make 
language. The grammars that we put into the hands of 
pupils are too general, but a teacher ought to be the 
master of the book, rather than the book the master of 
the teacher. He would start first with facts, apparent or 
easy to be apprehended ; afterwards he would employ 
the reflective faculties in the science. In Germany, 
many of the schools have no text books at all, with the 
exception of the Bible, hymn book and catechism. Ev. 
erything taught came from or through the teacher. Mr. 
Philbrick of Boston thought Mr. Ansorge had fallen into 
extreme views, and talked the best string of common sense 
which we heard during the whole inoming. He wiped 
away a good deal of fog that Mr. Ansorge had left as to 
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whftt grammar really was, and testilBed to the value of 
good text books. He said that Massachusetts some years 
ago was led away from the true path by an enthusiast 
who went for subordinating text books and making the 
teacher everything. It . all did damage, and he was for 
putting good text-books into schools and bidding the 
teachers teach them, Mr. Northrop thought the great 
trouble, after all, was the mechanical use of the text 
books and in the failure to cultivate the expressive facul- 
ties. Mr. Philbrick did not believe the cultivation of the 
expressive faculties was necessarily a part of the object 
in studying or teaching grammar. He was told when a 
boy, to write a composition on virtue. He had nothing to 
say about virtue — he had nothing to express, and that is 
the case with most boys who study grammar. They 
have nothing in the world to express. Prof. Greene of 
Providence was on both sides of the question ; both are 
partly right and partly wrong. The real defect in teach- 
ing grammar is in not making pupils realize what they 
study. It is easy to learn, for instance, what the text 
books say about number in grammar, but the lesson on 
this should be a living one— illustrated until there is in 
the pupil's mind, a perfect understanding of what number 
essentially is in language. The teacher needs text-books, 
but he needs to use them well. Dr. Woolworth of Alba- 
ny, a member of the board of regents of the University, 
spoke briefly. He believed in Murray's definition of 
grammar, that it is " the art of speaking and writing the 
English language correctly," and this art is taught at 
first through mother, nurse and teacher. It should be 
their business to talk correctly and well ; afterward it 
would be well to study grammar as the science of lan- 
guage. Mr. Benedict (also a member of the board of 
regents,) next spoke. Mr. Benedict was in favor of com* 
raitting the old, well-tried rules and formulas to memory. 
Murray's definition of English grammar is a landmark. It 
is some-thing never to be forgotten, and something which 

18 
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cannot be improved. Who would think of re-writing the 
propositions of Euclid ? No one. They have been pre- 
pared with the. greatest precision of language and the 
completest logical accuracy. After these rales, formulas, 
Ac, have been committed to memory — "learned by 
heart '* — it is the business of the teacher to see that the 
pupil understands them, and this he should be at liberty 
to effect iu his own way. I is impossible to get these 
rules and formul9.s, which he deemed essential to an avail- 
able and reliable education, without good text books. If 
he were going to teach either geography or grammar, he 
would teach them and not something else, beginning to 
teach a science by teaching related sciences. The morn- 
ing session waa brought to a close by a lecture from Mr. 
Kendall of the Rhode Island state normal school. 

The first thing in the afternoon was a lecture by Wm. 
H. Russell of New Haven. The aim of the lecture was 
to exhibit and enforce the advantages of a military system 
of education. He introduced his lecture by an allusion 
to the looseness of the management of a pupiFs time, iu 
most of our schools, — the ease with which apologies from 
parents were put instead of time spent in the school-, 
room, and the universal lack of punctuality in school mat- 
ters. There was not only a lack of punctuality but a lack 
of exactness in almost everything. The inexactness 
would be remedied by definiteness of aim. We should 
teach the boy to be and to do what the world will require 
him to be and to do. We need,, too, more earnestness 
and honesty in our moral definitions and teachings. We 
are lax everywhere, and need* not only more punctuality,; 
oxactness, and more honest morals, but the enthronement 
of rightful authority. After enlarging upon these themes^ 
of which we are able to give only the most incomplete 
hints, Mr. Russell brought forward military schools as 
not only better in the matter of punctuality, but as bettei: 
in all general and particular accuracy than any other. 
West Point secures greater accuracy than any other in- 
jHtitution in the country. The government of the institu- 
tion is more efficient. It has its will, which is law, and 
that law is enforced. Nowhere else can you hear in the 
college the word of command, unmodified by the political 
clement; and it is worth one's while to go there once to 
hear it. The difference between West Point as a selfx 
governing iustitutiou, so far as reporting delinquencies 
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among the students, by the students, is concerned, and oth- 
er iastitutions, was shown. At West Point, the officer of the 
day, taken from the students, is for the time put upon his- 
honor, and does his duty, and no one finds fault ; while a 
university with which he was acquainted was absolutely 
floored by the students themselves, in the endeavor to main- 
tain a monitorial system. We establish our colleges to do 
good generally, without any specific aim. The military insti- 
tution drives to a single definite result. Still we must 
remember that war is not' the business of the world, but 
only the means by which the arts of peace are pursued 
and secured. The address was indeed a very fine pro- 
duction — imbued with a thoroughly religious spirit and 
strong common sense. 

The program fixed the subject of discussion following 
the address. It was " Ought military instruction to be 
generally introduced into our schools?" Mr. Philbrick 
of Boston was the only speaker of the afternoon, before 
the adjournment. The present generation, he said, had 
been reared in profound peace. The war spirit evoked 
by the old French and Indian wars, and by the long war 
of the revolution, had died out. Peace societies had 
been organized which had not only persistently de- 
nounced war, but ridiculed military training. In our 
northern states it was almost as much as a man's reputation 
was worth to belong to a military company. We were all 
devoted to the arts of peace, and the accumulation and 
enjoyment of money. We were all unprepared to enter 
upon the most terrible military conflict the world has ever 
known. We find ourselves obliged to go into the war 
with the smallest stock of military talent. He would not 
stop to calculate tlie thousands of lives lost and the mil- 
lions of treasure already sacrificed, in consequence of our 
lack of military knowledge as a people. And now we 
know that, however this rebeUion may result, this gener- 
ation will necessarily cultiva'e the milit ry art. Now, 
what is meant by a military education ? There are two 
kinds, or grades. The first is for the rank and file, ajjd 
consists mostly in physical training. The second is for 
those in commmd. The officer must be trained upon a 
broad, scientific basis. What have common schools or 
the regular run of educational institutions to do with 
this? Nothing, in his judgment. The officers will con- 
tinue to be educated in military schools, while the com- 
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mon soldiers will be educated for their duty in the camp* 
The most of the teachers of our schools are womeu, and 
they cannot handle arms or teach the manual. Moreover^ 
he thought that punctuality and exactness could be se^ 
cured without military training, provided they existed in 
the teacher, and unless they did exist in the teacher, 
nothing could be done with a military system. 

In the evening, the institute met to hear a lecture from 
the Rev. Mr. Richardson of Worcester. His subject was 
" Popular Education as related. to Nationality." This was 
a somewhat unique entertainment, and was heard by a 
large audience. The evening exercises were closed by 
the congregational singing of America. 

THIRD DAY — FRIDAY. 

The discussion of military education was resumed, 
speakers being confined to five minutes. Gideon P. 
Thayer, of Keene, N. H., opposed the introduction of the 
subject into our public schools. Mr. Allen, of Newton, 
agreed with the first speaker. Mr. Northend, of New 
Britain, Ct., spoke against the introduction of military 
education into our schools. Some new thing, he said, is 
continually offered to the institute for adoption. Mr* 
Bulkley, of Brooklyn, argued that military education is 
demoralizing. Mr. Wetherell, of Boston, spoke against 
it, as did Messrs. Parish of Springfield, Northrop of Massa- 
chusettS; Allen of Pennsylvania, Jones of Roxbury, Allen 
of Newton, Adams of Boston, and Rev. Mr. Trask of Pitch- 
burg. Mr. Greenleaf of Brooklyn, N. Y., rather favored 
the introduction of the military element into the school 
system. Messrs. Sawyer of New Hampshire, Woolworth 
of New York, and Dr. Lewis of Boston, also opposed the 
introduction of military education into our schools. Here 
the subject was laid on the table by a vote ,of the insti- 
tute. The views presented by Mr. Russell, in his lecture 
yesterday, were severely handled by the speakers gener- 
ally. There was a most thorough and unanimous dissent 
from the notion of introducing military tactics into the 
public schools. It was urged that the tendency of such 
an innovation would tend to the essential demoralization 
of the young. 

Resolutions were offered commemorative of the death 
of President Felton and of Mr. Eimball of Needham, Mass., 
members of the Institute. Remarks were made by Thay- 
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er, Parish, Wetherell and Ticknor, and the resolutiotts 
were adopted. 

At 11 A. M. a lecture on the '' Progress of Learning in 
Europe," was read by L. W. Grandgent of the Mayhew 
school of Boston. In tracing the history of the subject, 
he stated that Ireland was the seat of learned men of 
Western Europe from the third to the ninth century. 
Oxford university and Cambridge university were found- 
ed subsequently in England. At the beginning of the 
ninth century, knowledge was revived. Thus the lecturer 
traced his subject down to the present day. 

The list of officers chosen for the ensuing year, is as 
follows : — 

President, A. P. Stone of Plymouth. 

Vice Presidents, Samuel Pettes, Roxbury, Mass. ; Bamas Sears, 
Providence, R. I. ; Gideon F. Thayer, Boston, Mass. ; Benjamin 
Greenleaf, Bradford, Mass. ; Wm. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. ; 
Henry Barnard, Hartford, Ct, ; Wm. H. Wells, Chicago, 111. ; 
Alfred Greenleaf, Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Wm. D. Swan, Boston ; Chas. 
Northend, New Britain, Ct. ; Saml S. Greene, Providence, R. I. ; 
Ariel Parish, Springfield, Mass.; Leander Wetherell, Boston; 
Geo. B. Emerson, Boston ; Nathan Hedges, Newark, N. J. 5 Zal- 
mon Richards, Washington, D. C. ; John W. Bolkley, Brooklyn, 
N. Y, ; Thos. Sherwin, Boston, Jacob Batcfaelder, Salem, Mass. ; 
Geo. 8. Boutwell, Groton, Mass. ; John Kingsbury, Providence, 
B. I. ; Geo. Allen, Jr. Boston ; Chas. Hammond, Groton, Mass. ; 
D- N. Camp, New Britain, Ct. ; J. D. Philbrick, Boston ; Joshua 
Bates, Boston ; Anson Smyth, Columbus, O. ; Alpheus Crosby, 
Salem, Mass. ; Ebenezer Hervey, New Bedford, Mass. ; B. G. 
Northrop, Framingham, Mass. ; Geo. F. Phelps, New Haven, Ct ; 
John C. Pelton, San Francisco, Cal. ; Henry E. Sawyer, Con- 
cord, N. H. ; Wm. F. Phelps. Trenton, N. J. ; J. Escobar, Mex- 
ico ; E. P. Weston, Gorham, Me. ; E. F. Strong, Bridgeport, Ct.; 

D. B. Hagar, Jamaica Plain, Mass. ; Hiram Orcutt, West Brat- 
tleboro, Vt; B. B. Whittemore, Norwich, Ct.; Daniel Leach, Provi- 
dence, R. I. ; Saml B. Woolworth, Albany, N. Y. 

Recording Secretary, Samuel W. Mason, Boston. 
Corresponding Secretaries, B. W, Putnam, Boston; John 
Kneeland, Roxbury, Mass. 

Treasurer, Wm. D. Ticknor, Boston. 

Curators, Nathan Metcalf, Boston ; Samuel Swan, Boston ; J. 

E. Horr, Brookline, Mass. 

Censors, Wm. T. Adams, Boston ; James A. Page, Boston ; C. 
Goodwin Clark, Boston. 

Counsellors, Daniel Mansfield, Cambridge, Mass. ; Charles 
Hutchins, Boston ; J. W. Allen, Norwich, Ct. ; Geo. N. Bigelow, 
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Framingham, Mass. ; Richard, Edwards, Bloomington, IIL ; T* 
W. Valentine, Biwklyn, N. Y. ; J. E. Littlefield. Bangoi*, Me. ; 
Moses T. Brown, Toledo, O. ; Henry T. Boltwood, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Joseph White, Williamstown, Mhss. ; Geo. T. Littlefield, 
Somerville, Mass. ; Wm. E. Sheldon, West Newton, Mass. 

D. N. Camp, in his lecture, spoke of the change and 
progress of man, under the influences of education. He 
alluded to the influences of the press in the work of edu- 
cation. The teacher, as the agent in the work of civiliza- 
tion, was his subject. He spoke of art, science and liter- 
ature as the means to be used in the work of education. 
He sketched the line of teachers down from Adam, 
through Moses, Joshua, Abraham, the prophets, princes 
and priests, coming down to the time of Jesus and the 
apostles ; and leaving sacred history he spoke of the 
teachers of Greece and Rome, including, orators, histori- 
ans, philosophers, poets and artists ; also of Arabia, Tur- 
key, Spain, England, Ireland and our own country. Mr- 
Camp's lecture was a good one. He is a man with a 
heart as well as a head, and seems well fitted to hold the 
ofiice which he fills, to wit, that of state superintendent 
of the schools of Connecticut, and principal of the state 
normal school at New Britain. 

The exercises of the day were spirited and profitable, 
more so than on any former day of th6 session of the In- 
stitute. 



EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 
What is Proper and What is Right? — We mean for 
contributors and editors of School Journals. What may they 
write and what may they publish, without the liability of being 
cashiered ? We hold ourself responsible for all we do, or fail to 
do, affecting the interests of education in the State, both to our 
fellow teachers and to our honorable Board of Education. The 
puMishers of school books may attack us, but we shall insist upon 
an honorable mode of waifare. Let them take the open afield. 
Skirmishers are sometimes sent behind the hills, or into the woods, 
but we do not expect the whole regiment to skulk in the bushes ! 
But to explain what we mean — some time since, one of our con- 
tributors sent us an article upon '* Greenleaf 's Arithmetics." For 
two reasons, we published it. 1st, The article was prepared bj 
one of our regular contributors and we did not wish to reject it 
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Sd, We regard it entirely proper to discuss the merits of 8<chool 
books in school journals. And that we might not seem to be in* 
fluenced by improper motives or unfriendly feelings, we opened 
correspondence with the author and publisher of these books, and 
offered beforehand, either to answer said article ourself, or allow 
(hem as much space as our correspondent had occtipied, to reply. 
The next we hear from them on the stibject, one of their agents 
slips into our pocket a carefully prepared and neatly printed cir- 
cular, designed especially for Vermont teachers. One quarter of 
this sheet is devoted to the offensive article in general, and the 
Vermont School Journal and its contributor, in particular. 
The writer of this criticism is concealed under the sounding title, 
" One of the most koted Teachers and Mathematicians in 
the State " of Vermont. Now, why does not the publisher with 
his correspondent come out and manfully meet the question ? 
Why carry the " dark lantern," when there is so much pure sun- 
light ? For ourself, we abominate this guerrilla mode of warfare. 

This ^' no^ed " brother seems to be shocked by our presumption. 
** Many teachers " he says, " ^ ere astonished to see such an ar- 
ticle -in the School Journal." " It was hardly in pood taste 
to introduce such matter into a teachers' journal. Discussions 
respecting principles ^and methods of teaching, or requisites of 
good text l/Ooks, even, should find a place in its pages ; but a di- 
rect personal attack, appaiently designed to injure one author or 
publisher and benefit another, should be excluded." We deny 
that our correspondent designed his article as a " personal attack/' 
or to injure one party and benefit another. He has no hostility 
to the one, nor interest to favor the other. He simply expressed 
liis own views of those text books as adapted to our schools, ex- 
pecting that ome one would present the other side of the ques- 
tion. That we meant no such hostility, in publishing the article, 
may be seen in the fact that we have used Greenleaf's books for 
twenty-Jive years^ and use them gtiil^ with one exception. ,We 
first introduced them into Vermont, and afterwards carried them 
to Eastern New York, where they are now extensively used. 
But we maintain the right and propriety of discussing in school 
journals the merits of school boidks, and will say plainly, if any 
series of books cannot stand the test of open criticiFra, let it fall. 
The particular interests of particular firms has nothing to do with 
the matter of selecting books for our schools. They must stand 
or fall by their own merits. 

But our ^* astonished " brother thinks it in bad tas^te " to injure 
one author or ])ublisher and benefit another." Yet, he is here 
albwicg himself to be used as the ^^ cat's paw " to take the hot 
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diestouts from the stove ; stands here in the dark, on picket dutj, 
for one publisher against all others. We wonder if he gets lus 
** bounty," as well as regular pay ? He would not favor one au- 
thor to the injury of another, but in this very article, makes an at- 
tack upon ** Colhum's First Lessons," a book that is very hard 
to annihilate ! Again, oar friend assumes that such an article as 
appeared in the Journal, ^^ is not worthy of notice/' and this 
consideration has deterred him from ofTcring an answer in the 
Journal ! Yet, here he is, out with a whole page in fine print, 
l)oth to answer and censure ! I 

Once more, our " noted mathematician " suggests that said ar- 
ticle is a ^' covert attack upon the Board of Education that pre- 
scribed Greenleaf 's series for the schools of this State.." It is 
enough to say on this p<Nnt, that neither ourselves nor that Board 
have any such thought. We have no fault to find with what is 
l^ere said in favor of Greenleaf 's books, or against other books, 
'but with the manner in which the attack is made. It is neither 
.manly nor fair, to make this '^ comrt attack " upon our journal 
or to take this way to meet the question. If the article is un- 
worthy of notice, let it be passed over in profound silence. If it is 
to be met, meet it boldly in the open field. But really, we should 
yke to know the name and place of residence of our brother who 
appears on this sheet; if now one of our pracHeal teachers^ we 
should be happy to receive contributions from him to the Jour- 
nal. Call, friend, at Glenwood, and we will give you a hearty 
greeting. 

Our Journal This Month is almost wholly given up to our 
late educational conventions. Yet, we think our readers will ap- 
prove our course. These articles will afford sufficient variety 
and if the meetings were worth attending, this record of their 
proceedings will be of interest to those who could not attend. We 
are indebted to the Springfield Bepublican for the article on the 
American Institute of Instruction. IFe were obliged to cut out a 
few paragraphs on account of its length. 

The following note sent from an absent teacher, but not re* 
eXfiived during the meeting at Windsor, will e:(plain itself. 

Dear Snt : — I have just received your letter and I hasten to 
- reply. You ask me to say what I will do to sustain the Journal 
I answer, what I have done I will continue to do. Had I the 
funds at my disposal I would place the Journal, financially upon a 
%asis €is soHd as the foundations of our owa Green Mountains, bat 
'flioce this is Impossible I will make ray appeal to every teacher in 
VermMU, and, Sir, I shall not appeal in vain. Let me ask you to 
present this matter to them before the session closes and I am cer- 
lain you will meet with a response from the Lady teachers espec- 
ially, that will gladden your heart. If their approbation is em- 
phatically and practically given as I believe it will be, the Vermont 
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School Joamal is safe. I know whereof I affirm, when I say that 
there exists not in our noble Green Mountain State another body 
of men and women so true to every noble and generous impulse as 
the Teacher$ of Vermont^ and while my life is spared it will ever 
be to me a source of proud satisfaction to be able to say, <<I once 
belonged to that noble Band, Yours truly, C. A. C. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Thb New Gymnastics, for men, women and children ; by 
Dio JLewts, M. D. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. The publication 
of this book will be hailed with joy and gratitude by all live teach- 
ers. The subject of Physical Education has of late received its 
due share of attention. The public mind is fully awake to its im- 
portance. It was only necessary to give this rew interest & prac- 
tical turn. This has been done effectually in Dr. Lewis' new 
School of Gymnastics in Boston, by the tri^jnmg of hundreds 6f 
teachers for our academies and seminaries. But all can not avail 
themselves of the advantages which that school affords. Now we 
have in this new book, a full explanation of Dr. Lewis' new Sys- 
tem of Gymnastics, with numerous engravings and illustrations, so 
that any teacher can learn at home to conduct bis class successiful- 
ly. Enclose $1,25 to Dr. Dio Lewis, Boston, Mtiss., and the re- 
tarn mail will bring you a copy. 

An English Grambiar ; by G, P, Qtuzckenhos, A, M. D. 
Appleton & Co., N. Y. This is a new book of 288 pages, written 
by one of our most gifted authors of school books. We may know 
to begin with that this is not a mere copy of some one or many of 
the four hundred other text books on the same subject. We 
should expect to find some peculiarities, if not improvements. And 
here we have them : " Definitions are approached by means of 
preliminary illustrations ;" ** Words are classified solely according 
to their use in the sentence ;" " The rules of Syntax are intro^ 
duced as they are needed ;" '^ A simple method of analysis, not 
encumbered with technical terms, is presented ;" the neiUer gender 
is annihilated ; the word need is introduced as an auxiliary of the 
present potential, &c. The work appears to be clear, accurate and 
comprehensive, and deserving of a good share of public favor. 

The New University Algebra: A Theoretical and Prac- 
ticed Treatise, containing many new and original methods and 
(Applications for Colleges and High Schools, Ivison, Phinney & 
Co., 48 and 50 Walker st, N. Y. This is a new and improved 
edition of a book whose forms and methods have long been famil- 
iar to the practical teacher. Its author is known as one of our 
most distinguished mathematicians and ^successful authors, and 
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this Algebra is one of the best of his books. We have used it iti 
the school room, (the only proper way to test a school book,^ and 
it works well. 

The Boy Soldier. Is the school boy to be trained in the 
i^rt of war ? Is military science to become a part of our school 
discipline? Then will this little book, or " Infantry Tactics for 
Schools," published by A. S. Barnes & Burr, N. Y., become a 
very popular and useful work. It is attractive in style and ex- 
tensively illustrated by wood cuts. 

The Atlantic Monthly for September is on our table. Contents 
— David Gaunt, Cerebral Dynamics, A New Sculptor, Plays and 
Play Acting, Off Shore, Life in the Open Air, Rifle Clubs, Two 
Summers, Mr. Axtell, Methods of Study in Natural History, Ga- 
briers Defeat, Bethel, The Horrors of San Domingo, A Complaint 
of Friends, The Life of Birds, The New Opposition Party. 

The Continental Monthly for September contains many excellent 
articles ; among them we will mention — Henry Thomas Buckle, 
The Molly O'Molly Papers (continued), American Student Life, 
John Neal, Author-Borrowing, Up and Act, The Negro ia the 
Revolution, National Unity. 

Godey's Lady's Book for September is beautifully embellished 
with engravings, and 'contains its usual variety of reading matter. 
Send for it to L. A. Godey, Philadelphia. 

Harper's New MonthlyiSe])t, No., is on our table, with its ** Iron- 
clad Vessels," "In the Buffalo Country," "A Partie Coree," 
^''The Carte de Visite," ** Benjamin Silliman," and numerous 
other articles of equal merit and full illustrations, as usual. Har- 
per's New Monthly is always attractive. 



OUR ACADEMIES. 

Springfield Wesley an SEMiNAlftT and Female Colle- 
giate Institute is a well known and popular institution. Un- 
der the efficient management of its present Principal, Rev. M, C. 
Dean, with his able Board of Instructors, the school cannot fail to 
prosper. Fall term begins Sept. 4, 1862. 

Northfield Institution opens its fall session Sept. 4, 1862, 
tinder the supervision of Mr. Ai>D Mrs. Geo. P. Beard, with a 
full board of competent and experienced teachers.' 

GftEEN Mountain Institute. — We are happy to learn thftt 
our friend, Mr. W. R. Shipman, is still at the head of this insti- 
tution. His ability as a man and efficiency as a teacher, render 
his services valuable to the cause of education. 

Chester Academt opened its fall term Aug. 27 ; E. W, 
Westgate, a. B., Principal ; Miss. A. P. Pierce, Preceptress, 
with two assistant teachers. We spent the first term of our acar- 
demic life at this institution. It is pleasantly located, and we have 
no doubt is under good management. 
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VERMONT SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

CLASSICAL STUDIES — THEIR RELATIONS TO 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 

BT BEY. C. E. FEBBtN. 

This subject is a very important one, since it involves 
the most vital forces of our educatiooal system. It is 
worthy of a more thorough and of a broader discussion 
than I have the ability or the time now to give it. I can- 
not attempt more than a simple analysis of the subject^ 
and a short discussion of its parts, which I hope will prepare 
the way for more thorough investigation, and impress 
upon us the need of giving it stronger and practical con- 
sideration. 

In approaching the discussion of the relation of classi-^ 
cal studies to common schools, the subject naturally di- 
vides itself into three parts. The first part is that which . 
presents it in its more purely literary aspects. The rela^ 
tion of classical studies to education given in the common 
schools. The education of the mind is the end sought in 
the school. The school is only the instrument by which 
the education is secured. If the education could as well 
be secured without the school then the school would be 
useless, and dropped. 

Many people have a very vague conception of what edu^ 
cation truly is. Not a few teachers and lecturers have 
either misapprehended it, or wrongly defined it, or per 
haps, they have done both. Some have two closely con- 
fined their thought to the primitive meaning of the Word 
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and have taken genuine education to be only the drawing 
out of the mental powers, and so have aimed to make the 
whole process a mental discipline alone. Others have tak- 
en it to be in a restricted sense the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, and these "would make the process a gathering of 
fects, or principles. The one process will make a " mere 
scholar" too theoretical for usefulness and influence in 
the real work of life ; the other would make a mere 
thesaurus to which others might go for supplies, but in him- 
self there will be no organism, no vital strength throwing 
out its working and shaping forces. 

The true idea may be found in a compounding of these 
two. The best education is made up of a choice selection 
of facts and principles, of whatever is to be learned, to- 
gether with the mental strength that can use then), and 
constantly gather more for use as wanted. He who would 
ridicule that method of education which aims to accumu- 
late knowledge, by likening it to filling a basket with 
chips, goes too far if he thus discourages the storing of 
the mind with facts, and tho committing to memory of 
important principles, definitions, and rules. Those, though 
very partially understood at the time they are learned, 
may become seeds of thought for practical use and for 
future discipline whose value cannot be estimated, and if 
wanting the material is not at hand either for present use 
or for future growth. So, on the other hand, he who, 
estimating the value of ones education by the r mount he 
knows, aims only to encourage the gaining of knowledge, 
may produce an encyclopedia or a walking dictionary but 
not a well developed man. 

During these thousands of years in which men have 
lived, a great many facts have occured, a great many 
truths have beome known, and many rules have been in- 
vented. More than any man can store up in memory and 
library. More than oould be of advantage to him if he 
possessed them. Yet, there are many of these facts, truths, 
pinciples that have special and great worth — they hav ^ 
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been tried, aad have stood the test of ages — and will ever 
stand aoQiong the things that are proved and precious. — 
These an educated man needs, and cannot do without. 
He who directs the education of others can best do it by 
leading to a judicious selectiou of these tested knowl- 
edges of the ages. 

Then, the mental culture and discipline of which we 
bear so much, and whose eulogies are often nothing else 
than senseless ranting, and of a character very precisely 
like that which is ranted, I can conceive to be nothing 
else than the power to nicely discriminate between these 
true and tested knowledges which have appeared in the 
world, with the power to use them, and to evolve others 
which may also stand the test of trial.. 

From these remarks it will be seen that a true educa- 
tion is that which is produced by culling out of the stores 
of past ages that which has been proved and found, 
valuable, and storing it up in the mind of the educated 
man. The education thus obtained consists of two parts, 
the things acquired, and the power to acquire and appre- 
ciate them. The things acquired may not be great in 
number or amount, but they are choice, selected and val- 
uable. So the power to acquire may not be of that kind 
which is able to make the most rapid and abundant ac- 
quisitions, but that which can sift the chaff from the wheat, 
reject the one and garner up the other — that which can 
select, take full possession of, appropriate to itself, and 
organize into its own living substance and forces the rich- 
est material which the enlightened ages have produced. 
If my view is thus far correct, the question suggests 
itself, where can these choice materials be found already 
best prepared to the student's hand, and, how can they be 
acquired? To me the answers to these questions are very 
evident, and I reply without hesitation. The best material 
for true education is found in the classics,, and they are 
acquired by classical studies. 
I would UBO the term classics in a sense somewhat ex- 
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Blended, and including the three principal departments of 
our best courses of study, mathematics, philosophy and 
sanguage. 

The science of numbers, quantity and magnitude has 
been a favorite study in all ages of the world. It is con- 
tinued with unabated zeal, and every year adds to the ac- 
cumulated stores of knowledge in this department of 
study. No one man can acquire and master the whole. 
But the science, in its pure and selected elements, has 
been systematized and arranged into a compacted unity, 
the false and the superfluous part have been pruned away ; 
80 that any apt student can easily master the first princi^ 
pies of it, and become an accomplished mathematician. 
He needs not to read all that has been written, but only 
that which time and the ripest scholars have proved, and 
which has been found to form a part in the organized 
whole. To acquire these principles of the science, and 
gain the power which their discrimination, selection, and 
arrangement will give, is to become classically educated 
in mathematics. This is one of the rarest and most use- 
ful attainments of the school. No education is perfect 
without it, and with it no man can be weak or undisci- 
plined for the practical work of life. He has material to 
use, and he has the power to use it in any emergency or 
for any purpose. 

Nor is it necessary that the whole science should be 
mastered to the end ; but it is essential that so far ad one 
can go, he should be held to the close track, the rigid an- 
alysis, and the exact methods of scientific mathematical 
tudy. This will help to make the scholar a whole man, 
to far as he is a man at all. If his opportunities pernoiit 
him to pursue the course but a little way, he may be only 
a small man but he will be a pure man — ^in the intellectual 
sense, a man of integrity. | 

The department of philoaophy is nearest allied to that 
of miithematics. It also consists of facts, truths, princi' I 
dies, and their logical and natural order. But its truths ' 
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are less easily found, reoognized, and stated ; and their 
relations are with far more dificulty determined. These 
facts have made it more difficult to be a true philosopher, 
but the man who stands pre-eminent in this department 
has a greater power in the world; as he is, indeed, 
a greater man than the mere mathematician. — 
Aristotle, Plato, Bacon, Edwards, Kant, Hamilton, and Dr. 
James Marsh of Vermont, have, in the truths which they 
evolved and organized, left the seeds of thouglit and cut 
ture which will bring forth fruit to the end of time, and 
which no man of figures, diagrams, and formulas can hope 
to give. But the very difficulties that make success in 
this department so rare, the want of demonstrableness, 
and the difficulty of enunciating with entire perspicuity, 
the principles of intellectual philosophy, have encouraged 
a larger number of men to try their hand as the world's 
instructors in this department than in any other ; and at 
the same time these difficulties have permitted more 
errors, and more trash, to gain currency for a while, than 
in any other department of learning. Thus the best 
minds read the announcement of a new work on philoso- 
phy with pleasure and abo with distrust, especially if it 
propose anything new, or any overturning of that which 
is old. They may desire its suoess, but at the same time 
they must doubi it. And it is not often that the first read- 
ing, or even the first generation in which it appears, can 
settle the question of its value. 

Hence it is evident that the new, and often popular 
treatises on intellectual philosophy, are very untrustworthy 
text-books for solid and valuable culture. We need the 
classics in this department, those works that have battled 
with the ages and have come through victorious. Those 
that successive generations have not been willing to let 
die. Those that have been beaten with stripes, and 
burned in the fire, and scattered to the winds, but have 
again come up from the ground, the ashes, and the winda, 
aa4 stand before »s as they were first produced, with 
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Comments and explanations appended perhaps, but yet 
recognizable for their personality and vitality. Such 
works have the ring of the precious metals in them. Their 
first principles and definitions and rules are worthy to be 
stored in the memory, as the germs of the scholars' future 
progress and knowledge ; and the eflfort required to com- 
mit them, and to master their meaning, to discriminate as 
1o what that meaning is, and to sound its depth, is the 
very best means of giving to the intellect, sharpness, ac- 
tivity and strength. 

The department of language difi'ers from the other twO; 
though in one aspect, it covers them. In the more re- 
stricted use of it, it is the study of the words of a lan- 
guage, and the method by which they are formed into 
sentences, and discourse, so as to express thought. To 
have thoughts, and to be able to express them well, is one 
of the highest aims of true scholarship. These two things 
are chiefly acquired by the study of language. When ac- 
quired in a large degree they give what is familiarly 
known as culture. The thought here spoken of is diflFer- 
ent from knowledge of facts, or of principles. It is not 
something stored up in the memory. It is not an accu- 
mulation. It is rather a power to bnng forth. That 
which is brought forth mSiy be derived from matter which 
has been received into the store-house of the memory, as 
germs of thought. But the mind of the man of true cul- 
ture works these germs over into new beings, and pro- 
duces them organized according to its own structure^ 
vitalized from its own life, and traversed in every vein and 
artery with its own blood. The knowledge and the 
natural ability of a man of genuine culture may be oulj 
ordinar}'-, and yet what he says or writes will be of the 
very finest quality, and always listened to with pleasure 
and profit. The ideas of such* a man may not be so rare, 
or so valuable in themselves as to be peculiarly rich, hut 
they are nicely and accurately and justly defined, and 
limited, so as to stand out clearly and individually. They 
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have the ring of true metal, and not the indistinct clank 
that leaves us in doubt of what metal they are, and what 
is their value. What a cultured man says is clean,, and 
bears the plain stamp of its intrinsic worth ; what that 
worth is, is at once seen, and at its full value is current 
any whert. 

The man without culture, may be of strong natural 
powers, and perhaps of fine grain, but he is rough like 
the uncut marble. The statue may be in it, but it is un- 
geen, and unvalued. No one admires it, and worships 
before it. No one not an artist can so chip off what dees 
not belong to it, as to leave the statue outstanding and 
perfect. The artist can, because his thought, his idea, 
his conception is clear and exact. Like the block of mar- 
ble is the knowledge men have. It is good in itself, con- 
tains the idea, but only the cultured man can bring out 
the idea in perfection. We often hear one say, " I know 
but I cannot tell it, I have an idea, but 1 cannot express 
it." It would be truer to say, " I have something of the 
matter, but my knowledge is confused and not precisely 
compacted, and so I cannot tell it accurately. I have an 
idea but it is mixed with other ideas and I cannot clearly 
separate it, and therefore I know not the precise words 
that will convey it to you." Want of the culture I speak 
of is readily observed by such excuses. Who ever saw 
Everett, or Choate, or Philips or Geo. P. Marsh, stammer^ 
ing under the pressure of an idea thus struggling to de. 
liver itself? Who that has listened to these men, has not 
at once wondered at the common-placeness of the matter 
of their thoughts, and been charmed at their vividness 
and beauty. Neither of these men are wonderful for 
strength and solidness of intellect, breadth of apprehen- 
sion, and correctness of long reaching conclusions. They 
are not law givers like Moses, nor prophets like Isaiah, 
nor commanders like Hannibal, and Napoleon, nor states- 
men like Calhoun and Webster — nor philosoi)hers like 
Plato, nor divines like Edwards, but all they are is before 
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yon, and all they have is nsable. They charm the mnlti. 
tudes before whom they gpeak, and sway them as tiie 
forest is swayed by the sonth wind — to right itself natur- 
ally after the blow — no limbs torn assnnder, and no roots 
upturned. That they are not great leaders is owing only 
to the lack of native strength ; that they are noted above 
the half of men is owing to the fine culture they have at« 
taibed, the polish and the shine in which they appear. 
And this culture is almost entirely classic culture in the 
department of language. 

The language of a people is the store house of its 
thought. All that is ever known, or ever done, ever in- 
vented, or ever used, ever thought or ever tried by any 
people becomes stamped upon the words of a language, 
and wrought into its structure. In process of time that 
which is thus embalmed is subjected to the test and ah" 
riision of the living forces of the world, and what is weak, 
or false, or corruptible, is dropped out, and that which id 
fxire and sotind endures. So as we trace the history of a 
liahguage as it is used in successive ages, we learn the 
ffrogress of thought and civilization, and th^t which lasts 
through succeeding ages, comes to us like the collected 
i^isdom of the ages. So the older a language is, the loh- 
ger it has been i\sed by an enlightened people, the richer 
16 it as a means of culture. Por it contains the selected 
gems of thought from many generations. 

The structure of language, its forms of expressing 
thought, are also chtogihg, not only to express new ideas 
«ind -new relations of ideas, btit every educated man makes 
ft a study to select the best forms which he finds in use, 
lind also to invent new forms to better serve his purpose 
ihah any old ones he can find. These choice selected 
fdtttis become more and more common, the new ones art 
trfed, found wanting and cast aside, or they are found 
ViBiluabte and takd their places as a permanent part of the 
language. Thus language is continually changing, when 
itsed by a thoughtful and inventive people, and, unless in 
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their decay or corruption is continually improving. Its 
vocabulary is larger^ its idioms richer, and its structure 
purer and stronger. 

Thus the student of language is introduced at once to 
the wisdom of past ages, its most approved thought; its 
finest rhetoric, and its strongest lo^ic, its history, its 
sacred and public life, its discoveries, its reh'gion and its 
philosophy. The careful study of the classics is thus a 
source of knowledge in itself. Acquaintance with the 
structure of a language disciplines the mind in the use of 
the best forms of speech to express and enforce thought. 
And the efforts to translate another language into our own 
gives exactness and force to the uae of our native tongue, 
and at the same time greatly enlarges the students vo- 
cabulary of words, and his power to use words in the 
right place. In this way the study of the classics is one 
of the best methods of acquiring the choicest thoughts, 
and the best means of acquiring the power to discrimi- 
nate, and the faculty to express them. 

( Conduded in next number.) 



THE BATTLE AUTUMN OP 1862. 

The flags of war like storm -birds fly. 

The charging trumpets blow ; 
Yet rolls no thunder in the sky, 

No earthquake strives below« 



And, calm and patient, Nature keeps 

Her ancient promise well. 
Though o'er her bloom and greenness sweeps 

The battle's breath of bell. 
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And still she walks in golden hours 
Through harvest — happy farms, 

And still she wears her fruits and flowers 
Like jewels on her arms. 

What mean the gladness of the plain, 

This joy of eve and morn, 
The mirth that shakes the beard of grain, 

And yellow locks of corn ? 

Ah ! eyes may well be full of tears. 
And hearts with hate are hot ; 

But even-paced come round the years, 
And Nature chanjijes not. 



She meets with smiles our bitter f^rief, 
With songs our groans of pain; 

She mocks with tint of flower and leaf 
The war-field's crimson stain. 



Still, in the cannon's pause, we hear 

Her sweet thanksgiving-psalm ; 
Too near to God for doubt or fear, 

She shares the eternal calm. 

She knows the seed lies sa^e below 

The fires that blast and burn ; 
For all the tears of blood we sow 

She waits the rich return. 

She sees with clearer eye than ours 

The jrood of suffering: born, — 
The hearts that blossom like her flowers 

And ripen like her corn. 

Oh, give to us, in times like these. 

The vision of her eyes ; 
And make her fields and fruited trees 

Our golden prophecies ! 

Oh, give to us her finer earl 

Above this stormy din, 
We, too, would hear the bells of cheer 

Ring peace and freedom in ! — Atlantic Monthly. 
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ORAL INSTRUCTION. 

" Oral instruction should be used far more extersively 
than at present. The teacher's eye, the teacher's voicC; 
hold and sway the pupils precisely as the orator's eye and 
voice hold and sway his audience. Where the instructor 
meets the scholar's eye and talks to him, living power 
passes over to the child. But the book is dead ; and 
deadest of all to children. A real teacher needs no book. 
A real teacher cares very little which geography or wliich 
arithmetic his class uses. Especially with the younger 
classes, the common method should bo exactly reverned, 
and instead of getting their knowledge out of the book — 
or trying to — and being helped (perhaps) by the teacher, 
the children should receive their knowledge from the 
teacher, while the book should be entirely subordinate. 
Thus only can the teacher fulfill his office." 

This extract contains much truth but is liable to impart 
error. Oral instruction is always better than written when 
the object in view is merely to impart information. The 
living voice is more impressive than the dead b>ok and what 
is thus imparted is retained much longer. But the object to 
be gained by education, is not so much knowledge as disci- 
phne. Hence, oral instruction must not t<ke the place of 
patient study, or class recitation. However " dead" the 
book, it contains living thoughts and immortal principles, 
and the scholar must search for them as for hidden treas- 
ure : for the searching gives discipline. To fix them 
more firmly in the mind and to gain the power of exj/res- 
sion, the pupil must recite the lesson leari ed by earnest 
study. That teacher, therefore, who relies chiefly on 
oral instruction, as a means of education, robs his pupils 
of the greatest good. Let study and recitation do their 
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appropriate work, while the living voice is employed to 
impart instruction. 

" A real teacher needs no book" in giving instruction ; 
or if he uses one, he cares little what it is. He takes his 
class to the blackboard and leads them to search for prin- 
ciples — the why and the wherefore of every lesson, and 
leaves them to apply these principles to the subject be- 
fore them. The real teacher gives no more instruction 
than is absolutely necessary to enable the class to go 
along understandingly and without discouragement. 

But in one way, oral instruction may be an important 
means of discipline as well as of information. And it is 
believed that this idea has been too generally ignored by 
teachers in all our schools. 

We instruct our pupils in mathematics, philosophy and 
language. Our object is to make them accurate thinkers, 
good reasoners and interesting writers and speakers. But 
how many teachers in Vermont have aimed to make their 
pupils good hearers ? How large a number in our educated 
community are able to follow a public speaker, or appre- 
ciate his discourse ? That number is comparatively small. 
And why? Simply because they have not been taught to 
hear. But is it not important that all should acquire this 
ability ? 

To this end, let the class be required to report evei*y 
lesson of oral instruction ; let them take notes after every 
lecture delivered in their hearing and give in their own 
language, a full synopsis of the argument and facts illus- 
trating, and let this be made a prominent school exercise. 
And soon, the habit of fixed attention will be formed and 
the power to follow and understand a rapid speaker, will 
be acquired. Such an exercise costs much eflFort on the 
part of the pupil, and heace, is disciplinary and very use- 
ful. 0. 
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THE TELESCOPE* 

The telescope may be likened to a Wondrous cyclopean 
^ye, endued with Buperhuman power^ by which the as* 
tronomer extends the reach of his vision to the further 
heavens, and surveys galaxies and universes compared 
with which the solar system is but an atom floating in 
the air. The transit may be compared to the measuring 
rod which he lays from planet to planet, and from star to 
star, to ascertain and mark off the heavenly spaces^ and 
transfer them to his note book ; the clock is that marvel- 
ous apparatus by which he equalizes and divides into 
bicely measured parts a portion of that unconceived in- 
:finity of duration, without beginning and without end, in 
which all existence floats as on a shoreless and bottom- 
less sea. 

In the contrivance and execution of these instruments, 
the uttermost stretch of inventive skill and mechanical 
ingenuity has been put forth. To such perfection have 
they been carried, that a single second of magnitude or 
space, is rendered a distinctly visible and appreciable 
quantity. "The arc of a circle,*' says Sir John Her- 
schell, " subtended by one second, is less than the 200, 
000th part of the radius, so that on a circle of six feet in 
diameter, it would occupy no greater linear extent than 
1-5700 part of an inch, a quantity requiring a powerful 
microscope to be discerned at all." The largest body in 
our system, the sun, whose real diameter is 882,000 mileSf 
subtends, at a distance of 95,000,000, but an angle of lit- 
tle more than S2 ; while so admirably are the best instru- 
ments constructed, that both in Europe and America a 
satellite of Neptune, an object of comparatively incon-sid- 
crable diameter, has been discovered at a distance of 2,- 
850 millions of miles. — Everett, 
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WHAT SHALL BE DONE. 

Teachers, did you never have some little, bright-eyed, 
modest, good hearted girl come quietly to your table some 
hot afternoon and in a subdued tone of voice, with a look 
of hope and doubt pictured on her face, ask, " May Jenny 
and I go out and study under the cherry tree ? We will 
get good lessons and be sure to be in when the bell calls 
our class/' Well, if so what did you do ? Why you said 
yes, did you not? Sure you ought to have said so. Your 
better feelings said yes, and if you denied her request, it 
was because you hardened your heart. But when you 
let Jenny and Sarah go, did not half a dozen more come 
and make the same request — many who study very little 
anywhere ; and when you refused them, the reply was, 
" you let Jenny and Sarah go, I should think we might 
go." This was the bringing up point. Now what did 
you do, or rather what shall be done, in such cases ? — 
Doubtless you feel inclined to say to those who complain, 
" do as well as Jenny and Sarah, then you can have the 
same privileges," Perhaps you said, " that^s my business 
I let those go out I have a mind to." We say perliaj:s 
we trust, however you do not often make such speeches. 
You may sileoce children, but to convince them of error, 
need a little argument. It is best to show a good and 
suflScicnt reason for all acts that may be construed into 
partiality. Let it be understood that privileges follow 
good acts and obedience, and restriction, disobedience 
and wrong acts, as surely and truly as night follows the 
day. We know of no better way to. distribute rewards 
and punishments than this. 

" But is it right to allow pupils to go out and study? 
Yes. If you can properly control and manage your 
school, you had better let them all study under the shade 
Qf some tree, or in the shade of the schoolhouse, rather 
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than keep them shut up in that old dingy, filthy, narrow 
contracted miserable old building, these hot days. You 
may do more. You can hear recitations out doors. We 
liave often done this. How much interest can be infused 
into a school, by announcing that so long as we can have 
good order and perfect lessons, we will spend the time out 
doors. What scholar would not do his best under such 
circumstances. Try it, fellow teachers. You will find 
that children will love to come to school. They can then 
enjoy the cool shade and pure air, what God designed 
they should enjoy. Study becomes pleasant. Lessons 
are fifty per cent better. A happy feeling is general 
among all. You feel better yourself. 

F. A. A. 



PRACTICAL TEACHING. 



NUMBER THREE. 



r^y. 



In my last article, I spoke of a few errors in teaching readin_ 
also suggested a few essentials in forming a good mechanical read- 
er. I wish now to call attention to certain facts far more impor- 
tant, with the hope that I may be pardoned if I intrude upon 
j^round occupied by the discussion at our State Association, and 
should chance to make some statements kindred to those presented 
in the very excellent and interesting lecture by Mr. Bingham. — 
My only excuse for so doing is the fact, that but a small portion of 
our teachers were so signally favored as myself, in hearing the 
truthful views there expressed. 

There are in our schools a great number of pupils who are 
thoroughly versed in all the rules of reading, have been well and 
faithfully taught the mere theory 2^ shown in our text-books ; yet 
how very few are truly correct and fluent readers. Where lies the 
fault, is a question well worthy our consideration. I start with the 
broad assertion, that any child who possesses perfect organs of 
speech, and has ability to use them, properly, can become a good 
reader. This will require however, very close and careful atten- 
tion, skillful and thorough training, w^ith constant and long-con- 
tinued practice. A person may become a fine reader, as well as 
accurate mathematician, without a teacher, but none will deny that 
a competent instructor is an important, an invaluable aid.. Very 
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mucby therefore, depends upon the teacher, and a majoritj of tlie 
faults in our readers, maj be jastlj attributed to him. In this, as 
in nuuiy other respects, ** as is the teacher so will be the pupil.'' — 
Here too, is most forciblj manifested the truthfulness of the adage 
** like begets like." Hence, I maintain that a lack of interest on 
the part of the teacher, is the greatest hindrance in teaching read- 
ing successfully. 

If the instructor appears before his class with his attention di- 
Yid^ between the recitation, and other duties, such as solving 
probjems, or preserving proper discipline in the school room ; — 
him9elf uninterested, icattentiTe and careless — ^in vain will he look 
for that interest, zeal and enthusiasm in his class, so greatly need- 
ed r^ut if every other matter is laid aside, the school-room quiet, 
the teacher alive to his work, showing by every feature and action 
that the sentiments of the piece to be read are not only fully un* 
derstood, but actually felt, portraying from the eye the spirit, the 
soul, and breathing from the lips the language, the very thoughts 
of the author, in such a manner, as to cause to pass before the 
mind, as reality, all the scenes and incidents narrated, the pupil 
will almost of necessity, catch the inspiration, will become imbued 
with the same feelings. Now ask the child to read the same pas- 
sage, and he will do it in the same tones, with the same inflections, 
as the teacher. Thus, more true progress would be made in a 
single recitation, than by an entire term's drilling merely upon the 
rules and directions of the text-book. These are valuable in their 
proper place, but the fault is, we teach them in the wrong order. 
If we can only teach the sentiment and infuse the spirit of the 
author, in the manner stated, correct tones and inflections will 
naturally follow ; for they are simply the outgrowth of the feelings 
and the emotions. 

The only thing then, necessary after the pupil can pronounce 
the words, is to teach him to feel the subject fuUy, to grasp it, at 
sight, in all its force and effect. How can this best be done ? Edu- 
cators will of course differ, but the method which presents itself 
most forcibly to my mind is this. First imfMress upon the mind of 
he pupil the importance of becoming a good reader ; teach him to 
regard it above all other acquirements, and to bend his best ener- 
gies toward its acquisition ; show forcibly and constantly what con 
stitutes a perfect reader ; then select pieces suited to the under- 
standing of the scholar, amusing and interesting, as well as instruc- 
tive in their character ; explain the circumstances — ^if a matter of 
history, under which the words were written or spoken ; if not 
within your knowledge of history, draw upon your imagination 
and thus you will both excite the interest, and strengthen the im- 
agination of your pupil ; this done, you may if you choose, read 
the sdection before the class — and if you are yourself a 
correct reader, you have prepared your cli^ for comparative]/ 
easy and rapid progress in the true direction. If you are deeply 
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niterested yourself and succeed in interesting 70a. class, the main 
part of the task is accomplished ; the rest depends upon the judg- 
ment in selecting pieces and in conducting the recitations, so as to 
nudntain proper interest in the work. I have thus very imperfectly, 
presented a few of my own ideas, and the method which I have 
ever found successful,— in the hope that I may help arouse many 
of our teachers to a more earnest, active, and heartfelt devotion to 
this important part of their daily work. D. M.. C. 



CATCH THE SUNSHINE. 

Catch the sunshine ! though it flickers 

Through a dark and dismal cloud, . 
Though it falls so faint and feehle 

On a heart with sorrow bowed ; 
Catch it quickly! it is passing, 

Passing rapidly away ; 
It has only come to tell you 

There is yet a brighter day. 

Catch the sunshine ! though 'tis only 

One pale, flickering beam of light^ 
There is joy within its glimmering, 

Whispering 'tis not always niglit. 
Don't be moping, sighing, weeping. 

Look up ! look up like a man ! 
There's no time to grope in darkness, — 

Catch the sunshine when you can. 

Catch the sunshine ! though life's tempest 

May unfurl its chilling blast. 
Catch the little hopeful straggler ! 

Storms will not forever last. 
Don't give up, and say " Forsaken 1" 

Don't begin to say '* I'm sad !" 
Look ! there comes-a gleam of sunshine t. 

Catch it I ok ! it seems so .glad I. 

Catch the sunshine ! don't be grieving 

O'er that darksome billow there ! 
life's a sea of stormy billows, 

We must meet them everywhere... 
Pass right through them I do not tarry ; 

Overcome the heaving tide ; 
There's a sparkling gleam of sunshina: 

Waiting on the other side. 
20^ 
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(!/atch the sunshine ! catch it gladlj I 

llessenger in Hope's employ, 
Sent through clouds, through storms and hillows, 

Brining you a cup of joy. 
Oh ! then donH be sighing, weeping ; 

Life, you know, is but a span, 
There's no time to sigh and sorrow, — 

Catch the sunshine when you can. — Home Monthly, 



AN ILLINOIS TEACHER, UPON SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHEES. 

Before us is the report of the Commissioner of Public 
Schools for the County of Rock Island, Illinois. Embody- 
ing, as it does, the very excellent views of a practical 
teacher who has enjoyed an unusually successftil experi- 
ence, it possesses an interest for us rarely found in articles 
of the kind and furnishes suggestions that will be A'Blua- 
ble to the teachers of Vermont, as well as those of Illi- 
nois. 

The labors of a County Commissioner of Schools, when 
undertaken in the faithful spirit indicated by the report 
from which we make extracts, are by no means an unim- 
portant element in the progress of education among the 
masses. The gentleman referred to reports that between 
the fourth of December and the twentieth of March he 
visited seventy-three schools, spending an average of a 
half day in each. Several were visited twice. His at- 
tention was "chiefly directed to the improvement of 
school houses and grounds ; the adoption of a uniform 
series of text-books ; the purchase of school apparatus ; 
the correction of errors in teaching; raising the grade of 
teachers; awakenibg ian interest in schools among the 
people ; and to correcting such abuses and violations of 
the school-law as come under his jurisdiction." 

The subjects of " school houses and grounds*' and " uni- 
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formity of text-books iiave^ heretofore, been pretty 
thoroughly discussed in our state, and the result has 
shown a marked improvement in both the e^^raal appear- 
ance and the efficiency of the schools. We therefore, 
omit that portion of the report, although it furnishes some 
statistics of the actual condition rof the country schools 
in a prominent region of the north-west, that might be new 
to the most of our readers. 

Passing to the next subject, '' errors in teaching," we 
find many hints of universal application, too valuable to 
pass by. The writer includes under this head all '' errors 
in heating and ventilating rooms ; in the adaptation and 
arrangement of furniture ; in discipline and instruction ; 
in the neglect of professional reading ; and in classificar 
tion." After a general discussion of these points he pro- 
ceeds with the application of his views to the individual 
case. We call the particular attention of teachers to the 
following extracts, which contain hints of the most im- 
portant character, bearing practically upon the interests 
of every school room in the land. 

VENTILATION. 

The complacent indifference of teachers, parents and 
directors, to the subject of ventilation, is at once, the most 
shocking and the most barbarous evil of our schools. — 
Ventilation is the exception, not the rule. It is the com- 
mon custom to keep pupils breathing the same air, un- 
changed and unrenewed, during each half day's session. 
" Fifty scholars will use and poison every particle of pure 
air in a room 30 feet square and 9 feet high in 40 minutes," 
says Mr. Bateman. What then shall be said of those 
schools where the mercury stands at 80 degrees mid win- 
ter in the coldest place in the room ; where the poisonous 
and vapory exhalations from the body and lungs load the 
rarefied atmosphere and are condensed into rivulets upon 
the windows ; and where a red hot stove is exhausting 
all the oxygen, while every avenue of supply is religious- 
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Ijr cut off? Most of the rooms are over-heated; some, 
tanging as high as. 96® Fahrenheit. Sixty degrees fiht)tildi 
be the minimum and 70° the maacimum. 

COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS. 

Discipline and intellectual culture can only be suecese. 
fully attained, by a strict regard to the personal comfort 
of the pupils ; and it may be safely asserted that three- 
fourths of all the listlessnesS; idleness, confusion, and mis. 
chief of the school room, is directly attributable to the 
positive discomforts to which pupils are subjected; through 
gross ignorance, or carelessness on the part of the teach- 
er, of the simplest and-plainest laws of health. In one of 
the schools visited,* not one scholar (there were 25 of them) 
all being seated on the lowest benches, could, touch his 
feet to the floor. 0, the aching limbs, the w^ary bodies, 
the compressed lungs, and the dizzy efforts of those little 
brains ! Was it not a shame ? Yfet the gentleman who 
taught that school, could, by the active use of a saw and 
chisse! for a single hour, have transformed hi* room into 
a model of comfort. He could have sawed off the legs of 
the benches; and cut away the support of the upper win- 
dows, so as to lower them at will ; thus bringing the feet 
of his little disciples upon the floor, and their heads into 
pure air. Another school room, presided over by a gen. 
tleman, who, in hia early days was a graduated physician, 
was filthier than a bar-room. There , were coal ashes , cyn- 
ders, refuse food, kindling wood, coal, coats, hats, shawls, 
bonnets, dinner ba9ket<4, books, slates, and' all the para- 
phernalia of thirty five scholars scattered about the floor 
and desks ; half a dozen lar ge boys were spitting liquid 
tobacco upon the floor and stove, xoith the teacher, who was 
setting the example for them, and there was a thick coating 
of dust upon all the furniture. The visit was terminated 
only after the mercury indicated 78** and the atmosphere 
became so enervating* as to render longer stay unendura- 
ble. The first duty of the teacher should be to make> his. 
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scholars comfortable. In order to do this, he should be 
provided with some reliable test idstruments. He should 
have a hygrometer and a thermometer, and some simple 
test, as a vessel of strong lime water, to detect the pres- 
ence of carbonic acid. After these prime elements of 
comfort, heat and moisture, have been harmoniously ad- 
justed, and the best possible ventilation secured, disci- 
pline is an easy matter. Let the well splintered rods care- 
lessly thrust away or ingeniously concealed, attest how 
little these things are attended to ; and the frequent crack 
of the strap over the shoulders of the little ones, prove 
the iuiposBibility of inhaling carbonic acid without a 
struggle. There are school houses in this, as \^ell as in 
all other counties of this state, filled with stifled atmos- 
phere more dangerous than that of the poison valley of 
Java — more dangerous, because not immediately fatal in 
its effects. Children do not fall dead in it 'at once, but go 
into any grave yard, and you will find skeletons bleaching 
that would have borne the weight of many fruitful years 
but for poison valleys into which they were plunged in 
youth, and the poor dust of those whose limbs tottered 
under them, when the sun of life was jiist reaching its 
midday glory, and the night was yet far off. Is that a 
good teacher who sends a lad home at night with his limbs 
half paralized by hanging them over the edge of a bench 
too high for him, and his shoulders stooped for the weary, 
load of early consumption ? Is that a good teacher who 
keeps his scholars so oppressed with artificial heat, that 
they are feverish throughout a whole term ? No. He 
only is worthy the name of teacher, who fully understands 
the relations of matter and its properties to life, ajnd the 
harmonious proportions in which it is mingled and adapted 
to tbe perpetuation of life. 



We do not divert men from error merely by contradict- 
ing their foolish words, but by dissolving out of them the 
spirit of their errors. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

THE 8ELF-REPOBTING SYSTEM. 

Let it be remembered in the discussion of this subject, that one 
gnmd object of education is to secure the habit of self-government 

There must be in every school, a governing power based upon 
authority and vested in one person, the master. That power must 
be. absolute to direct and control in all matters effecting the interest 
of the school. But that school government which reduces every- 
thing to mere submission to the governing power, is essentiidly de* 
fective. While the teacher retains the right and ability to conliX)! 
hid pdpils, he should so mani^ as to cultivate in them the baiUt of 
se^Msontrbl. That habit onee formed, and the great object of gev-* 
ermnent is accomplished. 

Now, we maintain that the ulf-reportrng sjfstem tends to this re^ 
stdt By ai well- known law in the physical, mental and moral 
werid, any power is strengthened by iLse aud weakened by disuse^ 
That body which has had the most systematic gymnastic training! 
is the most vigorous ; that mind, or faculty of mind, which has 
been the most exercised by vigorous thinking has the most power ; 
and the moral nature of every moral being is developed and 
strengthened only by use. Arid it is equally true that self-respect 
self-confidence and self-control, qualities so essential in the charac- 
ter of every citizen under a free government, cannot be secured 
Jby mere strbnxis^ioti to arbifary power. The self-repo^ng system 
tttrows the pupil upoh his own responsibility, appeals to his sense 
of t¥jfAif arid sense of AdHor, leads to self-examinaldon aiod ihaa 
f6l:tito the hitbit of self-government. This system is cofkfidetOiaL 
Vicmld Ute teadier make his pupils deceptive'^ Let him distrust 
thiditi, let himi^ppoint over them monitors, or watch them with a 
ssiyijoicfiis eye, aid* his work is accomplished. On the other haad^ 
wodldbe cnltivate in them a conscientious regard for truth and 
4m:^.? Let 'him confide in them and rely upon them not only for 
praise-worthy deportment, but to report and correct their own mis- 
conduct. Such confidence is very seldom abused ; the want of it^ 
often works endless evil in school. 

The red question k, shaU the teacher take all the responsibility 
of hid ptipih' conduct upon himself, or leave it where it propedy 
.belongs, upon the honor, judgment and conscience of the pupib ? 
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If he take the responsibility, the pupils have only to avoid de^ctiQH 
to clear themselves ; if it rests, upon them, they learn to test thejbr , 
conduct at a higher tribunal than the authority of a master. They 
learn to act the part of men, citizens^ immortal beings. 

Again, the self-reporting syetem secures the best order, with the 
least punishment. 

And this is not a mere matter of theory with us. "We have 
subjected the two systems to a long and faithful trial and have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the verdict we do. We have found thai 
pupils are more conscientious, careful and faithful where their coii- 
dact is judged by their own sense of right ; they are much less 
liable to violate the rules of school when they know they must 
each day, give account of themselves to their teacher. And we 
have found in our experience, that the necessity of severe individu- 
al punishment has diminished just in proportion to the rigidness 
with which the self-reporting system has been enforced. Let those 
opposed to the above suggestions, give their reasons. 

A TIMELY CONFESSION. 

September 1862. 
Editor of School Journal : — 

I have been Superintendent of the common schools in thift 
town during nearly three years ; all of this time I have never 
sabscribed for the Vermont School Journal myself, (although 
through the kindness of a dear friend I have been permited to read 
it), or made very much Of an effort to induce others to do so. 

Now, dear sir, the above is my confession (rather too bad to have 
to make it^ and if you will not tell your wife of it — for if wives 
are maximus in minimis they cannot keep arcana — ^I will make 
the following promise : — If I remain in town during the remainder 
of the present school year, as I doubtless shall, I will subscribe fbr 
the School Journal myself an*l make all reasonable efforts to pro- 
cure the subscriptions of all the teachers in town and alLotbera 
that I can. 

Truly Yours, G. F* S* 

^. S. Perhaps there are other Superintendents in the Sti^, 
who would subscribe to the above, ev(^n though they may hav<^^l^«{|if. 
to confess. 

QuERiES.-^A subscriber requ>-.sts us to answer the feUoiliflg 
questions ; 
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Idt Ought we ever, in writing to a married lady, to use tfie 
husband's giren name preceeded by Mrs ? 

2d. Ought the name of the town in which we reside, or our 
post-office address, (when they are different,) to be placed before 
the date of our letters ? 

3d. What is the correct orthography of that part of ground 
wheat called hemeiy and why is it so called ? 

To the first, we will answer. As a man and his wife are onef it 
is proper to call her by his name. If it is proper to write Mr. 
John Smith, we do not see any impropriety in writing Mrs, John 
Smith. But all such titles are very improperly used by common 
consent. Mr, means Master and is properly used as a prefix to 
the name of a graduate of the Second Degree from some respectable 
College. 

Rev, should be prefixed to the names of such clergymen only 
as have been ordained. We once knew a man who on rcceiring 
a letter through the post-office, with the affix Esqr.y took his horse 
from the pasture and rode four miles, to the village, to enquire if 
he had been appointed Justice of the Peace. 

The second question is answered in a few words. If we expect 
replies to our letters, as a matter of course, we must give our cor- 
respondent the correct post-office address and it is much more 
natural to write it with the date, unless we wish also, for some 
reason, to make known our place of residence. In this case, special 
directions as to post-office address, should be given at the close of 
the letter. 

The word " kernel" seems to be nearly related to the saxon 
word cymtlj (a little corn or nut), the French word cemeau, (ker- 
nel of green walnut), the Latin cor and the Greek ker, meaning 
heart. We regard the orthography here given as correct and pre- 
sume it is so called because it means the core or heart of the seed. 

A Liberal Offer. — To every person who will send us the 
names of six new subscribers to the Vermont School Journal with 
$3, we will send the seventh volume ^ree, and every seventh volume 
for a larger number. For three new subscribers and $1,50 we will 
send volume III of the Journal free, or a copy of Gleanings from 
School Life Experience. With the low price at which the Journal 
is offered, may we not depend upon earnest efforts on the part of 
our friends to increase our subscriptions. Now is the time to set- 
tle the question whether the Journal shall survive the war. Shall 
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it live, or will the friends of our cause incur tho disgrace of letting 
it die? 

A Boarding School por Boys — for Sale. — This school 
is pleasantly and favorably located ; the building is in excellent re- 
pair and convenient for the accommodation of a family and ten 
boarders; it has a pleasant school-room well famished and suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate forty pupils. Tiiis property will be 
sold, in part on time, and at a reasonable price. For particulars 
enquire at this office. 

Town & Holbrook's Progressive SERiEa^.^— Wo call at- 
tention to this series of Text Books as advertised in our Journal. 
These are books of rare merit ; books that will bear examination 
and have stood the test of the sehooWoom. They are in us<i 
already in more than two-thirds of all New England schools and 
seem to be finding their way into the other third. When a change 
ihall be desirable in Vermont, (where these books are not already 
used), we recommend the introduction of Town & Holbrook's 
series. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 

The Graded School ; By Wm. H. Wells, A. M., Supt. Pub 
lie Schools, Chicago; A. 8, Barnes & Burr, New York. 

This is a book of 200 pages by one of thtf wisest and most gift- 
ed educators in our country, and upon a subject the most important 
to the interest of our schools. The Graded is the only true sys- 
tem, and if this book, as it claims, presents a Graded Course of 
Study combining the best elements of the different systems adopted 
in Chicago, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinati, and St. 
Louis, it is truly valuable. Every Teacher and school officer 
should own a copy. 

The Atlantic Monthly. — October No. is on our table as 
fresh and inviting as ever. Contents, Autumnal Fruit ; David 
Gaunt ; Euphorion ; House Building ; Mr. Axtell ; Leamington 
Spa ; Sanitary condition of the Army ; An Arab Welcome ; Eliza- 
beth Sara Sheppard ; Resources of the South ; The Battle Au- 
tumn of 1862. 

Send $2,50 to this office and we will forward a copy of the At- 
lantic and Vermont School Journal to any address f^r one year. 

The American Journal op Science and Arts. — This 
valuable Journal is published the first of every second month, at 
New Haven, Ct., by Professors B. (and B. jr.,) Silliman and 
James D. Dana, in connection with Professors Gray, Agassiz 
and GiBBS. Price $5 per year. 
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HABFEB8 New Monthly for October is received. The con* 
tributors for the present number are Robert JS, Coleman^ Geo. W^ 
CurtiSf Marian G. Evans, James G. Fuller, Alfred IT. Guernsey, 
Alice B. Haven, J, T. HeadJy, Benson J. Lossing, 2). M. Mubek, 
Kate J. Neefy, K E. PrescaUy Samuel T. Prince, Anthony Trol- 
lope. 

We will furnish this Magazine and the Yermppt School Journal^ 
one year, for $2,50. 

The Continental Monthly is one of the best of its kind. 
Price $3 per year, postage prepaid, or cheaper to clubs. Address 
J. R. Gilmore, 532 Broadwaj New York. 

Godey's Lady's Book for October is a "rare and rich num- 
ber, both in illustrations and reading matter." Address Louis A, 
Godsy, Philadelphia. 

Arthur's Home Magazine for October is elegantly embellish- 
ed and attractive every way. For $2,50, we will furnish it one 
year with a copy of the Vermont Journal. 

Peterson's La.dibs Natiokal Magazine has come with its 
usual variety and attractiveness. Only $2 a year. Send for it to 
C. J. Peterson, Philadelphia. 

Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer No. IV., is on our table. 
It is a historical Magazine, embracing a digest of the history of 
each town, civil, educational, religious, geological and literary. 
Edited by Miss Ahhy Maria Hemenway, Ludlow. This number 
embraces a part of Caledonia county, and is embellished by a 
fine engraving of ex Governor Fairbanks. Miss Hemenway de- 
serves a liberal patronage for the valuable service she is rendering 
Vermont. 

The Home Monthly is devoted to home education, literatuise 
and religion. It is always interesting and safe for family reading. 

The Ne>v England er is published in the months of January, 
April, July and October, by Wm. L. Kings ley. New Haven, Ot. 
This is a valuable Quarterly and deserves a liberal patronage. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, have published 
Geo. Francis Train's " Down Fall of England," and Archbishop 
Hughes " Civil War in America." Complete in one volume* 
Price 10 cents. 

Patriotic Song Book. — A superior collection of choice 
tunes and Hymns, written and composed for the times. Sold at $8 
j)er hundred, by Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York. 

Choice New Music. — '* We are coming Father Abraham six 
hundred thousaud more ;" " I hear sweet voices singing," '• RaUy 
round your flag boys." Published by Horace Waters 481 Broad* 
way, Now York. 

The Maine Teacher has not been received at this office for 
several months. We fear some evil has befallen this excellent 
Journal. Has it gone to the wa^r J It had better stay at home 
to defend thei iS^ate. 
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CLASSICAL STUDIES.— THEIR RELATIONS TO 
COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Br BEV, C. E. FEERIS. • 

Concluded. 

The second part into which the subject given me nat- 
urally divides itself, is its practical a^speds for our Teach'^ 
era. From what has been said, will be seen the general 
estimation in which I hold classic culture. Holding this 
high view of it in mind, every scholar and still more 
every teacher will make it a constant endeavor to re- 
alize its advantages. 

But it is not practicable to insist that every teacher 
in the common schools shall be classically educated, much x' 
less that every scholar in these schools shall study the 
ancient classics. Nor is this essential in order that all 
may derive advantages from classical study. Culture is 
transmitted from teacher to pupil, as qualities of blood 
from parent to child. The child takes the blood one de^ 
gree further removed from the old stock, yet it will be 
none the less genuine, and in some cases scarcely less 
pure. The teacher, if his culture be pure, cannot fail to 
impress it on his pupils.' His words, his sentences, his 
tones will show it. So also will his logic and rhetoric, 
and his opinions and his philosophy and politics and re- 
ligion are very likely to be toned, and his expression of 
them modified by his culture. 

The practical question often arises, as to how &r the 
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teacher aad the guardians of our schools should encour- 
age pupils to study the classics. In the departments of 
mathematics and philosophy the question does not admit 
of mu,ch difference of opinipn,; the pupil needs to be put 
on the genuine classic track at the outset, and, so far aft 
h^ goes in elementary study, he should be held to that 
track, from Numeration upwards. Mathematical text 
books should be adopted with chief referenqe to their 
scientific, selected, classical character, as fitted to carry 
thQ pupil upward, along the regular ascending scale of 
pure mathematics. 1 have little confidence in the text 
books that are prepared to simplify and make easy and 
attfactiver these studies. Yea,, if I told the whole truth, 
I should say I loathe and despise them. The most healthy 
attraction is the pleasure derived from apprehending a 
truth, or solving a problem. The profit to be acquired is 
mainly derived from the strength gained by exertion. 
Anything that demands less strength, diminishes the prof- 
its. Besides, the rapid advance claimed from the use of 
simplified books, is commonly only advaope in the book, 
not in science. Two lads may stand before a platform 
two feet in perpendicular height, the one chooses to as- 
cend it by walking an inclined plane of 20 feet, the other 
by a vigorous effort, stands upon it with one leap, and 
finds himself all the more elastic and strong for the effort; 
but the other may boasti that he has climbed ten times at 
far. 

So in. philosophy, the best text books are not the sim- 
plest and the easiest, but the soundest^ and those which 
give the definitions and principles in the fewest and at 
the same time clearest words. We are more likely to 
fi:nd these desiderata in the old authors than in the new, 
or in the old authors edited by those who have studied 
them thoroughly with the aid of others. 

The study of languages involves other principles, and 
should be recommended by other considerations, except 
80 far as our own tongue is studied as a clasi^ic. Moderu 
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Ifiagiiages are studied partly for use and partly for disci- 
(4iiie. So &.r as thej are needed for the practical pnrpo- 
•es of life, these purposes may properly determine who 
shall simdy them. The modern languages may be studied 
by those who need to use them. But the dead languages 
are chiefly studied as a means of culture and discipline. 
Sometimes modern languages are studied for the same 
purpose. But to make a foreign language, whether a 
dead language or a spoken one, useful for discipline, it 
must be pursued so far as to ^ia a critical knowledge of 
it, of its philosophical structure, and its nicer idioms. 
This cannot be done by ordinary scholars in less than sev* 
oral years of study. So as a generaJ thing, all study that 
is pursued for a less time than this is time wholly or part- 
ly wasted. At least such time can be better employed 
upon the study of one's native tongue, or of sciences 
written in it As a general thing I would discourage the 
study of the dead languages, unless they are to be pur- 
sued as far as is usually done in our highest colleges. 
The same advice would I give in reference to the study 
of French, Spanish, Italian, or German languages, unlesa 
for a person who seeks the advantage a limited knowl- 
edge of these would give in he study of the- professions, 
$s in medicine or law, wherein foreign terms often occur. 
The smattering of ancient or modern languages which 
the common schools or academtea often give, because to 
study them is popular, or will add to the teacher's profits, 
is usually a mere waste of time. The profit does not 
eorae till after a course of protracted and severe study, 
A critical study of some of the standard, or, if you please 
so to call it, classical literature of our own language, 
would more increase the knowledge of the student, and be 
more productive of valuable culture. 

The third part of my subject may be called the legal 
aspect of it, or bow should our educational statutes re- 
gard the relation of classical studies to the common 
schools? 
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From the view I hare taken, it will be seen tbst the 
nelaAioii between the higher and the lower cultiire ia very 
intimate. AH soUd education^ and all gennine culture 
mnnt be derived, directly or indirectly, from elaasiei^ 
«tndj. The relation is very nmoh like that<^ the qpriof 
to the broad riv^^ and the ooean. The one cannot exist 
without the other. There is a perpetual current tfaed; runs 
the circnit of them all. Stop this circuit and all wgbU 
cease to exist, or become stagnant or corrupt. Stop the 
springs and the rills that run from them, and the rivei's 
asid the ocean would become dry. Annihilate the ocean, 
and all the broad expanse of waters, and there could be 
no evaporation to form the clouds, no clouds to drop rain 
to fill the springs, and the fountains would cease to bub- 
ble up their clear and liquid streams. So if we should 
shut up all our common schools, the scholars would not 
be found to fill our colleges. At most we should be re- 
duced to a few classical schools, and the students in these 
would become as in the middle ages, a body of recluses, 
with little intercourse among tbe people, influencing them 
only through their fears and superstitions, mid having no 
elevating power over the masses. Shut up all our colle- 
ges, and no pure culture and sound education will de- 
scend to the academies and through them to the common 
schools and femilies of the land. Thus culture would be 
lost, scholarly ambition would die out, sound literature 
would find a hiding place in old musty libraries, U!^efal 
and elevating teachers would not be raised up, and the 
school houses would close one after another, and igno- 
rance would overshadow the laud, with all its perilous 
train. To maintain the common schools, and popular in- 
telligence, colleges and classical education are a n^cessUjf. 
If the State would take a broad view, and a generous 
cour;se of action it would encourage equally, by its over- 
sight, and by liberal support in funds, three grades: 
oommon schools, academies and collegs. Por each of 
these the plan of the early Fathers of Vermont provided. 
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Subsequent legislation and the fnnds of the State har^ 
dooe little except for the cominon school. But the Sfiate 
owes a debt of deep and lasting gratitude to those noble 
and generous citizens who have, out of their private be- 
neficence and personal interest, supplied its lack of care 
for the academies and colleges, from which comes the 
vital and elevating influences, which prevent the cominon 
schools from languishment and death. 



THE STUDY OP LATIN IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

It is very generally believed that no place should be 
given to the classics in common schools. It is said there 
is no time for them, and that ia mere smattering such as 
can be got in six or nine months, is of no real value. Ad' 
mitting that only six or nine months time can be giveir 
them, we propose a few suggestions in favor of introduo 
ing, at least, the study of the Latin language. 

The objection lies against a wrong idea of 
t1»e purpose of education, and against imperfect teacV 
isg of the language. If •it is the only purpose of the 
commoQ school to teach how to read, write, and ciphsF, 
with perhaps m little history and geography, and to store 
the mind with a few facts in addition, that is one thing. 
If it is the purpose besides this to awaken the mind, to 
rouse a . spirit of thoughtful inquiry, to give a careful 
knowledge and practice in the use of English words, usd 
to secure just habits of thinking, that the scholar may go 
forth with something of genuine character, as well as the 
mere ability to do certain things and repeat certain lessons 
from memory, that is quite another thing, and will justify 
the study of the classics o^r of anything else that slmH 
produce such an effect. If teachers are not coiapeteot 
to give thorougli instruction in the classics, as few now 
are^ the demand will create a supply. The college must 
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iurniBh them to * the academy, and the academy to the 
common school. And here it is not quaniiiy but qualUy 
that is needed. The teacher that has studied rightly, and 
read in the right manner but ten pages of Latin, should 
be able to teach those ten pages in the right wa}'. The 
old method of skimming over volumes and then if ever 
going back to look up carefully and critically all the par- 
ticulars, is going by. True instruction in Latin, is not to 
bear the the scholar decline " hie," or " amo," or repeat 
rules from memory, as some of us old teachers did in our 
boyhood, sadly enough, but from the first, the lesson in 
Latin is a lesson of Etymology, English as much as Latin, 
a lesson of history or morals ; — a means of awakening a 
truelively interest in study. A halfhour may often be spent 
on a single word, or a brief sentence with the greatest 
profit, and important facts atid principles lodged in a 
young mind that shall never be forgotten — vrntas of 
thought thrown open never more to be closed up. In all 
this the practical teacher will of course adapt his language 
and illustration to the capacity of the bcholar, ahd will 
carry out the details accordingly. But no scholar old 
enough to begin Latin at all, is incapable of some degree 
of general incerest in the subject, if the teacher have the 
skill to call it forth. We would not, however, set those 
who cannot pursue the study beyond the common school, 
to studying Latin, till they are from twelve to fifteen years 
of age, so making it one of the higher studies in the 
proper sense of the word. It Would then hold much the 
same place that grammar does, and would be the best sort 
of grammar, the best means of acquiiing a true know^Iedge 
of the principles of grammar, English no less than Latin, 
Let us take a few words to sht w in part the method — 
in part, because the limits of this paper will not allow an 
exhaustive treatment of even a few words. Take the 
phase '* juralegesque," *' jura" from" jus," root "jur,'' the 
" r " dropped before the nominative terrain ition '' s," aa 
in the Greek language. Let us look at two points only, 
the meaning of the word and its English derivations. It 
means constitutional law or right — law as embodied in 
the forms of the state, a national government — as opposed 
on the one hand to " Fas," natural right, natural justice, 
independent of mere power of law or constitution, as ari 
inherent principle in human nature — a witness therefor 
to the original integrity of our moral nature ; and on the 
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other hand, to '• Lex," a legal enactment, made according 
to the corstitution, or'the will of the r'uling power. Here 
opens an opportunity for quite a lessOn on morals and the 
nature of government. 

By the addition of the letter ''o"'to the root We have 
"''•Juro,'" which means etymologically-^I take an oath to 
promote the laws of the land, in the interest of the con- 
stitutional order of society — the only kind of oath ever 
admissible. Etymology is eminently mordl in its teach- 
ing. Again "Judex," Knglish, " Jndge," the compound of 
"jus" and " dico" means one who spealts the law, admiti- 
isters law. Now from "jus," pnd these two Latin deriva- 
tives, we have not less than one hutidred and fiity English 
words including in their combinations with the various 
prefixes, as ab, ad, con, in, and others. Now shall we 
have an accurate, truthful conception of the full meaning 
of these words, without a knowledge of the root? Other- 
"wise they will be more or less forms, mere sounds void of 
real content, labels tacked on to certain things, rather 
than expressive to our minds of the things themselves. 
We can never use language with real force, unless our 
words are full of dbntent for our own minds. Hence no 
study compares with this thorough mastery of the words 
we employ, as a means of securing a hearty English style. 

We shall pass over the other word more briefly. — 
" Leges," root "leg," from the verb " lego" by the addition 
of the noun ending " s," made "lex." This word has a 
historical value. It carries us back beyond the time of 
printing and published forms of laws, to a period when a 
law, as a special enactment of the governing power was 
read or stated to the popular assembly. This law was 
some particular act the ruling power had ch/)8en for the 
people. A large number of derivatives from this word 
will at once present themselves " Que," " lege^que," why 
" que," rather than " et?" Because of the intimate logi- 
cal connection between the laws and the constitution in 
accordance with which they are made. No Latin writer 
would say " Leges juraque ;" that would be bad logic. To 
use the conjunction "et" would put them on a level as 
coordinate, and might in some cases be allowable, but the 
natural order is the one first given. 

We will cite but two other words, as significant of the 
nioral sentiments of the Romans, better than volumes to 
one who would understand the moral basis of Roman life ; 
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" Virtus" and " Mores.'' " Virtus/' virtue, or, more truly, 
manliness. This was the Boman conception of virtue, 
simply what belonged to a man as such, never rising to 
the Christian conception of man as responsible to wA. 
We have a feeling of the inadequacy of the word virtue 
to express the highest conception of worth, and in the 
better moral moods of society, it is little used. Of a 
similar sense is the word '' mores" from '' mos," a custom. 
The Boman notion of morals, of moral character, was then 
only conformity to the customs of men of note, to good 
usage so to speak. These two words then open to us an 
interior view of Boman life and character. These speci- 
mens will show in some degree, at least, the value and the 
use that may be made of Latin in the hands of a good 
teacher , even in the common school. K. o. c. . 



TflS! SOLDIER TO HIS CHILDREN. 
Vfeitlen in oamp, after a battle, by a soldier to his dul^ren at hotM* 

Dartihgs, I am we&ry pining : 

Shadows fall across my way ; 
I can hardly see the lining 
Of the cloud-^the silver lihing, 

Tunning darkness into day. 

I am weary of the sighing, 

Moaning, wailing through the air ; 

Breakinff hearts, in anguish crying 

For the lest ones— ^or the dying ; 
iSobbing anguish of despair. 

I atli wfe^iy 6f the fighting ; , 

Brothers red with brothers' gore. 
Only that the y^rong we*re fighting — 
lV«M"attd H(m^9 battle fightling— ^ 
I wouM draw my swdrd no more. 

I am pining, dearest, pining 

For your kisses on my check ; 
For your dear arms round me twining ; 
^or yoar soft eyes on me shining; 

For your loved words* darlings-^speak ! 
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Tell me, in your earnest prattle, 

Of the olive branch and dove ; 
Call me from the cannon's ratde ; 
Take my tboa^hCs away from battle ; 

Fold me in your dearest love. 

DnrUn^rs, I am weary pining ; 

Shadows fall across my way ; 
I can hardly see the lining 
Of the cloud — ^the silver lining. 

Turning darkness into day. — Boston TVanecripi, 



THE RELATIONS OP SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
TO EACH OTHER. 

*' Subscribe for the ' School Journal V Wliy, really, I 
don't know as I care to take it. It is intended chieflj 
ibr the promotion of the interests of Common Schools, I 
believe ; I am teaching in an Academy ; I shall not need 
the * Journal/ I thank you I" 

" Ah I the * chool Journal 1' Yes, the Principal of my 
school sent me a few copies, but they did not particularly 
interest me. I prefer something of a higher literary 
merit, like the Atlantic Monthly." 

" Of course, your * Journal' must be well suited to* 
young teachers in country schools, but 1 have had ex-, 
perience in a higher grade of schools ; I do not think it 
will be of any service to me /" 

" Really now, I think we should not be very much in- 
terested in the ' School Journal' at our Seminaiy. 

It's a different sort of thing, you know, a Seminary 
from a Public School. No ; 1 do not care to subscribe for 
it. The teachers of the Public Schools ought to read 
such a journal ; we see how much they need it I" 

" Write for the ' School Journal ?' What in the world 
can /say to common school teachers? I, who never was 
in a common 9chool in xfiy liie ? I can't think of anything 
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BO humdrum, Mr. Editor, and my ambition does not roUBe 
as I picture mj pen illumining the pages of au Educa- 
tional Journal. Tiiere are scribblers enough who aro 
always glad to preserve their moss-grown, worn-out ideas 
within the pages of some fossilized magazine, but my pen 
does not crave such distinction I" 

And so on, to the end of the chapter that illustrates the 
forms of excuses met as we solicit subscriptions and con^ 
tributions to the * Journal.' 

All will recognize this spirit, this want of sympathy in the 
public school by one class of teachers and a consequent 
want of interest in the higher institution by the other. 

But any teacher m ly, in 0113 moment, see whence one of 
the greatest hindrances of his work arises; from this sep* 
aration of relations which ought to be held as indivisible. 
Every school is dependent upon some other school. The 
standard of every teacher is influenced by the standard 
and efforts of some previous teacher of his present pupils, 
so that if he have the charge of thirty scholars, he is 
probably disturbed from the even tenor of his way, by 
the teaching of at least fifteen pedagogues, from whose 
influences his charge has been gathered. 

The common pchool sends candidates forth to knock at 
the doors of the Seminary and College; and these, filled 
up from the ranks of the f »rmer, afe therefore the same 
dass of material as the District Sch^*o1, and in proportion 
as the teacher of the preparatory school has been a faith- 
ful and skilful teacher^ will be the advance of the class in 
the higher department. There must, therefore, be sym- 
pathy of interests bet>^een the classes of teachers. He 
of the common school must feel that the highest educa- 
tional interests rest wich him, as much as with the Princi- 
pal of a College. It is far more amiss to fail in the com- 
mon school coarse of study, and send out into the world, 
or into our higher schools, bad readers and spellers, false 
principles of grammar and incorrect habits of study, than 
to turn out a half-formed, superficial scliolar with a Diplo- 
ma and College Degree. 
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But the teacher of the primary school should be recog^ 
liized by the fraternity in advanced departments for 
whom be works, as a fellow worker. There should be in 
the latter, for this reason, a better understanding of the 
common school, so that hy knowing the school they may be 
aible to help the scholar. 

It would benefit our whole school system vastly, if al! 
the teachers, in the littfe school — houses up and down in 
the land, would remember they are working for othei^ 
schools and other teachers, either for good or ill, as some 
previous ones have wrought for themselves wisely or u&- 
wisely, ad the case may be. 

There is bo way to establish this community of iuter^ 
ests and the reciprocal relatioiis between teachers of all 
grades, without the medium of a School Journal, whose 
pa'ges are open to all, and which sets forth the interests 
of aU schools as one interest. An enlightened messenger, 
cirCiilating through all ranks in society, it should open 
the eyes of all teachers to the wants of the profession and 
the needs of the people, also teaching the mass of the 
people to Undel'stalid their schools and the efforts and 
needs of their servants, the instructors of the same ; 
l)ringing a-l teachers and all classes of the community 
into sympathy of feeling and concert of action. 

Let us hope such may be the influence of our own 
" Journal" that we shall soon cease to hear in our beloved 
utate, self gratuhitory speeches from one class of schools 
and invidious comments from the other, and to see any 
separation of interests, any secession oi one class from the 
established union of hearts and hands in this great work ! 

Dot. 



A Good Rule and Old. — Avoid all high flown language. 
The plainest Anglo-Saxon words are the best. Never use stiite . 
when legs will do as well. 
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SCHOOL HOUSES. 

NUJiBER YI. THEIB FURNISHING. 

We come now to notice another important item in tfaft 

furnishing of our school-houses. 

The requisite here referred to relates to such proviB- 
ioDS as may be hdpfid in the etudy of Natural Hietory. Il 
is with some hesitatiou that this topic is broached, since 
all tuition oi the young in this direction, has been 
neglected, or at least, regarded as uncalled for, ii 
not useless, in our common schools. The importance 
of the matter, however, constrains to a few BUggBstioa» 
upon the point in question. These are thrown out w 
hints — with the more confidence and freedom, from the 
fact that some of the most judicious friends of education 
in Vermont, have looked upon the introduction of the 
«tudy of Natural History into our schools with favor; and 
since a thorough acquaintance with this branch of knowl- 
edge, must be of immense benefit to the great mass of our 
citizens, and would perhaps contribute, more than anythig 
else, to the development of the internal resources of the 
state. It is, indeed, desirable that each have some knowl- 
edge of rockSy and, first of all, of those occurring in the 
neighborhood in which he lives. The term rocks, 
being usually understood to embrace not only formations 
of solid stone, but also those of earthy matter^ and all the 
other materials which go to make up the crust of the 
earth; an acquaintance with thr m is of great impoc^ance, 
if we would have a proper estimate of that, on which we 
daily tread, and to which we sustain close relations in life. 
This must be evident, since such an acqunintance com- 
prises in itself a knowledge of the nature and constitu- 
ents of the soils which compose our hills and valleys, as 
well as of the minerals and metals found in the bowels of 
the earth, and usually imbedod in the masses forming our 
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Uplands and monntain&. And much of value connected with 
this department of knowledge, may be readily learned in 
childhood in every district, if the attention of the 
pnpil be early directed to the subject, and a little time 
devoted by the teachers of the common school to a famil** 
iar elucidation of the points of most moment connected 
with studies of this kind. 

Each one, also, needs some acquaintance with plants, 
vxd especially with such as are found in his own vicinity. 
In order to do this, it is not absolutely necessary for him 
to master all that pertains to botany, as a science. While 
auch knowledge is in many respects requisite, in order to 
a full understanding of the subject in qnestiou, stiU, even 
without this insight, much important information respect- 
ing vegetable products may be acquired by every child; 
much useful information, in regard to the names, growth 
and structure of plants; much useful information indeed, 
which will be a source of continual pleasure and of great 
advantage, in the advancing years of life. A vast amount 
of valuable knowledge, desirable on its own account and 
in view of its applications, may be easily imparted by any 
competent instructor either with or without the use of 
a text-book. On any such subject, indeed, a book of 
reference is of great assistance, a class-manual, oflen an 
iavaluable help, if not relied upon too much. 

When, however, the teacher is master of his subject, in- 
straciion by word of mouth whether he adhere to a par- 
rttonlartreaties or not, is more likely toawaken enthusiasm. 
,J9ut this may be attained by either course, and it is this 
which rivets the attention, and rouses the energies of 
thought. Whatever be the method, then, a great good 
18 in the way to be secured, when the attention of the 
yonng is simply arrested, and their minds are so fixed 
upon the vast domain whieh lies before them in the vege- 
table world, as to lead to their careful observation of its 
manifold beauties and countless wonders. 
Again, every one should £iave some knowledge of ant- 
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mala, and of those, ia particular, with wbtcb he is wont 
daily to meet. It is well for the child, not only to know 
their names, but also to get an insight into their habits 
and organization. No one is hurt by having a clear dis* 
cernment of the part, which the creatures around bim are 
intended to play in the economy of existence. So the 
young, in learning what pertains to the forms of animated 
nature with which they have most to do, may also be Jed 
on with interest and by easy gradations to a thorongh 
knowledge of some of the most important facts connected 
with the whole animal kingdom. And to all this familiari- 
ty with insects, with fishes and reptiles, with birds and 
quadrupeds, in their own town and country, and througb^ 
out the world, most children may be readily iutroduced| 
without a vast expenditure of time. Such researchea, 
too, when once well begun, will be likely to be carried on 
during the remainder of their earthly existence. Only 
let the minds of the young be opportunely ccdled to these 
objects, and they will become so engaged in investiga- 
tions of this kind, as to prosecute them with life-long 
enthusiasm and advantage. In this way a spirit of en- 
quiry may be awakened, which will not soon die. Coe-v 
nected with this, a vast amount of knowledge may b# 
imparted to a whole school by any instructor, who will 
suitably prepare himself, and devote a Httle time daily te 
an exposition of such matters of interest in thje animal 
kingdom, as are suited to the capabilitiea of the child. 

This, however, suggests the desirableness of an ac- 
quaintance with fosail remains. All need some knowledge 
of the relics^ which, liaving been preserved in the crust 
of the earth, have come down from a former generation, 
and tell us what minerals prevailed, what races of planti 
and animals inhabited the globe, before wo came npon the 
ttage of action. A searching after those objects of iLter% 
,«8t in Natural History, which way bo found in every 
Beighborhood, legitimately introducea us into this field of 
tuquiry., Xt lea^ds to an acquaintance, not only with miii 
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f rals, plants and animals as they are now, but also with 
them as they were in the remote past, in other words, to 
that branch of scientific research, which is termed geolo- 
gy. In a, certain sense, the surface of every region is 
made up of what existed, and performed important func- 
tions on tho earth,, previously to the present. As all have 
xnore or less to do with the soil and rocky masses, which 
are thus composed of the wreck of former continents, and 
contain the ren\ains of living creatures which once flour- 
ished and in passing away prepared for the present state 
of thingi^, each i;ieeds to gain such knowledge of them as 
his circumstances will allow, if he would rightly under- 
stand the earth as it now is. A judicious reference to 
points of this sort„ on the part of the teacher, will lead 
the pupil to a familiarity which the various formations 
constituting the crust of the globe, with the mineral sub- 
stances, as well as the vegetable and animal structures^ 
which are formed in it, with the nature and constituents 
©f the soil, from which all our food directly or indirectly 
springs, and thus to a knowledge of many things, with 
the uses of which it is of vast importance that all be ac- 
quainted. 

Now, that which every school-room needs, in order to 
the realization of these important ends, is help towards 
the formation of a cabinet of Natural History, A few con- 
veniences relating to this, will greatly facilitate the study 
t>f nature amongst the young. The successful prosecu- 
tion of enquiries of this kind cannot usually be made 
without a coUection, comprising more or less of those ob- 
jects of interest, some of which are readily found in every 
neighborhood. Such, indeed, as make no collection of 
specimens illustrative of Natural History, are not Bkely, 
and seldom attempt to push their investigations very far. 
With a vievsr to the advancement of enquiries of this kind^ 
there is accordingly, a^ demand for several articles in ths 
fhrnishing of our school-rooms, which do not ordinarily 
Feceive attention. These need be at first only of th% 
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Biraplest construction — a few rfielves, draws or casetf 
which being procured at trifling expense will serve as 
the safe repository of whatever objects of a natural, his- 
torical kind may be collected by the teacher and his pu- 
pils. If, at the start, a single set of shelves- be specially 
devoted to such a purpose, If it be understood that those 
who have charge of our schools are expected to prepare 
themselves to give some instruction, orally or otherwise, in 
these great branches of knowledge., and if tlrey be en- 
couraged resolutely to be set about the work, a taste for 
Natural History will soon make its appearance in every 
neighborhood, and a new impulse be given to a depnrtment 
of enquiry, which tends, more than almost any other, to 
benefit the whole community, by leading to the discovery 
of the hidden wealth of our hills, the intelligent cultivation 
of the soil, the skilful application of honest industry, and 
thus to the profitable employment of the great natural re- 
sources of our State. J. B. P, 



INTELLECT TO ORDER- 

If teaching alone, the mere imparting of instmctioi], 
formed the' burden of the teacher's labor, the. profession 
might still entail unlimited responsibility and arduous toil, 
but these accompanied by their own compensating results; 
would, nevertheless, render it a sustaining and satisfying 
profession. 

" If" ? exclaims the boarding school graduate, just about 
to launch upon the " untried waste" of perils in an " assist' 
ant's " bark ; who deems che hardships of the career to have 
been overcome in the struggle to " prepare for teach- 
ing," '^ Has a teacher not enotigh to do in giving in- 
struction to classes, and in the preservation of the gen- 
eral order of the school ? Is something more [required 
of us?'' 
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^' More^ aye, much more," we may answer. And chief 
among the duties tacitly embraced in the role of every 
teacher, is thid imposing one, the manu&cture of InteUect 

Every scbool-room may perhaps be illumined by the 
presence of one or two of those gifted ones who walk by 
their own mental light, and Under the inspiration of that 
intellectual power, sweep on from principle to principle, 
gleaning in the pleasant valleys of general intelligence, 
delving in the deep recesses of hidden wisdom, or strain- 
ing every nerve to win the lofty summits of immortal 
thought. But our classes are not composed of such pu- 
pils. In th^se, the nonrintdlectual form the majority ; 
those commonplace boys and girls, who, the more closely 
they are studied, prove remarkable for nothing in partic- 
ular ; whose eyes have never sparkled with the visions of 
a richly-stored imagination, whose &ces have not been 
lighted up by the play of thought or the inspiration of 
genius, but who, like unripe fruit, are neither one thing 
or the other, awaiting the operation of external influences 
and the development of internal forces to testify what 
they shall be. 

And it is a noticeable fact that the expectations regard- 
ing this majority of our pupils are not a whit behind those 
entertained for the genius and the brilliant intellect. 
Few parents and friends are prepared to see one in whom 
they are interested fall behind any other in the same 
class. It is invariably held as the fault of the teacher, 
the result either of neglect, partiality or incompetency. 
And in all examinations of pupils, whether public or pri- 
vate, it is understood that there must be bo failure from a 
common standard. A few may rise above that standard, 
but none must &11 below it. 

What, then shall we do with this dull, sheepish boy, 
whose sun-burnt hair falling over his eyes, shades a fore- 
head in which the perceptive faculties are wholly unde" 
veloped ? What, with that restless girl whose physical 
activity, and pleasaut ways render her an object of inter-* 

22 
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est and a leading spirit of mischief iit the* school, bat 
whose powers of concentration, investigation and analysis 
are not sufficient to give her a position in any class ? 

This is the practical point reached by every teacher. 
And the only answer to these questions ie, " We must set 
ourselves to making " bricks without straw," or we must 
first prepare our straw, — we muit manufacture Intellect." 
If not intellect of the genuine sort, yet something that 
will act in its stead and pass with the world for sterling 
coin. Nor is this so irreverent a suggestion as some may 
be inclined to assume. For education not only develops 
the real capacities of the individual, but imparts qualities 
which will admit of being impressed into his service to 
accomplish what Nature failed to make sufficient provis- 
ion for. Neither are we to infer that this appendix to the 
natural abilities is limited to the favored few. Our variou* 
circles in society, and all the important positions in life 
are filled by persons who lay some claim to superiority of 
ability and attainment. Every man is remarkable for 
something, and he assumes, especially, to be a knomng 
man. He possesses eminently the power to judge criti- 
cally the administration- of the government under which 
he enjoys distinguished privileges, to criticize the military 
career of our ablest generals, their conduct of campaigns, 
and' their management and movement of large armies, and 
to give opinions upon books and authors indiscriminately, 
as well as to find frequent fault with the best ideas of ed- 
ucators, and the working of the mos^ complete 'systems^ 
in our schools. Now are we to suppose that all these 
men and women about ue, editors, professors, teachers, 
lawyers, Ac, were all- the" shining^lights" of the school 
room, in their juvenile days ? Nay, somebody has fur- 
nished the society about us with intellects to order ; and 
-society and its interests demand of all practical instruc- 
tors, not only the cultiv^ion of the brilliant intellects that 
eccasionally stray into the schoolroom, but wherever 
these are wanting, the maciiifactvFe of a good, substantial 
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article, that will endure " the wear and tear" of life, and 
suffice for all its duties and exigencies. 

And such is the measure of success often achieved in 
this line, that the manufactured or educated intellect 
excels the more showy endowments of genius, in efficient, 
well-applied effort, and in maintaining » healthy balance of 
character. 

This obligation of the teacher renders the process of 
'* preparation for teaching" of which so many speak so 
lightly, a work of infinite effort outside the class-room and 
the library. Of the branches of study in which extraor- 
dinary professorships ought to be instituted for the 
purpose of making teadiers, the most important are, self- 
knowledge, the study of human nature, the comprehension 
of the workings of the youthful nature, particularly those 
of mischievous youth, and sympathy with the inconsid- 
erate and ignorant. We want a vast improvement in this 
respect in the fitting of teachers, the majority of those 
now filling the highest seats in the profession, having no 
just apprehension of the particular thing needed. 

But even though there ought to be an upward move- 
ment in this respect, do parents realize what kind of work 
teachers are even now effecting for their families ? 

Do they ever see the naked trutih that there was no 
mental power in their households, until the school abso- 
lutely made it and the teacher foreed it upon individual 
pupils? If this were seen by our good friends, the law- 
yers, doctors, merchants, <kc., who depend on us to 
breathe the spirit of life into the children that are to form 
the adornment of their homes and the solace, and perhaps 
support, of their own declining years, tiiey would come 
forward to the support of every effort made to promote 
this work, whether it be a system of the State or the 
measure of a single teacher. 

When parents feel that the teacher makes the respectd- 
biKfy of the family ; when society acknowledges what it 
oir^g to the profession pedagogic) by which all its omar 
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ments have been polished ; when the teacher 10 known, 
and knows himself, as the maker oftht InieUect of the land, 
then will he fnlfiU his high ideal of what he must be and 
doy and the path in which he walks will be no longer 
hedged np by the fretful growth of narrow ideas and cul- 
pable neglect Dot* 



EDITORIAL DEPABTMENT. 

OuB HoMS OuARD. — The Women of Vermont are otrr 
Home Ouard. Seventeen thousand of our men, young 
l^nd middle aged men, the bone and sinew of the State, 
have gone to the War } hare gone to fight for the rights 
and blessings of free goTemment, — for the institutions be^ 
queatbed to us by our revolutionary fathers, — for our 
Schools and Churches from which flow the life blood of 
the nation. 

The rebellion has drawn heavily upon oa;r physical aftd 
intellectual strength ; it has removed from many homes^ 
those who have been relied upon for counsel and support 
Hence, the question arises, who shaU supply their places 
and discharge their duties ? We must rely upon the in^ 
creased energy of those who remain at home. And in 
siany departments, the vriveSy mothers and aietere of our 
brave soldiers must assume this responsibility and per- 
form the work. 

Our Educational interests must suffer much in conse- 
quence of the War. Not only must the burden of addt- 
tional taxation be borne, but the loss of many pupils frozo 
our Academies and Colleges, and of many teachers from 
our common and higher schools* And what shall be dooe 
to meet the emergency ? €an we safely relax our efforts T 
Oan we neglect so great interests, at such a time as this, 
axid not prove recreant to our State and Country 7 Tli» 
educators in Vermont are enlisted in the same cause » 
the soldiers in the field* We too are fighting the battfot 
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of our common country, for the perpetuity, yea, for i\x^ 
very existence of tree institutionei. It is iio more impor- 
tant that we gain victories on the bloody battle-field, than 
that we sustain the interests of education in our own 
community. This is a conflict of light against darkness,, 
and it will result either in that despotism which will 
crush out intelligence from the public mind, or in that 
freedom which will plant the common school upon every 
hill-top and in every valley over the surface of our whole 
country, and will sow br'»adca8t, the seeds of knowledge 
and virtue, without which a free government cannot be 
sustained. 

It is therefore the imperative duty of every friend of 
education in the State, to sustain by whatever effort and 
sacrifice necessary, the iDterests of our cause. Our edu- 
cational meetings should not be less frequent nor less 
interetsting than formerly ; the appropriations to sustain 
our Public Schools should not be diminished one farthing-; 
the Supermtendents appointed and Teachers employed 
should be only those whose qualifications fit them for 
their positions ; our School Joiirnal should find its way 
into every town, district, and family in the State. 

We cannot afford to relax our efforts or diminish our 
contributions at this crisis. They are more necessary 
now than ever before. If our Legislature should attempt 
the present session, as heretoxbre, to economise in this di> 
rection, all who sustain such a measure, will expose their 
ignorance and stupidity. We trust that Col. Thomas will 
do better service for his country at New Orleans, than he 
did at Moutpelier, and we sincerely hope that his mantle 
will not fall upon his successor. 

Our Home Guard have an important work to perform ; 
and as already intimated, the Women of Vermont have 
now new responsibilities to sustain. There must neces* 
sarily be a large increase of Female Teachers in our pub^ 
iic Schools. 

We call upon these Teachers to prepare themaelves for 
this new demand upon their service. If they are properj^r 
selected and enter upon their duties with becoming zecJ, 
our schools will suffer nothing by the change. We believe 
in the utility of employing females to manage and teach 
«ven our Winter schools. They should be well qualified, 
liberally paid, provided with on^ home near the scbool* 
house, and encouraged by the co-operation of their em- 
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ployers. We shall then not only be able to sustain, but to 
improve our Schools during the war. 

We believe in the ability of Woman to accomplish any 
good work. Hence, we appoint every Female school Teach- 
er in the State, as an Agent for theYermont School Journal. 
If they will accept the appointment, we shall need but 
little further aid to secure for the Journal the desirable 
circulation. Let each Teacher send us her own and one 
more name, with one dollar, for two Copies of the Journal 
for 1863. Any one who will send us $3, will be entitled 
to aeoen Copies for one year, and in the same proportion 
for any number. For $1,50, wie will send three copies of 
Vol. v., and one copy of Vol. IV., or a copy of Gleanings 
from School Life Experience, (worth 38 cents.) 

Ladies, will you aid us in this enterprise ? We ask it 
not for ourselves, but for the cause. We are willing to 
spend all the time we can spare, in editing the Journal, 
wiOiout compensation. Will you not each obtain at least 
OTie new subscriber? If all should do even that small 
service, the Journal would be well sustained. We simply 
wish to place our Home Guard on duty. 

Cy We need to know by the first of Dec. next, posi- 
tively, whether the Friends of Education in Vermont 
desire to have us continue the publication of the School 
Journal. They say they do, but the question is to be de- 
cided by the number of subscribers secured for Vol. V. 
We trust that all our old subscribers will renew their 
subscriptions. If any decline to do so, we request to bo 
informed of the fact by the first of December. If not so in- 
formed, we shall continue to send the Journal to old 
subscribers. 

" Pay up I" " Pay up ! " for the Journal. Long ago 
we advanced the money you owe us, for printing. Seixl 
in the amount due, without delay. 

Bead the Articles of Rev. Mr. Ferrin and Prof. N. O. 
Clark, in the present number of the Journal, on the 
" Study of Latin in Public Schools.'* You have hero 
both sides of the question. 

Who Can Fail to See it ?— The Penn. Scbod Journal in 
commenting upon our Jonroal, says " The very low rate at which 
it is put, would seem to place it in ihe power of every Teacher in 
the State to be in possession.'* 

Another exchange pays ns a very handsome compliioent, but 
says in connection, that our ^* JournaJ is devoted ta the Editorimi 
interests of the State." We must confess that we '< dont see it.** 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

Teaohen* Instttotes for the Counties of Franklin, Chittenden, Lamoille, Wash- 

'" Hows, for 1862: 

12; Calais, 14—16; Glor- 



iogton, Orleans, Caledcmia and Essex, will be held as follows, for 1862: 
At Fairfierd, Kov. 4—6; Westford, 7—8; Stowe, 11— 



TheJnstitales will each oontinne in session during two days, with a Lecture on 

e evening preceding each and on the evening of the first dav of each Institute. — 

The day sessions will* begin at 9 o'docic A. H. All friends of Education are invi- 



ted to attend, and as ^nctuali^ as possible. Clergymen are respectfully invited 
to give notke from their Pulpits. Town Superintendents, as co-agents of the 
State, are earnestly requested to notify Teachers, and ur^e their attendance, and 
also to notify Clerg^nien. Teachers are reminded that time spent by them in at- 
tending the Institute of the County where they teach, is, by law, considered to be 
spent m the service of their schools, and so is not, in any sense, lost. What 
cliaracter our Common Schools shall aim to impress upon the children of the State 
is a question of very apparent 'impdnance in these times so full of peril to our 
country. J> S. ADAMS, Seoretary. 

THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF TSE WASHINGTON COUNTY TEACHERS' ASS'N. 
will be held at WaterbUry, Friday and Satardaj, Nov. 14 and 15. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES .•— -Friday Forenoon. Organiza- 
tion at 10 o'clock. Discussion, — The true importance of Primary 
Schools. 

AFTERNOON. — Discussion,— Object Lessons,— Their Impor- 
tance and Extent Essay, — Miss Emily F. Willey, Waterbury. 
Lecture, — Mr. George F. Smith, Washington. 

EVENING. — Discussion, — Spelling — Some of the Modea of 
Teaching it. Lecture, — Rev. O. S. Senter, Berlin. 

SATURDAY FORENOON.— Election of Officers. Discuss- 
ion, A School Journal — Its Necessity. The duties of a teacher to 
his Brofessiou. 

AFTERNOON.— Discussion. E88ay,-^Mis8 Weltha R. Green, 
Waterbury. Lecture, — Rev. A. B. Dascomb, Waitsfield. 

Superintendents of Schools are requested to extend this notice 
* o the Teachers and friends of education in their respective towns. 

Injbehtflf of the Directors. J. S. SPAULDING. 

SPBIKGf*I£LI> WeSLETAN SeMINART AND FeKALB CoLLEQI- 

ATB Institute. — Rev. M. C. Dean, Principal. Prof. E. Locke, 
has charge of Music Department. Military Department and 
Gymnasium in successful operation. Fall term quite full we 
learn. Winter term begins Nov.. l7th. 

Barre Academy had over one hundred pupils. Fall Term. — 
Winter Term begins Nov. 27. 

St. Johnsburt Academy. ^-Successful for the times. Winter 
Term begins Nov. 26. 

From Peacham, Randolph, Chester and Woodstock Academies, 
•we have not heard. We know the Principals ; they need no 
guardianship. 

Eev. Mr. Worce^erH Ladie^ Semtndry, we learn is entirely 
full. From Rev. Mr. Converse Zc Smith's schools, we have not 
heard of late ; hope they prosper. 

Glenwood Ladies* Seminary has 125 pupils, of wliom 85 are 
Boarders. Winter session begins Jan. 2, 1868. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

Obbenleaf's New Element abt Algebra; 12 ma 24 pp. 
This is not an abridgment of the Author's large Treatise, but aa 
entirely new work* It is got up in the publisher's asual good 
style. The subject matter seems to be well arranged and adapted 
to the class of students for whom it was designed. The book 
leaves marks of its author's peculiar method and ability, and will 
doubtless prove acceptable to those who design to study only a 
limited treatise on this subject and those who believe in using two 
books. 

The Continental Monthly : From the November numb^^ 
we learn that the Continental is now controlled by some uf the 
most eminent men in the country. Among those who contribute 
to its pages, are Hon. F. P. Stanton, Chas. G. Leland, Edmund 
Eirke, Richard B. Kimball and Horace Greeley. 

Address " Continental Monthly," New York. 

Habpeb's New Monthly, completes its twenty-fifth volume 
with the present number. For $37,50 complete sets bound, may* 
be purchased. 

Harper's Monthly and Weekly, sent to any address for $4* 
Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Godey's Lady's Book : If the November number is a speci- 
men of those which are to follow in 1863, all the ladies will be safe 
to i?end in their subscriptions to L. A. Godey, Esq., Philadelphia. 

Atlantic Monthly. — ^The November number is on our table. 
Contents: — Wild Apples; Life in the Open Air; Louis Lebeau'is 
Conversion ; The Developemeoti aod Overthrow of the Russian 
Serf System; Mjt. Axtell; At Syracuse; Methods of Study Id 
Natural History ; Blind Tom ; Kindergarten — What is it ? A 
Picture ; Two and One ; The New Atlantic Cable ; The Cabalis- 
tic Words ; Conversational Opinions of the Leaders of Secession ; 
The Hour and Man ; How to Choose a Bifie ; The President'd 
Proclamation. 

Ai^thub's Home Magazine, lays well grounded claims for an 
increased subscription list for the next year. The November num* 
ber is a good advertisement. T. S. Arthur & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Fifth Semi-annual Repobt of the Superintendent of 
Boston Public Schools, contains not only much statistical informa<^ 
tion, but many important &cts and suggestions a« to the working of 
the Graded, System of Schools in that city. We thank our li^n^ 
ored classmate aod friend, Mr. Philbrick, for a copy. 

Petebson's Magazine offers liberal prizes to Clubs for 1863. 
Address C. J. Peterson, 803 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

A BoABDiNG School fob Boys— fob Salr— For partio- 
ukuTB enquire at this office. 
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VERMONT SCHOOL JOURNAL 

"SEND ME A STRONG RECOMMEND." 
The following interesting correspondence will explain 
itself. It will apply to this latitude as well as Ohio, from 
whose '^ Educational Monthly" it is taken. Ed. 

— : , September 16th, 1861. 

Hon. Akson Smyth, State Sdiool Commissioner : 

Dbab Sib: I have concluded not to remain in 

longer. On account of the high taxes caused by the 
war, our Board of Education has concluded to reduce the 
salaries of teachers, and to cut mine down to five hundred 
dollars. I cannot support my family on less than my old 
•alary — six hundred, d must find another school as soon 
as possible, as I cannot afford to be idle. Can you speak 
a good word for me in some place where they want a 
principal of a High School, or any other similar position, 
where the salary would be at least seven hundred dol- 
lars? I do not like to trouble you, for I know you have 
your hands full ; but if you know of any vacancy, please 
inform me of it. As I met you at two Institutes in this 
county, and as you once made a short visit at my school, 
you must know something of my qualifications. I have 
taught for five years, and, though I say it myself, I have 
always had good success. If you do not know of a place 
where you can get me in, please send me as strong a reo^ 
ommend as you think I am worthy of, as it will be of use 
to me in getting a school. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant. 



OFFICE OF STATE SCHOOL COMMISSIONER, ) 
' ' ~ 2. [ 



Columbus, Ohio, September 19, 1862. 
-,E8q: 



Dear Sir: Yours of the 16th instant is before me. 
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During the six years in which I have held the office ol 
Commissioner, many hundreds of letters have been re- 
ceived, requesting my assistance in securing positions in 
the schools of our State. In a good number of instances 
it has been in my power, to render the .help requested, 
IBfut in a very large majority of cases it has been my un- 
j^kasant duty to reply to applicants, that I knew of no 
t^catncies such as they would be pleased to fill. \S hen- 
ever a desirable situation in our schools becomes vacant, 
it is at once applied for by teachers in the vicinity ; and 
some one secures the place. A thousand teachers have 
Bought schools through me, while not more than fifty 
schools have requested me to furnish them teachers. 

But to be entirely honest and frank with you, sir, lam 
obliged to say that I could npt aid in securing you a po- 
sition, were it in my power ; nor can I send you the " rec- 
ommend" (recommendation) which you solicit. This 
may surprise you ; and though it is not a pleasant task 
for me to perform, I will briefly state my reasons. 

You mention that I " once made a short visit at my 
(your) school." I have a distinct remembrance of that 
Visit ; and though it did not exceed an hour, it made im- 
J)ressions which forbid that I should recommend you, afr 
you desire. I was led to the following conclusions : 

Tou are not a good Teacher, I do not doubt that you 
are as good as one-half of the teachers of Ohio, or of any 
other State. Indeed, I judge that you are the superior of 
many of our teachers. Still, I could not recommend you 
as qualified for so responsible a position as you seek. I 
trust that in our High and intermediate Schools there are 
not very many teachers whose qualifications are act su- 
perior to yours. . 

When I entered your school, youwere hearing a recita- 
tion in the history of England ; Pinnock's Goldsmith be- 
ing the text-book. You mude constant use of the book, 
seeming to be entirely dependent on it for ability to ask 
questions. You did not seem to understand the business 
you had in hand, and were ignorant of what your pupils 
were expected to know. A subsequent recitation iu 
Geography was conducted in much the same way. Tou 
asked questions fromi the book, reading those found at the 
bottom of the page. In neither recitation did you make 
use of the excellent maps with which your room was fur- 
nished. 
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. Now, my dear sir, you may reply that yoti have koowi^ 
other teaiihers do the same thing* So have I, liKmsaDdi 
of them, Hxkt I have always looked upon the practice, ag. 
a sure exponent of the ignorance or la^ess of thosb 
teachers. I do most sincerely judge that conducting reo 
itations in this manner, in Geography, History, andscHne 
(not all) other branches of study, is proof of unfitness for 
teaching. I have not time to state fully my reasons for 
this opinion, but they are so patent that a very little re- 
flection will reveal to you their nature and propriety. What 
would you think of a general attempting to direct the 
movements of his army, in time of battle, by a constant 
reference to the volume of Tactics which should stand 
braced aslant on the pommel of his saddle ? 

J toas not ai all pleased wiih your government^ or discU 
pline. Yout school was obstreperous, as the result of 
your own rough and vociferous manner. I never knew a 
noisy teacher who had a qiiiet and orderly school. You 
were all the while enunciating " general orders,^' which 
your boys, the legitimate little " sons of thunder," treated 
with uproarious indifference. Long experience had taught 
them that sin and suffering do not, in your school, sustain 
the j-elation of cause and effect. It is true that you did 
whip two boys while I was there, but you threatened the 
same punishment in twenty other cases, in which the in- 
fliction did not follow. A teacher who is profuse in com- 
mands and threatenings, will always and utterly fail of se- 
curing the respect and obedience of his pupils. 

Think not that I disapproved of your whipping but two 
of the twenty whom you threatened with that penalty. 
Far from it. The whippings I thought two too many. I 
am not prepared to say that the rod should never be used 
in school ; but I will say that the teacher who finds it nec- 
essary to use it daily, or even weekly, demonstrates his 
unfitness for school government. I would not say that no 
boy should, under any circumstances, be flogged in school. 
There may be rare and extreme cases in which the rod 
may work the cure which other means have failed: to ac- 
complish. But I have observed that the worst-governed 
Hchools are those in which the most whipping is done, 
its frequent repetition tends to brutaliee and deprave, 
rather than subdue and reform* 

The wise, thoughtful and self-governed teach«r~will de- 
vise and adopt measures for securing obediettce which are 
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a thousand times more effectual than all the rods and 
rawhides, clubs and cudgels, ever wielded since Cain 
killed Abel. One teacher governs by brute force ; and 
Itis school is a model of disorder. Another rules by the 
force of his own superior wisdom, tact, self-control, and 
moral power ; and his pupils every day learn to govern 
themselves. 

But should the dire necessity of whipping arise, it is 
better that the execution should be bad without 
much previous threatening. The pupil should be fully 
informed that intentional and persistent disobedience will 
receive its due punishment ; but its kind s,nd manner ha 
should be left to learn from experience. If its form is not 
what he did not anticipate, it will be all the more effec- 
tive. And besides, the teacher can thus act in individual 
cases according to the individualities of each, " I must 
do so because I said I would," is expressive of weakness, 
or wickedness, or both. 

But what I most of all disliked in your school was the 
store of whips with which you had supplied it, in the ex- 
pectation of having use for them. This practice is abom- 
inable I It is equivalent to a declared expectation that 
the pupils will deserve terrible punishment ; thal^ the 
teacher has no confidence in them. It is also an acknowl- 
edgment on the part of the teacher, that he has no abihtj 
tor governing his school, except in the way of brute force. 
The sheriff who, upon his election, should erect a gal- 
lows at the county seat, in the expectation that the peo- 
ple would deserve hanging, would be esteemed, by an in- 
sulted and indignant public, fit only for the death which 
he had provided for his neighbors. 

I noticed other things in your school which I did not 
approve, but which I have no time at present to specify. 
I am, however, constrained to say, that should your boys 
become close imitators of all the habits and practices of 
their teacher, their society will not be much sought for bj 
people who are at all particular in regard to tidiness or 
good manners. To mention but one thing in this direc- 
tion : the floor in front of your seat was bespattered with 
saliva which bore sickening testimony to your use of a 
certain disgusting narcotic. 

Now, sir, you may think me severe and unkind. But 
I am sure that I am not. I would most willingly do you 
any faror which would not she doing the public an injury. 
Yours truly, ANSON SMYTH. 
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THE REGULAR COURSE OF STUDIES 
In oar pablic echools must not be extended. We must 
leqnire more thorough instruction in the elementary 
branches. Teachers must be more thoroughly drilled 
and be made to feel the importance of spending more 
time and strength in drilling their pupils, in Reading, 
Writing and Arithmetic; in Geography, History and 
practical Grammar. No higher branches should be al- 
lowed in the common school that will divert the attention 
or consume the time which should be bestowed upon 
these. 

But those of our pupils who can never enjoy the advan- 
tages of the Academy or Seminary, must remain very 
deficient on many subjects connected with a practical 
education, if these higher branches are excluded. The 
Chemistry, Philosophy and Physiology of common life, 
should constitute a part of every one^s education. Should 
Bot all understand the properties of the air we breathe 
and the water we drink, with their relations to health and 
life ? Should not all be acquainted with the nature of the 
soil we cultivate and the plants we rear, since from these 
vfe derive our sustenance ? Should we not know the 
qualities of the bread we eat, the sweets we extract, the 
liquors we ferment, the narcotics we indulge in, — as 
health or sickness, life or death, depend upon our knowl- 
edge or ignorance of these fistcts and the principles upon 
which iliey rest ? Is it not important also that all under- 
stand the functions of the lungs and heart; why we 
breathe and why we digest, and why life's red current 
flows its endless round of circulation ? Should not every 
one be familiar with the Jaws of his own being and the 
laws of health ? And how many of the common facts 
upon which depend our convenience and success in life, 
are the result of philosophical principles. And may our 
pupils leave the school and enter upon the trade or pro- 
fession, entirely ignorant of these principles ? 
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But Chemistry, Philosophy aud Physiology, cannot be 
generally iqtroduced in our Common Schools, with an ad- 
ditional text-book and course of daily recitation. There 
18 no time nor place for them, without interfering with 
the still more important branches. What then oan be 
done to overcome the diflSculty ? 

I answer, much may be done by the introduction of a 
course of familiar lectures, or oral lessons, during each 
term of the school. Such a series of lectures occupying 
no more than fifteen minutes a day, would impart a vast 
amount of useful information on these subjects and result 
in many other positive advantages to the school. 

Every experienced teacher has felt the need of some 
general exercise in school, to afford the pupils relaxation 
from study, and give variety. The iamiliar lecture i» 
admirably adapted to this end. It may be introduced at 
the opening of the school, apd be made so interesting as 
to cure the evil of tardiness. It may come at any time 
when the school, wearied by hard study or vexed by the 
tiresome monotony of every day life, has become disor- 
derly and troublesome. Such an exercise at such a 
time, would not only detract nothing from the successful 
prosecution of other branches, but would infuse new life 
and vigor into the classes and impart new ability to learn 
other lessons. 

The pupils should be required to take notes and re- 
member all the facts brought out in such a lecture or oral 
lesson. This serves to fix the attention and aids in form- 
ing the important habit of following a public speaker in 
bis discourse. 

This course of lessons may embrace a vast variety of 
subjects and constitute a new department in the school, 
and yet, in no way, interfere with the work to be accom- 
plished in the other departments. Yea, as we have 
iseen, it adds-new interest, infuses new life into the school,, 
tod thtis aids in securinig order and progress. It opens a 
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new jBeld of mvestigation and imparts mucli ttseftil 
knowledge that would not be secured in any other way. 

Moreover, it is eiltirely pfracti'cal. Anj^ teaicbeT of 
common schools who has suitable qualifications, may 
adopt this method of instruction, aud at once, realize all- 
its advantages. Try it fellow teacher. 0. 



-^»'fr 



THE PATTER OF JLITTLE FEfiT. 



"Crp with the sun at morning, 

Away to the garden he,hie$, 
To Fee if the sleepy hJossorns , 

Have begun to open their eyes 
Runnipg a Kico with the wind, 

Wi^h a ^tep ^ light ^p4 fle©^ 
Undf r my lyindow I hear 

The patter of little feet. 

Now to the brook he wanders 

In swift and noiseless l9igbt, 
Splashing the sparkling ripples 

Like a fairy water-sprite. 
No sand under fabled river 

Has gleams like his golden hai;*, 
No pearly sea shell is fairer 

Than his slender ancles bare : 
Nor the rosiest stem of coral 

That blushes in ocean's bed, 
Is sweet as the flush that follows 

Our darling's airy tread. 

From a bipc^ ndndow my nei^- 
hour 

Looks down on our little cot, 
And watches the poor man's bless- 
ing"- 

I caimot envy his lot. 
He has pictures, books, and music, 

Bright fountain and noble trees, 
Flowers that blossom in roses, 

Birds from beyond tbje seas : 
But never does childish laughter 

His homeward footsteps greet, 
His stately ball's ne'er echo 

To the trea4 pf innocent f^et. 



f^iia child is our speaking p^ti^re, 
A birdiing that cht^ter^ fif^ 
sings, 
Sometimes a sleeping cheruh— 

(Our other one has wings), 
gis.bearf i? i8^ cha^me4 capket, 
Full of all that's cuoning a^d 
sweet. 
And no harp slriDgs hold sadk 
musiG 
As follows his tinkling feet, 



When the suna^ of glory opcan^ 

The highway of angeU trofi, 
And seems to unbar the city 

Whose builder and maker it 
God; 
Close to the crystal portal^ 

I see by the gates of pearly 
The eyes'of our other angel — 

A twki bora little girl. 



And I ask to be taught and ^ 
rected, 
To guide his footsteps f^rigl^. 
So th^t I be accounted wprthy 
To walk in sandals of lights 
And hear amid Songs of woloome. 
From messengers tmisty an4 
fleet, 

On the starry floor of heaven^ 
The patter of little feet. 

J»u9mal of BtLtcatum* 
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ABITHMETICAL PBOGRESSION— DISCUSSION. 



An Abithhetical Progressiok 10 a series of numbers 
rarying by a constant diflFerence. • 

, (1)(2) (3) (4) 

(1) 3=3 =3 111 

(J) 5=3+2=3+2 11111 

(3) 7=5+2=3+2+2 111 11 11 

(4) 9=7+2=3+2+2+2 111 11 11 11^^ ^ 



Look at column number one : observe that 5 is greater 
by 2 than the term before it, observe the same of 7 and 
of 9. This then corresponds with the definition of an 
Arithmetical Progression, for that reason we know it is 
an Arithmetical Progression. 

Look at column number two ; observe that each term 
after the first is obtained by adding 2 (the c. d.) to the 
preceding term. 

Look at column number three ; observe that the second 
term is composed of the first term and the c. d. ; the 
third term of the first term and twice the c. d.; the 
fourth term of che first term and three times the c. d.; i. e. 
each term is composed of the first term and the c. d., taken 
a number of times one less than the number of the term. 
Look at the column of ones ; observe that here are repre- 
sented the units of the several terms of the progression. 

Look at the diagram at the right, it represents a board 
four feet in perpendicular height upon the paper, three 
feet wide at the top, and nine feet wide at the bottom, its 
height corresponds with the number of terms in the se- 
ries, the width at the top with the first term, the width at 
the bottom with last term of the series. 

Now what can we learn about an Arithmetical series ? 
From column number two we learn, that, haVing the first 
term of a series and the c. d. given, we can make up th^ 
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series by adding the c. d. to the first tenn for the second^ 
lo the second for the third, and so on. 
From column number three we learn : — 

1. That we can find any term, having given the number 
•f it, the first term, and the c. d. ,* for any term contains 
the first term and the c. d. taken a number of times one 
less than the number of the term. 

2. That having a term, the number of it, and the c. d. 
given, we may find the first term ; for any term contains 
the first term and the c. d. taken a number of times one 
less than the number of the term ; then take a^ay the c. 
d. as many times less one as there are terms, and we have 
the first term. 

S. That having the first term, last term, and number of 
terms (number of the last term) given, we may find the 
c. d.; for from the last term, take the first term and we 
have left the sum of the c. d's.; but these are ore less than 
the number of the term ; then divide this sum by the 
number of terms less one and we have the c. d, 

4. That having the first term, last term, and c. d. given,r 
we may find the number of terms ; for from the last term 
take the first term and we have the sum of the c. d.'s ; 
divide this sum by the c. d., and we hare the number of 
terms less one. 

5. That having the first term, last term, and number of 
terms given, we may find the sum of all the terms for 
comparing this column with column number 4, and with the 
diagram we see that the series is composed of a number 
of rows of units varying in regular order, in which we 
have to take one half the sum of the units in the extreme 
rows to find the average number of units in a row, which 
we multiply by the number of rows to find the whole 
number of units ; or that the series corresponds with a 
board whose edges are straight but whose ends differ in 
width, to find the surface of which we multiply half the 
width of the two ends by the number of equal units it is in 
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length ; then add tibe extreme terms and muU^jintf ^ 
sum by the number of terms. 

We have here considered five ithin^besifj^p^ the foripa- 
tion of the series; other questions in reference to .an 
arithmetical series may be referred tp one of these five 
heads and need no discussion. We have considered ojAf 
the ascending series, for whoever has piastered this^ Qan 
handle the other at will. B. Q. 



THE GREATEST (X)MMON MVISOR. 

No subject in elementary mathematics is beset with more an- 
noying difficulty than the method of finding the greatest common 
divisor of two or more numbers. It sometimes bothers ?ood 
scholars a long time after they have put away «uch etucjiea. The 
point of the difficulty is to apprehend clearly the concluglyeness of 
the reasoning which proves that the common divisor obtained, 
must be also the greatest common divisor. In discussing briefly the 
best method of explaining the subject, it is taken for granted that the 
pupils understand that a number is the greatest divisor, (or measure) 
of itself ; that if one number divides another exactly, the first will 
divide any multiple of the second ; that a divisiorof two numbers 
is a divisor of their sum or their difference. It remains to show 
that the greatest common divisor of two numbers will divide the 
remainder, if one is not an exact divisor of the other. This can 
be best stated in algebraic form. 

Let M & N be two quantities whose common divisor is 
sought, Q their quotient and R the remainder which naay be ze- 
ro, or any quantity less than N, the divisor. 

Then we have the equation M =N Q+R. If R=0, N will 
be the greatest common divisor of M. & N. 

If R>0 then R=M-— N Q. Whatever divides N, divides N 
Q. Therefore a common divisor of M & N is a common divisor of 
M &; N Q ; also it will be a common divisor of M — N Q or R. 
Therefore the greatest common divisor of M & N is the greatest 
common divisor of N & R, and vice versa. The same reasoning 
will hold if it is necessrry to repeat the process and we have N-r 
R=Q-[-R. 

In applying this method in arithmetic, there is some obaoaiitjt 
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but it can be managed thus .* 

Required the greatest co^imon, m^easure of d 8c 30, 30 consists 
of 3 nines, and 3, remainder. If^ 30 contains 9 exactly, 9 is the 
iiie answer, bat if not, then the divisor of Ihree 9's and 3 will be 
tbe same as the divisor of one 9 and 8^ i. e. 3. 

But hj ftu- the neatest and most elegant method for solving 
SBoh problems is by means of Actors. It must be thoroughly ex* 
plakied at ;the outset that ao pumber will measure two others un* 
less it is a factor ia. both or oontaina factors common to both. Then 
tfce greatest common divisor of two or more numbers i^ the pro^ 
duct of all the prime factors common to both or all. Thus take 
the same example £i^ain. 
9=3X3. 

30=3x5x2. 

The factor common to both is 3, therefore 3 is the number 
sought. 

AgaiQ — Required the greatest common measure of 84, 96, 144. 

84=2x2x3x7. 

96=2x2x3x2x2x2. 
144=2X2X3X3X2X2. 

The factors common to all the numbers are 2, 2, 3. Therefore^ 
2X2x3=l2=the greatest common divisor. 

Besides the superior elegance of this method it is very valuable in 
its effects. Pupils thus early become familiar with factoring. In 
higher arithmetic and algebra this is a great help to them. Per- 
haps we ought to have moie concern for ihe future in choosing meth- 
ods of explanation in the elementary processes. "Every little 
helps*' is true in the formation of correct habits in figures. If 
boys learn to factor easily in finding the greatest common divisor 
and least common multiple^ they will find the road through the 
formala in algebra somewhat easier than it woald otherwise be. 
. T. 



Orthography. — Those teachers who introduce written exer- 
cises in orthography may like the following sentence for practice : 

" The best right of man is the right to write what is right about 
the marriage rite : " — a sentence more remarkable for th« recur- 
rence of similar sounds than for any sensible idea. 
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PRECISION. 

The " GouNTBY Pabson" in his ^' BecreatioBs/' has s 
chapter on the '' Art of putting things/' in which manj 
things are traly and happily said^ but after all, in the 
long run, he puts things in the best way, and shows him- 
self the master of the art, who puts them with the great- 
est precision — puts them jusi as they are. 

Few things more clearly indicate a cultivated mind, 
than the power of precision in thought and statement ; 
and few things have more to do with the matter of cnlti* 
vation than the habit of precision. In every department 
of life, precision is essential to eminent success. If a 
man is to address us, whatever else he may lack, we wish 
him to speak clearly, to make his statements and draw 
his conclusions with exactness. To such a speaker we 
ieldom tire of listening. 

The mind delights in clear thoughts and exact state* 
ments, and it soon grows weary of any other. On th« 
other hand, it is pleasant to speak when the thing to be 
said is distinctly in mind and we feel ourselves masters of 
the Art of its clear, and precise statement. Precise 
statement is the basis of all valuable discourse — of all 
genuine oratory. Lacking this, however beautiful the 
language, however fine the imagery, and however mnch 
it may excite the wonder of a gaping crowd, it can never 
gatisfy the mind, or accomplish any high and worthy 
result. So whatever we have to do, be it on the field, or 
in the Cabinet, be it in the professions or the arts — ^in 
commerce or finance — in mechanics or husbandry, be it 
the work of the head or the hand, precision is the precur- 
sor of success. 

The world is full of controversies, confusions and fail- 
ures, and a very large share of them come directly from 
A want *of precision in what is said and what is done. 
There is hardly a habit, not purely moral or religious, that 
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merits more carefal cnltivation than this of precision. In 
the whole matter of education; and at every step of it, it 
■honld be insisted upon and secured. Is a rule to be re- 
peated, let it be repeated in the precise words of the 
author. Is a problem to be solved, let precision mark 
every step. Is an abstract to be given, let it be given 
in words that convey the precise meaning of the author. 
Is a sentence to be translated, let the rendering be with 
constant and precise reference to the laws and idioms of 
the language — such precise reference that a scholar 
would instantly detect the original from which it came. 

Allow looseness, vagueness no where. Insist upon 
precision from first to last, and the habit thus formed will 
be better than gold. In order to this, the teacher him- 
self must be a model of precision in word and act, in 
time and manner. 

Your correspondent, M. H. B., has an article on 
Fromptness, to every word of which I subscribe. But 
promptness, without precision, is a swift way to error and 
ruin. Promptness and precision combined, form a char- 
acter, which, along with sound sense and a right heart, is 
at a premium, the world over — a character, to which, 
failures are unknown. Let jpromptnesa and precman be 
required of every scholar — promptness so far as possible, 
precision always. C. C. P. 



^ Autumn would fain be sunny,'* says a modern poet, and ht 
adds that we 

^ some months hence 
Will say, * this autumn was a pleasant time,' 
For some few sunny days ; and overlook 
Its bleak wind, hankering after pining leaves.'^ 



Artemus Ward, in speaking of the newspaper of his viUage, 
sajB that *< the advertisements are well written, and the deaths and 
marriages are conducted with signal ability." 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF ACADEMIES. 

NtTMBER FOUR. 

JBam.— Will you play upon this pipe? 

GiiU, — My lord, I cannot. 

Sam. — I do beseech you. 

GuU. — I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham, — Tis as easy as lying : govern these ventaget 
with your fingers and thumb, give it breath with your 
mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent music. Look 
you, these are the stops. 

{jruil. — But these cannot I comifaand to any utterance 
of harmony ; I have not the skill. 

Ham. — Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing j'ou 
make of me ? You would play upon me ; you would 
*eem to know my stops ; you would pluck out the heart 
of my mystery ; you would sound me from my lowest 
note to the top of my compass : and there is much music, 
excellent voice, in this little organ; yet cannot you make 
it speak. 'Sblood, do you think, I am easier to be plaj^ed 
on than a pipe ? 

Hamlet J Prince ofDemarky Jet 3, Scene ?. 

Such is the complication of human afiairs, that to ena- 
ble one thing to be done it is requisite to know many 
things. MilL Logic, Litr., 2, 

I do not intend to prove that it is requisite to excel- 
lence in teaching, that the teacher know what he is about. 
The arguments to show this have been repeated too often 
to need rehearsal now. But it is proper to note, why the 
Academy, through faulty management, is one of the chief 
promoters of bad teaching in our common schools. 

In the present condition of things, the teachers of the 
common schools in the rural districts throughoiit the 
country will know their business only as an art. 

To understand the science of teaching requires more 
knowledge and a knowledge of higher things than one of 
a hundred of them can obtain. The practice of an art ia 
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learijwi chiefly by imitation. Something may be learned 
by observation during practice ; the suggestions found 
in books are valuable when they lead to more careful ob- 
servation ; otherwise they are worthless. Who do our 
common school teachers imitate ? Their former teachers ; 
nsually the ablest, and these are the teachers they found 
in the Academy. 

The Academy then is responsible more than any other 
ageiic}^ for the character and success of our Common 
Schools. 

Did you think of that my fossilized old trustee, did you 
think of that, when you gave the place he now disgraces 
to that young man, who, after spending four years at col- 
lege, has nothing to show for it but soft hands and a 
goatee, a debt and a diploma, or if he has some other ac- 
quisition, most certainly told you that he proposed to 
teach only to obtain the means of studying a profession ? 

Herein lies the fault, that while many of the leading 
spirits of our land feel the strongest educational influen- 
ces they are subject to in an Academy, and while nearly 
all our Common Schools are directly affected by the style 
of instruction there giveii, so little care is taken to secure 
suitable superintendence over and instruction in them. 

I will not complain that weak and. unfaithful men are 
sometimes found in thjm,. for such are found in all the 
walks of life ; but I do complain that these places of im- 
portant trust are constantly committed not merely to men 
who have no special qualifications for their work, but to 
men who openly declare that it is not their purpose to at- 
tain to any such qualification, for what else is it for a man 
to say he intends to teach only for a year or two, till he 
can obtain the means to enter upon the study of a profes- 
sion, than to say that he does not propose to become a 
master in the work he now engages in ?. 

Skill in teaching may sometimes come by nature, but a 
full understandmg of the business does never so come.. 
To know the laws of mind and of mental developement^ 
lo know sciences and languages intimately enough to be 
enthusiastic in presenting them, to know in what aspect 
these are most readily and widely applicable to practical 
affairs, and in what aspects they are most conducive ta 
genuine mental growth ; these things do Hot come by na- 
ture, but are attained unto only by hard andl long contin- 
ued toil. 
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Now the man, who afteir considering what station he ii 
best fitted for, and in what he can do most good, has cho- 
sen teaching for a profession ; the man whose hopes for a 
comfortable support daring active life and a sufficient 
store for his old age ; the man whose hopes for a valua- 
ble reputation with the people, and honorable mention 
among his professional brethren, all depend upon the ex- 
cellence he attains to in the busitiess of teaching, is the 
man, who will apply himself to this labor, and become 
master of such science of instruction as there is, and a 
proficient in the exercise of the vocation of teacher. 
While the man, the immediate object of whose labor it 
money, and the remote object a profession, has no more 
fitness to start with than the other, and lacks the motives 
which spur most men to earnest effort. But the desire 
to obtain means to prepare for entry into some other em- 
ployment is an incentive to excellence. True ; but it 
prompts not to the best excellence. Immediate success 
and permanent success are usually gained on different 
grounds. The one is pretentious, hollow, the other mod- 
est, solid and sound to the core. He who only teaches to 
gain enough to help him to something else, cannot wait the 
alow coming of the truest success. 

But if the teachers of our Common Schools can be but 
artists, why not let the teachers of our Academies be but 
artists also ? The professors of our Colleges will under- 
stand the science of teaching if there be any such. Sci- 
ence begets art ; art does not propagate. To acquire a 
genuine life, the teacher of the common school needs 
come in contact with a life that is self fed. The moon 
lihines on us* gloriously ; but it is the sun that clothes the 
earth in beauty, and makes it glad with the voices of 
beasts and birds, of winds and waters. The teachers of 
our Academies should be all luminaries, men able in their 
profession, model teachers. How far this can be the case 
while mere youths only are employed, and that for but a 
short time in a place and at a starving compensation, 
consider, ye, whose business it is. Wabd. 



"Boy, why don't you go to school ? " 

*^ 'Cause, sir, daddy is afeared that if I larns anything now, I 
shan't have anything to lam when I come to go to the 'cademy." 
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PUNISHMENT IN COMMON SCHOOLS- 

The following incident which occurred under the otser- 
Tation of the writer, is worth numerous discussions of the 
'' vexed question." We cut it from a Western puper. 
"A lad of some 15 years in school, was once requested by 
his teacher to do something which did not accord with his 
personal feelings at the time, and rising promptly to his 
feet with an unblushing face, and a daring which under 
other circumstances, would have made him a hero, replied 
with a loud oath that he would not do it. Where was ev- 
er a graver and more inexcusable offence given in the 
school room ? Yet the teacher made no reply to him, but 
controlling himself by a strong effort, while the lad was 
yet on his feet looking him full in the face, and the school 
waiting quietly to be dismissed, he said quietly : " Schol- 
ars, we all respect C ; he's a noble-hearted boy, but 

just now, his passion is a traitor to his reason. He has 
said that which he will repent of in a short time, and as a 
special favor to me, I want each of you to promise that 
you will not mention his offense to any living person, and 
that you will forgive him his offense to you, as I forgive 
him his offense to me. He has injured himself most deep- 
ly, and his suffering will be keen enough if known only to 
himself. How many promise ?" 

Every hand went up, and with the motion he resumed 
his seat, laid his head upon his arms, crying and sobbing 
like a child. His father was sent for, and with tears al- 
most of despair, be acknowledged his inability to control 
his son. Said he : 'I have done everything. I have 
whipped him beyond all conscience ; I have knocked him 
down, kicked him, sworn at him, and shut him up alone 
for days, but when it is all over, he stands before me un. 
conqaered as though ho were my master.' Here was a 
key to the boy's character. He carried the scars of a vet- 

24 
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eran, and to expect him to quail before opposition, would 
be like expecting an iceberg to be shattered by an au- 
tumn frost. But his own daring, when turned fully back 
upon him, conquered him, and he became one of the kind- 
est «nd gentlest boys that ever entered the school room. 

I know such cases are not frequent, and that this should 
not be taken as a criterion by which to judge other teach- 
ers, but I also know that when an offense like this can be 
met and disposed of without compromising the dignity of 
the teachers, or the school, or putting the offender to the 
public indignity of the lash, smaller offenses can be more 
easily disposed of, and the offenders reclaimed without 
moUnceJ^ 



PRACTICAL TEACHING. 

NUMBER FOUR. 

Probably there is no single branch of stody in our common 
flcbools, in the teaching of which more errors are noticeable, than 
io that of Geography. I am glad that the subject is receiving 
morC; attention at our educational meetings, and that some improve- 
ment is already manifest in our schools. I am net one of those 
however, that can conscientiously censure our teachers as a class. 
Wi^ very few exceptions, they teach this branch as well as they 
know how, and inculcate, to the best of their ability, just the knowl- 
edge, and in just the same manner, to a very great extent, in which 
they received it from their teachers. The progress of our age justly 
demands a great improvement upon this method. We all under- 
stand, how Geography h^s been taught, with but littL^ change, for 
the last half century. It begins with a very general description of 
the Earth, noting some of its more important characteristics ; then 
follows an outline of the greater divisions of its surface, and lastly, 
a veiy cursory glance at the main features of the United States. 
This embraces the whole, and most of our teachers feel in duty 
bound to teaeh tlie text book verbatim et literatim. 

I^ow I consider very much of the time devoted to t^is, as i^se- 
tes^ly spent ; and one reasop is the want of a proper text b^ok* 
As yet, I,My^ ney^, seen ajrjjght book ; . \ would not , denounce 
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onr preaeot work Ift toio. I like maoy of i€B general fkttnres, e»- 
peeiallj the ^F'mt Step" and '< Primaiy/' bat the dry and unbterest* ' 
ing detail of tke other books tends to disoourage and disgaBt, ralber 
than interest and iastnict) and in mj humble opinion, they should 
nevev be forced upon the attention of scholars in our oommon 
schools. I am quite certain if our scholars were properly taught, 
even when they left the lower schools, they would have no occa- 
sion to learn the location of every insignificant town in the Union, 
or every hamlet in Asia or Africa. We commence at the wrong 
end of the science. At the first step, we attempt to expand the 
mind of the child, so that he can grasp the world in his imagina- 
tion ; then gradually diminish our scope and perhaps in time, 
reach the child's own state, county or town. Now this iiB 
contrary to reason and common sense. < 

It would seem more in accordance with the nature of the 
mind and the true meaning of the term educate, to adopt some- 
thing like the following course. To first teach the child in the 
school room, to bound objects, to learn perfectly the cardinal di- 
rections, make him familiar with the scenes, the hill, the valley, 
the brook, or even the mountain and river of his own neighborhood, 
and teach him what they are, so that he may distinguish them in 
any other portion of the town or State. Then gradually expand 
his researches into adjoining districts Until he has become ibmiliar 
not only with the natural features of the land, but with the soil 
and products, and natural curiosities of any part of the town. 
Take now the general features of adjoining towns and by this 
time, he is qualified to study the History and Geography of his own 
State, which should be properly adapted to his wants as a begin- 
ner. Keep him here till he becomes thoroughly acquainted with 
his native State, then expand his ideas and teach him that his own 
State is not al\ the world — and carefully lead him to a study of 
other States and other countries, until by this natural process of 
unfolding, he has grasped the whole world. This it seems to ine, 
is the only true, natural ancl successful method that we can adopt. 
To this end, all that we need al^ first, is a simple child's book of 
the Geography of Vjermont, to^ be. followed by a more particular 
Geography and Histoiry of the Sita^e for advanced pupils^ and then 
a simple but comprehensive work adaj^ed to our times, oonstnid- 
e4 upon the easpcm^timgi not.the :«»iilr(teii;iy prinei|>le. I h|ive thus 
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imperfectlj given mj views upon the if ue method of teadiiog 
Geography. The suhjeci is by no means exbansied, and shonld 
be constantlj brought before the teachers of our State. May we 
not hear from others who are interested and capable of giving 
more minutely than I have, the merits of the method to which I 
have so hastily alluded — for it is only by this way of hearing and 
comparing different systems, that we can, as a class of teachers, 
expect to be greatly benefitted. D. M. C* 



EXAMPLE OP THE GRINDSTONE. 

Mr. Editor : I send you another ezptanation of the 
griDdetone example that was called for in a former num' 
ber, and also explained; You can act your judgment 
about giving it a place in your columns ? 

See example 22d, page 394, Greenleaf s Higher Arith- 
metic. 

All similar surfaces are to each other as the squares of 
their like dimensions : 

Each of the arcs bounding the respective shares, must 
be considered as the circumference of a circle. Then 
the surface within each circumference is a circle, 
and circles are similar figures — therefove,. the eirele 
represented by the shaft, is to the whole circle, as the 
square of the semi-diameter of the shaft i& to 
the square of the semi-diameter of the whole circle, or a» 
4:400. Now as 400 is the representative of the whole 
circle and 4 the representative of the shaft, 400— 
4=396 the reprei- entative of all their shares and 396-r4= 
99 the representative of each man's share. Then 400 — 
99=301 the representative of what remains after A has 

S round off his share, & the square root of 301 is 17. 349-f-, 
le ^emi*diameter, after A takes his share. Then 
20— 1 7.349+ =2.651+, A'spart of thesemi-diameter. Now 
400—99+99, the representatives of A and B, equals 202 
md V202=14.212 -f which substra cted from 17.349 -f 
gives 3.137+, B's share. Then 400— 99+99-f 99=103 A 
y 103=10.148+, A 14.212+ — 10.148+ = 4.064 +, C's 
Miare; subtract the semi-diameter of the shaft which is 2 
from 10.148+, and it leaves D's shaie, 8.148 +. 

It will be observed that we reckon to the centre (4 
Abaft each time, to preserve the form of a circle* N. L. B. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The Sixth Annual Report op the Vlrmont Board of Edu- 
cation, with the Secretary's Report, is on our table. The Re- 
port of the Board is brief, but satisfactory. The Secretary's Re- 
port contains his " official doings," with a record of the Teachers* 
Institutes held, and remarks upon the same. Next comes ^* Re- 
marks of Town Superintendents," and accompanying remarks by 
the Secretary, relative to parents, teachers, pupils, school houses 
«t cetera. To all this is appended essays and remarks by distin- 
guished gentlemen, upon the *^ Architecture of our school houses," 
-^ Studies pursued in our schools, and ^ Music in the schools." The 
whole makes a pamphlet of 144 pages, much of it in fine print. 
Like the previous reports of Mr. Adams, tliis is full of interesting 
tind important matter. We should be glad to reprint largely from 
its pages, but at present can only allude to a few statistics here 
:given as to the condition of our schools. Duiing the past year 
there have been sustained 14,500 weeks of school under male' 
teachers and 51,065 weeks under female teachers — 817 weeks 
more than the previous year, notwithstanding the dis- 
tracted condition of the country, drawing so largely upon the re- 
.sources of our State. 

The increase in the number of female over male teachers, is a 
fact worthy of notice. The proport'onal increase of female 
•schools, the past over the previous year, is 3,717 weeks. A posi- 
tive gain, whatever be the cause, \f these teachers have been well 
selected. The amount of money paid both male and female teach- 
ers, the past compared with the previous year, was $3,952 less* 
This falling off in the wages of teachers is doubtless owing to the 
fact that females receive less than male teachers. And why 
ahoald it be so, when they are as well qualified and perform an 
equal amount of labor. There is no justice in this demand fo 
unpaid service. If the young man from the Academy or College^ 
can earn $20 per month, the young woman from the Seminaiy 
who has equal qualilications and equal ability, should have the 
same. Why not? Her education has been as expensive and as 
thorough as his. Then let her efiliciency and her rights be ac- 
knowledged. We are thankful that they have been acknowledged at 
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seen in the fact that **' The wages of male teachers has dimioisbed 
mare than the wages of females/* during the past year. 

Namber of pupils attending, school between 4. and 18, as report- 
ed| is 8,707 more than, the previous year ; cases of tardiness, 
8^7,452/ [wl^ose fault?] ; number of dismissals, 109,144 ; scholars 
having no absences, 6,841 ; number of blackboards, 2,449 — and no 
. more, in ^* three thousand schools P' But even this is a decided 
improvement. We remember the time when one of our school 
agents objected to having a blackboard put up in the school room, 
because, he said, ^ it would take the attention of the scholars trom 
their studies !" The number of pupils wkippedy 7,401. Did no 
..more of the 90,000 need 9uch punishment? 

On the whole, we have much reason for gratitude and encour- 
agement, in view of the fact that our schools have net only held 
their own, but actually made decided progress, during a year oi 
unprecedented public excitement and trial. Let us renew eur 
efforts to urge on the noble cause, in our noble State. 
Thb last Fossil pound. — The following item from our 
. Legislative report affords gratifying evidence that this Gemts 
among our lawmakers, is soon to become extinct. 

^'Mr. Nelson, [trom Orleans Co. we presume,] moved to strike 
out the 109th section providing that the two days which a teacher 
may spend in attending teachers' institute shall be considered as 
, time spent in the service of the district. After debate the amend* 
. ment, wa^ disagreed to by 2 to> 21." 

Be and bis, feUqw would make our teachers stay away from the 
Institutes, or pay for their two days time I Generous souls 1 They 
iOijght to have a gold medal as a memorial of their fidelity to their 
constituents ! They, would ^anomis^ in these ^ hard times !" Bat 
.21 Senator^ differ from these gentlemen, in opinion, and vote them 
, doym. The school law " still lives." 

QmjSANS Ck>.>T]&AOi[xas' Association has recently held a 
l^iiated .annual meeting. (The lectures -and discussions wereof 
.high order, and the reablnlions passed g^ow with noble sentiments. 
^ QOmmittee ot 1^ were appointed to Canvass the county tor stA> 
'jcriptions to the School Journal. W« wish we cotfld publish 
(£riendi Camp's; interesting report in Ml, but want of space forbids. 
:TaBt^8iQpo<»LiJo^cmNiX4-^Shail its pi^lication 4)e continued? 
&rito!^estian.is iariU fnends^to deckle. If they desire to have 
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. it live, let 4hem send in Ihe nam«B of mw subscribers. Sand^ the 
9Mine8 now, and the cash on the reception of the first number of 

yoi.v. 

Who are bxpected to Writ* for the Journal ?-i-Our 
ocntnbutors and any others who are tJtble and willing. If we con- 
tinue our labors, we invite aU to assist us in the %aj proposed} re- 
serving the right always, to reject such articles as we deem unsuit- 
able for our columns. 

'< Some articles find their way into the Journal that ought not 
to be there." Very likely that some so judge. But let it be re- 
membered that men difer in their tastes, and our critics weald 
doubtless find the same difficnlty^were Me^in our chair. We do 
the best we can, under the circumstances, and shall be very happy 
to resign, when a more competent editor will assume our respon- 
sibility and pledge himself to carry this enterprise through. . 
Brief Correspondence. Not. 10, 1862. 

Mr. Orcutt: 

Dear Sir: Since I lefl the school at T., have been' studying 
medicine. As I do not care to study more than three hours a 
day, I take the liberty to inquire if you would not like to employ 
me in your school the coming year. If you are in want of a male, 
teacher I think I <»n, with my experience, do ae weU as any other 
person. In case you would like to learn anything in regard to my 
abilities please address Judge S. and H. F., D. D. of T., Rev. S. 
A. of G., Rev. M. C. of B. They have all attended my examina- 
tions a number of times. If you should feel inclined to give me 
employment, I think we can make arrangements so that the salarj 
shall be no obstacle. 

Yours with respect, 6. E. L. 

Glenwood, Nov. 11, 18621' 
Dear Sir: Your application of yesterday is received. In fe- 
. ply allow me to say, I now employ four male and eight female 
teachers in my school. I need no more assistance at present, and 
when I do, I must always give preference to those who- demote aU 
their time and strength to the profession of teaching. I d6 hot 
call in question your ability as a teacher, or fidelity in that em- 
ployment. 

': No nan canido as well. who makes teaching a mere stepping 
stone to another, iand fto him) more desitable professten;' ' '^''^" 
Yours truly, &c. Hirak Orcutt; 
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Frev Entebtainment at Public Mbetinos. — ^Tbefollowiog 
extract from the Springfield Republican, from its account of the 
late meetin<^ of the '* American Board/' fully illustrates the work- 
ing of proffered hospitality to every body who may choose to accept 
of reduced railroad fare, to attend public gatherings. It expresses 
one reason why the " American Institute of Instruction" will no 
longer solicit such hospitality of the city or village where their 
annual meetings are held : ^ As will always be the case where 
large numbers of people come together, with the inducements of 
free entertainment and reduced railroad fare, some of our visitors 
came to have a cheap *' good time," with little or no interest in the 
objects which drew the thousands of Christians together. But we 
think there were fewer than usual of that sort of people. The 
newly married couple was here on its bridal trip, and they made a 
very pretty show on the streets, but we do not learn that they gave 
the light of their presence at any of the meetings. The gentleman 
who spoke in advance for entertainment where be and his delicate 
wife could have the use of a family carriage, we hope found all 
desirable means of comfort and recreation. The gentleman and 
lady with a two months infsint, it is to be hoped, found the desired 
conveniences near the church ; and the delicate youth who gave 
notice that a bathing room would be essential to his comfort, prob- 
ably obtaiied at least plenty of soft water and crash. If there 
were others who interpreted hospitality to mean the opening of 
free hospitals, we trust they were properly taken care of, for there 
were so few of the sick and wounded, the lame and lazy, quartered 
upon us, that we could aiford to do the handsome thing by them 
just for the fun of it. The week would have lacked its comic as- 
pect without them." 

Practical Articles. — " Commend me to an old soger for 
shootin', " was the Shepherd's exclamation when a volume on 
Sporting, written by an Army officer, was put into his hands. An 
Army officer may not necessarily understand the " bagging of 
game," (we do not refer to the Federal Army on the Potomac as 
evidence of our position,) neither can every writer of readable ar- 
ticles write for a School Journal. The results of experience and 
the statement of the practical questions that arise daily to perplex 
an earnest teacher, are worth unspeakably more than many elabo- 
rate but untested theories. 

We aim to make the Journal thoroughly practical, and thus em- 
inently usefuL 

An £xcham0b sats : In the university of Vermont) some 
years ago, a student was asked to translate the following well 
known passage in Horace : — 

^ Equum memento arduis in rebus 
Servare— " 
which the ingenious lad rendered, without great vioJenee to the 
words of the author, thus^— " Remember to keep a pony for dlffi* 
eult passages !" 
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The American Bible Societt, during tbe month of Septem* 
'ber, printed 175,000 volumes, (mostly testaments for the soldiers.) 
This was an average of 6,500 copies per daj, and eleven copies per 
minute for working time* 

The ^' American JSducational Bureau^^ is an energetic and re- 
liable Agency for supplying Families and Schools with instmc- 
tors', and teachers with situations, books and apparatus. Any 
Teacher who shall send one dollar to Smith, Wilson & Co., No. 
6&1 Broadway, N. Y., will secure the benefit of this Agency for 
four months, and a copy of the Vermont School Journal for one 
year. 

Vermont Teachers Associatoin. — The next Annual Meet- 
ing will be holden at Rutland, the Second Thursday and Fri- 
day in Jan. 1863. Due notice will doubtless be giveu officially, 
with order of exercises. 

Too Latk. — That e»»mest appeal for the continuance of our 
School Journal, designed for publication in the Dec. No., did not 
reach us until its form was made up. We thank our correspondent 
for his good opinion and good wishes. 



OUR BOOK TABLE. 



Studeftt and School Mate, — This is a capital monthly designed 
for the Young Folks, Each number contains a speech^ a dialogue^ 
4icd a piece of music^ and is full of ether interesting matter. It is 
equally adapted to boys and girls. Every family should have a 
copy t)f the Student and School Mate and Youth's Companion, 
Address Galen, James & Co,, 15 Com hill, Boston' Mass. 

Yonth*s Companion, — The best weekly Juvenile paper in the 
land, as the thousands who have long taken it will testify. One 
dollar a yeai ; six copies for $5. Address Olmstead &. Co,, No. 
22 School St., Boston. 

Wabren's Geoobaphies. — The Primary, Common School 
and {Physical, These are decidedly the best text books of the 
kind we have ever used. And we say this after having tested two 
•of them thoroughly in the school room. It will be seen by th» 
advertisement in this number of tbe Journal that they ave ezten- 
-fively in use, in this and other countries. 

'^^^GMey for December^' is a ^Christmas Number,^ and full of 
^EmUlis/nnents" Ren«w your Subscriptions— No>« is the time 
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for Clubs. Address L. A. Godej, 323 Chestnut St, FhiladeW 
phia. Pi. 

I%e New Englander for October.— An excellent number. The 
writers are Prof. J. Bascom, Williams CoHege ; Rev. R. Palmer, 
D. D. Albany, N. Y. ; Hon. T. Farrar, Dorchester, Mass. ; Moses 
Tyler, A. B. Ponghkeepsie, N. T. ; Rev. 6. B. Bacon, Orange, 
New Jersey; Rev. W. L Budington, D. D., Brooklyn,. N-T-; 
Rev. N. H. Egglestoo, Stockbridge, Mass.; Prof. T. A. Thatcher, 
Yale College. Only $3 per year. Address W. L. Lingslej, 
New Haven, Ct. 

Peterson's Magazine. — We are in receipt of this popular 
Lady's Magazine for December. It is a splendid number. The 
title page for 1863, containing portraits of the chief contributors, 
is very handsome. " Peterson" will be greatly improved in 1868. 
It wtll contrin 1000 pages of double column reading matter; U 
steel plates; 12 colored steel ia&hion plates ; 12 colered patterns 
in Berlin work, embroidery or crochet, and 900 wood engravings, 
proportionately more than any other periodical gives. In 1863, 
Four Original Copyright Novelets will be given. Its Fashions 
are always the Latest and Prettiest ! Its price is but Two Dol- 
lars a year, or a dollar less than Magazines of its class.- It is the 
Magazine for the Times ! To clubs, it is cheaper still, viz :— 
three copies for $5, five for $750, or eight for $10. To every 
person getting up a club, the Publisher will send an extra copy 
gratis?, as a premium, or a large sized mezzotint for framing, "Bun- 
yan Parting from ins BlinJ Child in Prison." Specimens sent (if 
written for) to those wishing to get up clubs. 
Address, post-paid, 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Arthur* s Home Magazine promises a splendid volume for 1863. 
This monthly is among the best of its kind, and is olFered . for the 
very low price, $2 single copy ; 8 copies for SlO. Arthur and 
Godey for $3.50 one year. T. S. Arthur & Co., 323 Walnut St^ 
Philadelphia 

Patriotic Song Book^ published by Horace Waters> 48 1 Broad- 
way, N'CW York, is a fine collection of choice Tunei^ and. Hymn* 
adapted to the times* Price $8 per thousand. 
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IMPORTANT FACTS. 



Constant writing for six months i 
is done cheaper with Gold Pens than 
with Steel Pens; therefore, it is 
economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold I'cn remains unchanged 
by years of continued use, while tte 
Steel Pen is ever changing by corro- 
sion and wear ; therefore, perfect uni- 
formity of writing is obtained only 
by the use of the Geld Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and 
reliable, while the Steel Pen must te 
often condemned and a new ore se- 
ected; therefore, there is a great 
Paving of time in the use ot the 
Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any 
degree of elasticity^ so tliat the 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the 
hand of the writer; therefore, the 
nerves of the hand and arm are not 
injured, as is known to be the case 
by the use of Steel Pens. 



Improvements made in the Machi- 
nery for Manufacturing Gc^d Pen*, 
and secured to the Bubscriber by 
liCtters Patent, have enabled him to 
overcome the many imperfections 
hitherto unavoidable in their produc- 
tion, and also to bring the cost 'with- 
in the reach of all. 

Ue is now selling Gold PenB at 
prices varying from 25 cents to ^1, 
according to slife, the average 'wear 
of every one of which will far out- 
last a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the Una 
throughout the country. Wholesale 
and retell at the store, No. 25 Max- 
den La.nb, where all orders, ifliclos- 
ing cash or postage stamps, will re- 
ceive prompt attention, and a Pen t>r 
Pens corresponding • in value, and 
selected according to deseriptiot^, will 
immediately be sent by mail or 
otherwise, as directed. Addrsa 



A. MORTON, 25 Maiden Lane, N. T. 



MoxTOA's Gold P«k8.~Ws bave been in the habit of using thess Gold Pens 
for a long time, and have alwavs found them the best lostrumentB of the kind that 
have fallen in our wayv Mr. Morton makes an excelltnt Pen, and the resouroea of 
his extensive establishment are such as to eLable him to famish a great variety af 
styles. The superiority of the Gold Pen is acknowledged, for it is at onee more 
durable and pliable than Steel or Quill, and on the score of economy alone, Mr- 
Morton shows us that the low price he charges renders the Gold Pen cheaper than 
any other kind.^N. Y. Evening Post 

We are using one of Morton's Gold Pens, and can assureour readers that they 
arereally excellent, and vastly superior and cheaper than tha Quill or Steel Pcn- 
We have had much experience in the use of Gold Pens, and are prepared to say 
that we think Morton's the best that we have ever tried. We are so well satisfied 
with them that we shall use no others at present. We believe them to be superior 
to any other Gold Pens made.— (Boston Recorder. 

We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the best and moat ex- 
tensive manufacturers of Gold Pens not only in America, but In the 'world. We 
use his Pens, and can assure our readers of 'their excellence. We know t^^tm to 
be the best made.— j(N. Y. Tribune. 

It is now a well-established fact, that constant writing is done cheaper iRtii 
Gold Pens than with those manufactured of any other material, and tune as wf^ 
ns expense is saved in their use. Morton's Gold Pense are the best, we have ev^f 
used. They are elastic, well-finished well-pointed, and very durable, and of good 
writing qualities. Being made by machinery, they are sold so low that they are 
preferable, in point of economy as well as convenience, to the Steel Pen. — (N. Y. 
Christian Adv, and Jour. 

Morton's Gold Pens are worthy of special attention. We have never seen a IM oC 
rens so uniyersally excellent, it would be running little risk to take one pen <mt of 
a nnndredf so smooth and fine are the points, and so well bodied are they all. Ws 
dp not hesitate to assjire those who wish a good pen that tbey will find that artlele •! 
Mr. Morton»8.— [N. YV American Baptist. 

A Gold Pen is at last ©reduced in every respect a good substitute for the Quill. i« 
Morton has achieved this desirable result, and^bas, at the same time, reduced tbepriet 
Jjjjowt^t Gold pens are no longer an article <^ luxury^ but of neoessity.-^Hoins 
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No. 20 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 



(Incorporated in 1S61.) 

This Inttitntion is the pioneer ia a n^wr profession. Ladies and gentlemen of enterprise 
and industry will find in this flold h'ialth^ uaetulneasy and large pro/It. Three eminent med- 
ic»l men tearli la the departTionts of Anatomy, Physiolog-y and Hygfiene. Prof. Leonard 
has eharge of Klocution. Dr. Dio Lewis of practical Gymnastics, and the Movement Cure. 
Tbe course continues ten wccxB. Tickets $75. Marticulation $5. Diploma $10. TheM 
prices are' reduced 25 per cent, to Ladies. Two courses durin:^ the year— t'ae first bogrinniufp 
on the 2ud of January, and the second on the 5th of July. 

For a full drouiar address Du,. Dio Lewis, Box 12, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Lewis has solved the problem. He has Institute for Physical Education has btfm 
marked oat the way. Many eminent teachers established in Boston. I rejoice that it has at 
are pursuing it with the most excellent its head a ^ntleman so admirably qualified 
results. We recognize the debt due Dr. to give it eminent success. I beliove that no 



Lewis. He has done us teachers and our pu- 
pils a vast amount of g^ed.— 7>. B, Hagar, 
Pra, of the Am. JnttUute of Instruction. 

I am now satisfied that Dr. Lewis has found 
the true sdcntlfic process for physical devel- 
opment. It was my privilcprc 'to welcome 
Xh. Lewis at his very first arrival here, and 
«Terv thing since then has only confirmed my 
confidence in his abilitv to (^uijcrintend the 
work. — Jlev. Dr. Kirky ai the fimt Commence- 
ment of the Institute. 

Henceforth we shall delig^ht to think of Dr. 



inoividual has ever, in this country, sjiven th« 
subject of Physical Education su-^h an im- 
pulse as has Dr L<»w'is. He dt-norves the 
credit of it. (Applause.) y 

You may not know it, ladies an-l ^r mtlemen, 
but this Institution is famous in every part of 
the land. There is not a lire, educator iu 
America who is not lookinnj^ to seo what is to 
be the result of Dr. Lewis's luBtitution in 
Boston. These exercises can be introduced 
into any school-room with desks. The prob- 
lem is solved. 

I trust, ladies and gentlemen, that this is 



Lewis as one who holds our welfare very near ^^^ commencement of a new era, and that the 

his own ; we shall turn to him for sympathy gygtem taught by Dr. Lewis, will bo univcr- 

and encouragement m our failures, and shall giiiyintrocTuoed into our ^i^ooU.-^Extract 

ove to bring pur successestohim, as belong, fr^^ a speech deHvered at the Se'^ond Com^ 

r^i"\?'?^^l?,.*^*'*P;j/''**'i'''^^""'^^^.f '^^"^^ mencemmtof^^Leivis^8XommlInstitiae» by 

Valedtetory at the first Graduating Class. j ^ p,„lbbick, Esq., SuperitOmtdaaofth* 

I r^oioe, Mr. Ftesident, that the Normal PubUe Schools if Boston, 

AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE. 

ESTABLISHED 1855, 
GOO Broad^way, Ne^w Y^orlc Olty, 

ilRANCH OFFICE, 25 N. FOURTH ST.. PHI^A. 

The special objects of the "Institute" are: 

To jsupply Sch«K)l8 and Colleges with competent Teachers ; 

To aid Teachers in .securinsr snitnhle appointments: 

To buy andjseii »»ch(>(il pn)perru'> •» ; funjmi-*si«>n • 

To provide parents Jiiul gu irtli.u».> with eircul.us ajnl infunirition of goo«l 

TO SUPPLY TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICKUS ^VITlI 
SCHOOL BOOKS, MAPS. CU.\RTJ>, ATPAUA i IS. and evervkind of 
S«hool Merchamlise. AT LIUKICVL DISCOl'XT-^ YUOM JiETAIL 
PRICKS. 

Oirculnrs, ^y'mg detniU of our plan, sent when aiiplied for witl*. -t:niip. 

G. S. WOODMAN & COJHPABfr, 
Agents for Schools and TeacherH. 



Glenwood Ladies' Seminary. 

0* Winter Session begins Jan. 2, 1863. 

I^Fall Session in successful operation with 125 pupils, of 
whom 85 are boarders. Full Board of Teachers retained, twelve 
in all — eight ladies and four gcntlnien. For information or ad- 
mission, apply to HIRAM ORCUTT. 
West Brattleboro, Vt. 
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A NEW MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, 

FOR PVRlilC! AIVD PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

Sabbath Schools, Village Churches, Parlors, & Vestries, 
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THE SCHOOL -HARMONIUM, 

MANUFACTURED BY 

MASOIST & H[^MLi:t>r. 

The School- Harmonium possesses full volume as well as good qualiiy 
of tone, is small ir size, very compact, easily moved about, and of an ex- 
ceeduiglr durable construction. It contains two sets op abeds, lour 
octaves compass of keys, and an effective swell, and is much louder than 
the most Jwwcrful *♦ Double Reed" Mtlodeon. The case is strongly built 
of oak or black walnut, oil finished. No attempt has been made at orna- 
ment in its external finish, a chief aim in its manufacture being to furnish 
an instrument possessing much power and good quality of tone, for a small 
sum of money. 

Although more especially designed lor school use, the new instrunieut 
is equally well adapted to the musical requirements of vestries, chapels, 
letture.rooms, village churches, and public halls. 
To Sabbath School Supekinti-ndkxts : 

The singing of the children is now universally admitted to be one of 
the niost attractive and interesting exercises of the Sabbath School, and 
the impoatance of a good musical instrument in this connection will hard- 
ly be called in question. 

Heretofore a great lack has existed of a really good instrument for 
Sabbath School purpc ses, at a low price. The SCHOOL-HARMONIU M 
has been especially designed to meet this want. The moderate amou .it 
necessary for its purchase could i.ardly be spent to so goed purpose in any 
other way in permanently increasing tJjc attractiveness and usefulness of 
the School. The purchase money can genei ally be raised b^ an appeal to 
the children themselves. 

Every Sabbath '*-chcol ought t,o have a School-Harmonium. 

The undersigned also mar.ulncture MiiLonEONS and Hakmoxiums, in 
great variety of styles and sizes, at prices varying Irom $45 to $600 ; full 
descriptive catalogues of which will be sent to any address upon request. 

IVtason & tlainliii, JManvLiact-cirers. ' 
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«Toid fine, this book thoald be returnef^ on 
*v»fore the date laxt •♦?ni*^'l be 
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